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EXCLUSIVE SYSTEM. 



A CONSIDERABLE number of Christians in this section 
of the country have been entering, for some years 
back, into what is called the Exclusive System. This 
system consists in a combination to deny christian 
fellowship, the christian name, and all christian privi- 
leges to such as differ from them beyond a certain mark; 
which mark they assume the right to fix for themselves, 
and alter at pleasure. It would be wrong to charge 
this system on any one denomination, as such ; for 
Christians of several denominations, agreeing together 
in what are termed fundamentals, have come into it j 
and besides, it is believed that there is no denomination 
in which there are not numbers, especially among the 
laity, who reprobate the whole measure as much, and 
as sincerely as we do. However this may be, the 
distinction between the Exclusive Party, constituted as 
1 have said, and the Liberal Party, threatens to swallow 
up all other distinctions, and divide the church on a new 
principle. From the entire confidence we feel in the 
good sense and general intelligence of the people of 
this country, and in the jealousy with which they are 
accustomed to watch against everything that looks. 
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even, towards an abridgment of their liberties, we 
have no fears as to the final issue of this attempt. At 
the same time, as we can no longer shut our eyes on 
the fact, that an extensive and powerful combination is 
forming in the bosom of this community, to carry every- 
thing, in church and state, by the Exclusive System, 
some exertion should be made to enlighten public 
opinion in regard to the origin of this measure, the 
fallacy of the reasonings by which its friends think to 
recommend it, and its real tendencies. 

We may observe then, in the first place, that there is 
no obscurity over the origin and history of this and 
similar usurpations. Men have always been willing 
that every one should think as he pleases, so long as he 
will ptease to think as they do ; and this, especially 
when the clergy have been called in to decide the 
question, has commonly been the extent of their notions 
of religious liberty. Every sect has preached up just 
enough of liberality to answer its own purposes; that is 
to say, just enough to secure an indulgence to its own 
deviations from the traditionary faith. But further than 
this, almost every one has agreed, that liberality must 
be a very dangerous thing. All have allowed a certain 
latitude of thinking, within which liberty may be en- 
joyed; but if any one should go beyond this, though in 
the exercise of the same liberty, he is to be regarded 
and treated as an apostate from the religion. 

Acting on this principle, the Catholics began the 
Exclusive System among Christians ; that is to say^ 
they allowed a certain latitude of thinking to the mem- 
bers of their communioQ, but fix^d a mark, beyond 
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which if any one went, he was to be regarded and 
treated as an apostate from Christianity. The Protes- 
tants, as one man, complained of this as a most un- 
righteous measure, while they were suffering under it ; 
but no sooner had they become established as an inde- 
pendent church, than they adopted the same themselves. 
They also, like the Catholics, allowed a certain latitude 
of thinking to the members of their communion, but 
fixed a mark, beyond which if any one went, though in 
the exercise of that very liberty on which Protestantism 
itself was founded, he was to be regarded and treated 
as an apostate from Christianity. The consequence 
was, that each Protestant sect, as it fell away from the 
main body, received piecisely the same treatment from 
those who called themselves orthodox among the Pro- 
testants, that is, the Protestant majority, which the first 
Protestants had received from those who called them- 
selves orthodox among the Catholics, that is, the Catho- 
lic majority. 

In process of time, however, the Protestant body 
became broken up into sects to such a degree, that no 
one sect retained sufficient power to overawe the rest. 
Some sects, meanwhile, had arisen, which from the 
freedom of their opinions, or their honesty in avowing 
them, made themselves peculiarly obnoxious, not to one 
sect only, but to several sects. Accordingly, these 
several sects, finding themselves unable to accomplish 
their object singlehanded, were disposed to forget their 
former differences, and unite their strength, in the hope 
that, by such a combination, they might the better 
succeed in hunting down the common enemy. Many 
remember when the great body of the Orthodox clergy 

VOL. IV. NO. I. 1* 
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in New England attempted to cry down the Baptists^ 
and ailer them the Methodists; and after that the schism 
arose among themselves, between what were called the 
oldfashioned Calvinists, and the Hopkinsians; but all 
these differences are studiously kept out of sight, and 
in a great measure forgotten, now that a common object 
of dread has appeared in the progress of Liberal 
Christianity. It may be worth remarking, however, in 
this connexion, as a curious lesson from history, and 
one which must do not a little to lessen the effect of 
their denunciations, that these sects, in their present 
unnatural combination, can hardly say anything so bad of 
Liberal Christians, as they used to say of one another. 

Our attention will next be directed to the leading as- 
sumption, on which the parties in this coalition think to 
defend the system they have adopted. It is agreed on 
all sides, I believe, that a certain latitude of thinking 
must be expected and allowed among Christians; but 
the £xclusionists maintain that limits are to be set, be- 
yond which this indulgence shall not be extended; and 
furthermore, that they are vested with authority to set 
these limits, and alter them at pleasure. Their whole 
defence turns on the question of their possessing this 
authority. Before proceeding to contest the claim, I 
wish to clear the ground I am to take from all misappre- 
hension. The Catholic may deny that I am a Catholic; 
the Baptist may deny that I am a Baptist; the Metho- 
dist may deny that I am a Methodist, and do no wrong. 
For my belonging to either of these sects depends on 
my according with the authorized formularies of the sect 
in question, and whether I do, or do not accord with 
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these authorized formularios, the sect that made them it 
certainly competent to determine. The standards by 
which I am to be tried, in this case, are the work of 
man. They were instituted by the sect in question; and 
of course, as I have before observed, the same authority 
that was competent to make them, is competent to inter- 
pret and apply them. But if, merely on the strength of 
this, any sect, or any number of sects, presume to deny 
that I am a Christian, this is doing what they have no 
right to do. 

And the reason is obvious. The fact whether I am a 
Christian, or not, does not depend, like the preceding, 
on my coming up to the commonly received standards of 
any sect, but on my coming up to the standard of the 
gospel; and whether I come up to this standard, or not, 
depends on which of several interpretations of the go»« 
pel is the true one. Now I have freely conceded to 
each sect the exclusive right to interpret and apply its 
own standards, because of its own framing ; on the 
ground, that each sect must certainly be supposed to 
understand what were its intentions in framing these 
standards, what they were intended to admit, and what 
to exclude. But when we come to apply the gospel as 
a standard, the case is different; for this being a stand- 
ard framed by none of the contending sects, none can 
set up any claim to authority or infallibility, in interpret- 
ing and applying it, which either of the others might not 
set up with just as much reason. You, as belonging 
to one sect, may say of me, as belonging to another, 
that I differ widely from you in the interpretation I put 
on the common standard acknowledged by us both. But 
you cannot say, that my interpretation is a false onej 
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for this is a point which you are not competent to de- 
cide. You may say, that I preach another gospel from 
that which you preach; but you cannot say, that I preach 
another gospel from that which Christ and his apostles 
preached; for this involves a question which you are not 
competent to decide. I differ from you, it is true; but 
not more than you differ from me; and as our difference 
relates to a subject, respecting which you cannot pro^ 
tend to any degree of authority, or infallibility, which 
I may not pretend to with just as much reason, if my 
differing from you proves me to be no Christian, your 
differing from me will also prove you to be no Christian. 
You must perceive, therefore, that this argument proves 
nothing, or proves too much. 

Here I am prepared to meet the hackneyed plea, that 
the dispute is not about common differences, such dif- 
ferences as must always be expected, but about funda- 
mentals. It will be said, that there must be some doc- 
trines essential to Christianity; necessary to make it 
what it is, and without which it would not be what it is 
but something else, another gospel. Omit any of these 
doctrines, therefore, and it is contended that what re- 
mains will liot be Christianity; and, of course, those who 
embrace it, will not be Christians. 

Be it so. Nobody denies that Christianity, consid- 
ered as a system of religious instruction, has its essen- 
tial and fundamental doctrines, which are necessary to 
make it what it is, as a dispensation of pardon and life. 
But the question arises, who is to determine which these 
doctrines are ? The Catholics said, ' We are the per- 
sons to determine, and we have determined it at the 
Council of Trent.' ' No,' said the Lutherans, ' not you. 
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but we. We are the persons to determine it; and we 
have determined it in the Confession of Augsburgh.' 
*Not at all,' said the Calvinists; ^not at all. It was 
not for such persons as you to pretend to this authority. 
We are the persons to determine it; and we have deter- 
mined it at the Synod of Dort, and afterwards in the 
Westminster Assembly.' ^ By no means,' said the 
Church of England. ' Who made you, or any of you, 
a judge in these matters? You are not the judge; we 
are the judge. If you want to know which are the es- 
sential and fundamental doctrines of the gospel, the ap- 
peal must be made to the Thirty nine Articles.' Thus 
otne sect after another has arisen, each denying to all 
the rest an authority, which, however, in the same breath 
it has had the inconsistency to arrogate to itself. 

But it may be said, the doctrines which all these sects 
pronounce fundamental, must be so. AH what sects? 
If by all these sects are meant all the sects in the world, 
the position, though conceded, would not answer the 
purpose of the Exclusionist; for, of course, there could 
be no ground for exclusion, so far as all were agreed. 
But if by all these sects, are meant a certain number of 
sects, I would ask on what ground these sects arrogate 
to themselves an authority, not supposed to belong to 
the rest, of determining for the whole church what shall 
he regarded as fundaniiintal doctrines. In such a con- 
test, it is with sects as it is with individuals; no one 
pect can set up pretensions to infallibility, which any 
other sect might not set up with just as much reason. 
And as for any additional authority to be derived fron^ 
the circumstance of its being a combination of several 
^^CtS; it should he considered; that on such a combinih 
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but we. We are the persons to determine it; and we 
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tion they cease to be several sects, and, so far as the 
Exclusive System is concerned, are to be regarded as 
one sect formed on a more comprehensive principle. 

If, indeed, it were not only settled that there are cer- 
tain essential and fundamental doctrines of the gospel, 
but also which these doctrines are, there might be some 
reason in considering such as should reject them as 
virtually renouncing the religion. But while the ques- 
tion, which these doctrines are, is the very question 
at issue, it is manifestly premature for either party to 
begin to act upon it, as if it had already been decided 
by a competent authority. The obvious fact seems to 
be strangely and unaccountably overlooked, that man's 
fallibility applies to his judgment respecting fundamen- 
tals; nay, that it applies in a twofold degree. It is a 
question whether these doctrines are doctrines of Chris- 
tianity; and, if doctrines of Christianity, it is a question 
whether they are fundamental doctrines; both of which 
questions are disputed, and in both of which he may be 
mistaken. Were I to reject what I myself regard as 
essential and fundamental doctrines of Christianity, the 
case would be different, I allow; but this is not pro- 
tended. It is not pretended that both parties admit the 
doctrines in question to bo essential and fundamental; 
but only that you hold certain doctrines to be so, which 
I do not. Well then, what is to be done? Why, you 
must convince me that I am wrong, if you can; but, 
pending this controversy, you must remember that you 
are only a party to it, and not party and umpire too. 
Convince mo that I am wrong, if you can; but till you 
have done this, you must not think, in your conduct to^ 
wards me, to take it for granted that I am wrong; for 
this is the point to be proved^j not taken for granted^ 
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The ExclusioQist wWl say, perhaps, that he does not 
assume the right of deciding this point on authority, 
but merely as a matter of opinion, and sincere convio- 
tion. He will say, that, in his opinion^ I have renounced 
essentials of Christianity, and consequently am no Chris- 
tian; and further,' that the assertion is always understood 
with this qualifying clause. Nay, he may contend, that 
this is one of those interesting questions, on which a 
man cannot help making up an opinion on one side or 
the other; and afler his opinion is made up, to deny him 
the right to express it would not bo to secure, but to 
destroy liberty. Everything like authority being dis- 
claimed, it may be asked, in a tone of triumph, whether 
this is not a subject on which a man in a free country 
may hold and avow his honest convictions. 

Certainly he may, so long as he can do it without 

interfering with the rights of others. It will hardly be 

pretended, however, that the declaration of an opinion, 

merely as an opinion, is always allowable, when this 

declaration, true or false, must injure others. It is an 

acknowledged principle, and in free countries too, that 

we have no right to scatter about our opinions, as 

opinions, without considering the effect it will have on 

others. I do not mean by this, that our lips should be 

sealed on the subject of our religious differences; but I 

do mean, that when we open Ihem to denounce others, 

and prejudice the community against them, it is not 

enough to say in justification, that we speak as we think. 

But waiving this point, I deny the fact itself on which 

the whole argument is based. It is not true that the 

supporters of the Exclusive System avow and advocate 

what they term fundamentals, as mere matters of opinion. 
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Doctrines of minor importance they will allow to be 
regarded in this light, and therefore as still open to 
discussion; presenting questions, respecting which fair 
and good minds may differ. But when they come to 
speak of doctrines accounted by themselves essential 
and fundamental, their tone and manner are changed; 
and they speak of them, not as mere matters of opinion, 
but as established verities, which none are at liberty to 
reject, or even to doubt, and which all must see as they 
see, whose understandings are not darkened by moral 
prejudices. On other topics they would be understood 
to speak as they think; but on these they would be un- 
derstood to speak as they know, and they are so under- 
stood in fact by a large majority of their followers; and 
their language, accordingly, is in the highest degree 
confident and overbearing, and owes not a little of its 
effect on the credulous and timid to this very circum- 
stance. Nor is this all. They not only advance what 
they consider fundamental doctrines as established 
verities, but proceed immediately to act on them as 
established verities. The charge against Exclusionists 
is, not that they hold certain opinions, or that they avow 
and advocate their honest convictions; but that they 
take up certain opinions, which are mere opinions, and 
advance them as established verities, and act on them 
as such; and this, too, when they know that the feelings, 
reputation, and substantial interests of others are en- 
dangered or seriously injured thereby. The charge is, 
that forgetting their fallibility, they act towards others, 
and to the great prejudice of others, precisely as if they 
thought themselves infallible, and in a way to bo justi- 
fied only on such an assumption. 
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To 'this -it inay be replied, tliat netwithstanding oar 
ecknowledged fdlibilily, we are under the necessity of 
«ctisg on opiatoa, and oftentimes on mere opinion and 
disputed Opinion, and in direct collision with the opinions, 
wii^es, and interests of those w4iom we appose. This 
is true in certain cases; but tt is not true in any case 
so far parallel wkh that 4n question, as to warrant rea- 
zoning from one to another-v Thus, the construction 
f>Ut upon a law is in some sense n mere matter of opinion 
<iimottg the judges, «nd often of disputed opinion; and 
yet this opinion is enforced. But then it should be re- 
membered, that the judges are invested with authority 
for this ret J purpose; audit will hardly be pretended, 
that -any Christian, or body of Christians, is invested 
with<a like authority to decree what construction shall 
be put "em the word of God. Again, I may think my 
aieighbor unworthy of confidence, and on the strength 
«f this opinion I may proceed against him so far as to 
withhold my confidence and my society; and 1 have a 
perfect right to do this, because my confidence and 
society are my own, and at my own disposal; but it will 
linrdly be ipretended, that the christian name and privi- 
leges are in the same sense my own, and at my disposal. 
Purtber, I UHiy think my neighbor is not only unworthy 
of ^nfidenoe, but a dangerous member of the commu- 
iitty; and on the strength of this opinion I may feel 
-etS^d upon, not only to withhold my own confidence and 
society, but to denounce him publicly. And this, also, 
i may do in those cases provided for by the laws, be- 
cause is sucfh cases a competent tribunal exists before 
'Which i may be arraigned, where the accused will have 
en opportunity, if he has been wronged, to assert and 
establish his innocence. But it will hardly bf » pretended, 
VOL. IV.— wo. I. ? 
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that in matters of fJaith and conscience a competent 
tribunal of this kind has been established amongst us, 
to which the injured party can appeal for redress; for 
to say that he may appeal to the tribunal of public 
opinion, is merely to answer me, and to attempt to blind 
me, by a figure of speech. 

^ Who art thou that judgest another man's servant ? 
To his own master he standeth, or falleth.' The head 
of the church has been pleased to leave the questions 
at issue among his followers, open and undecided, with 
an express direction that the wheat and the tares be 
permitted to grow together until the harvest. Any 
attempt, therefore, to prejudge these questions, and act 
on such unauthorized prejudices, is precisely as if in 
civil jurisprudence a man should anticipate the legal 
sentence, take the law into his own hands, and prpceed 
against a supposed offender, just as if he had been tried 
and condemned by the proper tribunal. You are aware, 
that this would be accounted a high misdemeanor in the 
freest countries; and as the misdemeanor has nothing 
to do with tb9 -truth or falsity of the judgment, but con- 
sists in its being usurpation of authority, it obviously 
remains the same, though the supposed offender should 
afterwards be proved to be a real offender. For the 
same reason, if it should turn out hereafter, that the 
Exclusionist is right in his opinions, it will not justify 
him in having acted on them ; for he did oot know 
that he was right, and he had no authority to injure 
others by acting on this presumption. We are amazed 
at the air of confidence with which Exclusionists often 
appeal for justification to the example of Jesus Christ 
and his apostles. As if Jesus Christ and his apostles 
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did not possess an authority for deciding questions of 
this nature, and a spiritual illumination, which few 
Christians of the present day, I should hope, would 
have the audacity to claim. 

Thus far I have considered it undecided what doc^ 
trines are fundamental; hut admit, for a moment, that 
those which are assumed to he so are really so. Does 
it follow, that a man must know and receive them, and 
every one of them, or not he a Christian? Strictly 
speaking, a man is not a Christian because he under- 
stands and believes the doctrines which Jesus Christ 
taught, but because he acknowledges and confides in 
Jesus Christ as a teacher. If in any way a man could 
be brought to confide in Jesus Christ as a teacher come 
from Grod, from that moment he would be a Christian, 
though asi yet he had not opened the New Testament, 
and did not know a svllable of its contents. When 
Martha said, ^ Yea, Lord; I believe that thou art the 
Christ, the ^n of God, which should come into tho 
world;' and when Simon Peter said, *We believe, 
and are sure, that thou art that Christ, the Son of the 
living -God ; ' and when the Ethiopian Eunuch said, ^ I 
believe that Jesus Christ is the Son of God ; ' all of them 
were, or from that moment became Christians, in the 
proper sense of that term as used at the present day, and 
were so regarded by the sacred writers. All of them 
from that moment became Christians, though as yet it 
only appeared, that they were prepared to receive the 
essential and fundamental doctrines of the gospel, and 
not that they already knew them, and had embraced 
them. 

To be sure, when we come to consider the moral 
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effect of the doctrines of C&riatianify, this effect must 
be expected to be differeat accordling as our view of the 
doctrines h more or \es9 just and perfect. In this re- 
spect certain doctrines may be said ta be essential to 
th'e system itself^ to make it what it is, as a dispensation 
of hcFrness. Nay, I would go farther than this, and 
a»y of every doctrine of Christianity, however minute 
and subordinate, that it is essential to the system itself^ 
to make it precisely what it is, considered as a dispensa- 
tion of holiness. When, therefore, certain doctrines are 
singled out, and treated as e^scntiaf and* fundamentat 
doctrines of Christ ir^nity, it is only a Foose and inaccu- 
rate mode of speaking; not meaning that they are the 
only doctrines essential to the system, for in this sense 
adl the other doctrines are essential; nor yet that these 
doctrines are more essential than the rest, for this would 
be a solecism, essential not admitting of degrees; but 
merely that these dbctrines are peeuTTarly important for 
their moral effect. We should be again and again 
reminded, however, that when we speak of essential 
cbctrines^ we mean essential to the system iisett^ and 
not that a belief in them is essentTal. It is a belief' in 
the system as a system, that makes a man a Chris- 
tian, and not a belief in these particuFar doctrines ; 
though a belief in these particular doctrines may have ' 
a tendency to make him a better Christian. 

Hence the fallacy of those Kxcrusionists, who think 
to justify themselves by saying, that as we differ in es- 
sentials and fundamentals^ if they are Chi-rstians, we 
are not; and if we are Christians, itiej are not. For,, 
though we do differ in essentials and fundamentafs, it 
does not follow but that both parties may be Christians;^ 
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SO that there may he an injustice in denying the name 
and privileges to either. It may he as in a civil war, 
growing out of a difference of opinion as to what is hest 
calculated to promote the puhlic weal; in which hoth 
parties, though opposed to one another in things essen- 
tial and fundamental, profess to be patriots, and both 
parties may in fact be patriots. It may be proper, also, 
in this connexion, to expose the mistake of those, who 
argue that we have the same reason to question a man's 
right to the Christian name and privileges, for errors of 
doctrine, as for errors of life. A man does not cease 
to be a Christian merely because he has been guilty of 
immoralities; for in this case nobody would be a Chris- 
tian, for there is none that doeth good, and sinneth not, 
no, not one. But a man's immoralities may be of such 
a kind, or to such a degree, as to bear heavily on the 
question of his sincerity and veracity. We wish to know 
whether a man really believes in Jesus Christ, as the 
Messiah; and in determining this point we have a right 
to consider, and indeed we cannot help considering, his 
actions, as well as his professions. A man's errors of 
life, therefore, may do what his errors of doctrine can- 
not. They may destroy all confidence in his assertions, 
and convince us that he does not believe what he says 
he believes; in other words, that he is not a Christian, 
but an impostor. 

All this, however, it may be said, is very well to those 
who think so; but it can have no influence, and it ought 
to have none, on those who are otherwise minded. So 
long as the convictions of Exclusionists continue as they 
are, conscience will not permit them to pursue a difler- 
ent course. How can they conscientiously hold any 
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intercourse with a maa as a Christian, when they da 
not believe him to Be a Christian; especially since such 
conduct must have the effect to countenance him iir 
holding and propagating doctrines, which they mjay hot 
only regard as errors, but as fatal errors? Let thefr prin- 
ciples be ever so false,, and their rfeasonmgs ever so in- 
conclusive, stilf if they really believe ttiat a roan is not 
a Christian, must they not act on this belief, and treat 
him accordingly? 

This argument seems to proceed on the assumption 
that if a man has an opinion on any subject, he is bound in 
conscience to act on it; but is this assumption well found- 
ed? On the contrary, if a man forms an opinion on any 
subject, is he not bound in conscience, before he acts on it, 
to consider whether he has weighed the evidence on both 
sides; whether his previous habits and studies have pre- 
pared him to decide the question; and above all, whether 
the question is one, which from its own nature, any maa 
is competent to decide ? Perhaps he cannot help holding 
his opinion, right or wrong; but he can help acting on 
it; and he is bound in conscience to do this, until he is 
convinced, that it relates to a question, which he is com- 
petent to decide, and is authorized to decide. Now, as 
il has been shown that (he question whether a man is a 
Christian or not, is one which no man is competent to 
decide, or authorized to decide for another, it follows, 
that instead of being bound in conscience to act on an 
opinion formed on this subject, we are bound in con- 
science to refrain from acting. In short, the whole 
question resolves itself into this; is a fallible man bound 
in conscience to act as if he were infallible ? 

But certainly the Exclusionist thinks he is obeying 
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conscience, which is the same thing. The same thing 
with what ? Sven in a moral view, and as respects the 
indiviciual himself, is it the same thing whether he really 
obeys conscience, or only mistakes his will for his 
conscience? Besides^ we are not testing men, but 
measures. The question, therefore, is not, whether 
he thinks that conscience constrains him to pursue the 
course he has adopted ; but whether he ought to think 
so, whether he has sufficient reason for thinking so, even 
on his own principles; and we have shown that he has 
not. I have no disposition to say of Exclusionists gen- 
erally, that they are not sincere. Any man b sincere, 
who acts from an opinion which he really holds, howev- 
er hastily formed, and however incompetent he may be 
to decide the question to which it relates. But when 
we come to speak of what conscience requires or for- 
bids, I maintain that every man is bound by this prin- 
ciple, before he acts on any opinion to the injury of 
another, to consider and ascertain whether he is com- 
petent to decide the question at issue. If, therefore^ 
hurried on by his passions or prejudices, he neglect to 
do this, I may still admit, that he is sincere; but I can- 
not see, how he can be said to have consulted his con- 
science; and much less, that conscience lays a neces- 
sity on him to act in this manner. I repeat it, I have 
no disposition to call in question the sincerity of Hzclu- 
sionists, nor is it necessary to the argument; though I 
must remark, in passing, that the protestations of the 
party concerned are not the best evidence of sincerity ; 
and furthermore, that there is hardly any virtue, in re- 
gard to which men are more liable to self-deception. 
Betides, what is there in this plea of conscience^ or of 
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zeal for the truth, or of concern for souls, that will jus- 
tify the Exclusive System, and not justify, at the same 
time, almost every measure of usurpation, injustice, or 
cruelty, that has ever been attempted under the name 
of religion? Utter extermination was decreed against 
the Albigenses in France, and afterwards against the 
Lollards in England; the English Protestants, down 
almost to the Revolution under William and Mary, con- 
tinued to drag to the stake, or drive into exile, the Ana- 
baptists and Arians; and Calvin himself could instigate 
in the heat of passion, and aflerwards justify in cold 
blood, the burning of Servetus before a slow fire made 
of green wood. History is full of details of such out- 
rages, committed, and to all appearance sincerely, on 
this same plea of conscience, a zeal for the truth, and 
concern for souls. Admit it, therefore, in one instance, 
and where shall wc stop? When urged in favor of the 
Exclusive System, as conducted at the present day, I 
do not say it is entitled to less regard than in the cases 
above mentioned; but I ask for reasons to convince me 
that it is entitled to more. 

A distinction, I know, is attempted to be drawn in fa- 
vor of those, who would check the progress of errors by 
ecclesiastical penalties only ; which is all that modem 
Exclusionists pretend to justify in this country. On the 
strength of this distinction it is contended, that it is at 
the same time illogical and unjust to array against the 
Exclusive System, as conducted at present in this coun- 
try, prejudices to which it is liable only when enforced 
by the civil arm. Tt seems at length to be conceded 
that neither the reasonings nor motives of the Exclu- 
sionist will justify him in injuring me in my life, prop- 
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erty, or personal liberty, let him be ever so sincere^ and 
even though he should be able to )vork himself into a 
belief, that this could be right; but still it is contended, 
that they will justify him in injuring me by ecclesiastical 
censures. The popular objections and prejudices against 
the Exclusive System do not hold, it is thought, against 
the system itself; but only against the harsh and cruel 
means that have been employed in enforcing it. 

I suspect it will be found, on a closer examination, that 
this distinction is not of so much importance in the pres- 
ent controversy, as is generally supposed. If we inquire 
into the manner in which the Exclusive System has 
been carried into execution in different ages and coun- 
tries, it will be found that its friends have always adopt- 
ed the most decisive and energetic means, which the 
age or country would bear. So long as they dared to 
touch the life of the supposed misbeliever, they were 
satisfied with nothing short of his blood. When they 
no longer dared aim at this, they were obliged to con- 
tent themselves with maiming his person, tearing out 
his tongue, cutting off his ears, or branding him in the 
forehead. As society became more refined, and scenes 
like these became more revolting and intolerable to pub- 
lic feeling, they found it necessary so far to relent as to 
be satisfied with sending him into perpetual banishment, 
or with immuring him in prisons and dungeons, like a 
common felon. In the onward march of improvement, 
mankind came at length to have some faint understand- 
ing of the rights of conscience, and the friends of the 
Exclusive S}^stem had to accommodate their policy to 
this further change in public opinion; and leaving un- 
touched the life and liberty of the supposed misbeliever. 
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they were obliged to content themselves with confiscate 
ing his property, or mulcting him in heavy and ruinous 
fines. Society and the human mind continuing to ad- 
vance, it soon became necessary for them, in some coun- 
tries, to give up this check on dissent, as they had the 
preceding; and their next plan was to compel uniformity 
by subjecting the recusant to civil disabilities, making 
him ineligible to any of the high offices of state, and 
incapable of holding certain kinds of property, or of 
prosecuting his rightfiil claims in a court of justice. At 
last, even this expedient has failed them in this country, 
leaving them no other possible resort but what are term- 
ed ecclesiastical censures. These consist in denouncing 
the ofiTender as an apostate fi'om Christianity, a disguised 
infidel; and in doing everything in their power, without 
the aid of the civil arm, to lessen his credit and influ- 
ence as a Christian among Christians. 

While I admit, therefore, that a gradual improvement 
has been going on, I cannot give the credit of this im- 
provement to those who have been disputing its progress 
inch by inch. I cannot give a man much credit even for 
being better, if it can be shown that he is still as bad, as 
under existing circumstances he dares be, or can be. If 
the friends of the Exclusive System would take to them- 
selves any credit for the milder measures that are now 
employed to coerce uniformity, let them show, if they 
can, that they have adopted these milder measures any 
sooner, or any further, than they have been compelled 
to adopt them. 

Much stress is laid on the distinction, that modern 
Exclusionists, at least in this country, do not avail them- 
selves of the aid of the civil arm. But it should be 
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considered, that the true question is, not whether they 
avaii themselves of the aid of the civil arm, but whether 
-their measures are not adapted to injure us in our civil 
relations. The injustice of former Exclusionists, the 
Spanish Inquisition for example, did not consist simply 
in employing the civil arm to inflict the penalties they 
adjudged, but in adjudging such penalties as affected 
the supposed misbeliever in hii^ civil relations. What 
if instead of intrusting the execution of their sentence to 
the civil officer, they had chosen to use the influence 
they possessed over the pubKc mind, to cause their vic- 
tim to be put under the ban of society; or had given 
him up to be torn in pieces on the spot by an incensed 
populace ? Would this have made the proceeding less 
cruel, or less unrighteous ? 

Now, will any one pretend, that the Exclusionists of 
this country do not aim to injure their opponents in their 
civil relations? Denounce me as an enemy of the truth, 
and a hater of God; call in question my sincerity, and 
impute my supposed errors to a corrupt heart; hold me 
up as a dangerous man in the community, a man with 
whoni it must be unsafe to associate from the contagion 
of my bad principles; make use of my religious opinions 
fto prevent my political elevation, or represent them as 
a sufficient reason, why I should not be entrusted with 
the education of theyoung;'^— this.is the course pursued 
by most Exclusionists in this country, — and will any one 
pretend, that this is not to attempt to injure me in my 
civil relations ? Is it not to attempt to injure me in my 
standing and prospects in society? But my standing 
and prospects in society are as much my property as a 
good citizen, as my houses and lands; and nothing. 
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therefore, will jpfltify an attempt to injure me in one. 
which would not also justify an attempt to injure me in 
the other. Make it to be just to do what the Exclu- 
sionists of this country have often done; make it to be 
just to sow dissension in my family, to injure me in the 
good opinion of my friends and the community, to sub- 
ject me to any imputation whereby I may suffer either 
in my comfort, business, or character as a member of 
society; make it to be just to do this, without any au-' 
thority for so doing, on the strength of a mere opinion, 
which may be right, or may be wrong, and there is noth- 
ing the Spanish Inquisition ever did, which was not 
just. I do not mean, that the conduct of modern Kxclu- 
sionists is equally revolting to humanity; but I main- 
tain, that it is alike irreconcilable with the principles of 
strict justice, and religious liberty. 

Once more, it may be replied, that my objections are 
still directed against the abuses of the Exclusive 
System, or at least against its incidental efl^ts, and 
not against the system itself. Men may be Exclusion- 
ists, sincere and consistent, and yet their only object 
be to sever the erring member's connexions with the 
church; and if their doing this has the effect to injure 
him in his civil relations, it is an effect merely inci- 
dental, and not intended; and consequently neither they, 
nor the system, are responsible for it. 

I deny that this effect is merely incidental. The 
system and its abettors are responsible, not only for ittf 
immediate effects, and those which are really desired 
and intended, but also for all those which they must 
see will follow, not incidentally, but necessarily. Now 
the very act of severing a man's connexions with the 
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church on the principle avowed in this system, is to hold 
jhlm up to view as an infidel, and the more to be dreaded 
and shunned because a disguised infidel. And will any 
one pretend, that this must not necessarily injure a man 
in his civil relations ? Would any one like to have his 
children regard him as an infidel? Would a man be as 
likely to form good connexions in life, or be received 
into good society, if he were regarded by all who knew 
him, as an infidel ? With respect to many, would it not 
even afiect the confidence reposed in him as a man of 
business, to have it generally understood, that he is a 
dbguised infidel? We all attach some importance to the 
moral restraints which Christianity imposes; and must 
it not, therefore, take something from a man's credit 
in the community, to have it supposed that these re- 
straints are not felt by him ? All these efiects must be 
seen to follow, not incidentally, but necessarily, from 
the very act of severing a man's connexions with the 
churchy on the ground that he is not a Christian. You 
may say, perhaps, that if he is not a Christian, they 
ought to follow. And so they should; but not until this 
question is decided by a competent authority. You 
have no right to touch a hair of his head, on the ground 
that he is not a Christian, until this question has been 
decided. by a competent authority. 

Much of the wrong done men in their civil relations, 
follows, therefore, necessarily from the Exclusive 
System, and consequently may be fairly charged on the 
system itself. True, in an enlightened community like 
ours, where liberal principles prevail to so great an 
extent, the denunciations of the Exclusionist may not 
be generally respected, and so lose much of their effect. 
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but I am speaking of what would follow in a community, 
where these denunciations are generally respected; and 
it is certainly no fault of the system, or its supporters, 
that they are not so respected everywhere. Besides^ 
if from any cause this system has become a powerless 
instrument of injustice, it does not make it less inexcusa* 
ble to attempt to revive its energies, though the attempt 
should fail. 

I go farther than this. The practice of voting mem^ 
bers into churches, and voting members out, has insinu" 
ated the idea, that the question whether a man is a 
Christian, or not, is left to be decided by vote, by a 
show of hands. And yet can any one be so senseless, 
as to think that a man is any more a Christian, merely 
because a knot of his friends say so ? or that he is any 
less a Christian, merely because a knot of his enemies 
say so ? A man is a Christian, because he possesses 
in himself the requisite qualifications; and not because, 
in a small church in an obscure village, four out of half 
a dozen have said. Aye. If a man possesses in himself 
Die requisite qualifications, he is a Christian; and when 
such a person comes and claims the name and privileges 
of a Christian, he claims no more than What is mani* 
festly his right; a right, moreover, accompanied with a 
corresponding obligation in others to respect it. If he 
is a Christian, he has the same right to the name and 
privileges of a Christian, that he has to the name and 
privileges of a citizen, and no self-constituted tribunal 
has any more authority to attempt to deprive him of the 
former, than of the latter. Could it be shown, there^- 
fore, that the Exclusive System does not interfere at all 
with our civil relations, or that it is not answerable for 
such interference, still it could not be defended* 
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There are those who seem to regard the church as a 
kind of corporation, possessing corporate rights, and 
•among the rest, the right of enacting its own hylaws, 
in the form of a covenant, and excluding all such as will 
not concur in this covenant. If by this it is merely 
meant, that a number of Christians have a right to go 
off, and communicate by themselves, and draw up rules 
And regulations for the government of the association, 
feWy I presume, would be disposed to quarrel with the 
measure; so long, I mean, as it does not interfere with 
the rights of others, and is not resorted to for the pur- 
pose of fixing a stigma on others, or with a knowledge 
that it will have this effect ; though under any circunn 
stances, I suspect, it would be accounted an odd way 
af evincing their christian sympathies. Unquestionably 
in almost every social act, a man has a right to choose 
iiis own companions; but he has no right to do this on 
the declared assumption, that his companions are honest 
anen, and all the rest of the world are knaves, and are 
to be treated as knaves. For the same reason, a 
Ohristian may have a right to choose his own com- 
panions in worship, and in the other ordinances of reli- 
gion; but he has no right to do this on the declared 
assumption, that his companions are good Christians, 
and all the rest of the world deists and infidels, and to 
be treated as deists and infidels. The conditions^ on 
which a man is entitled to the christian name and privi- 
leges, have not been lefl to be instituted at the present 
<day, but are set forth in the gospel, and every one is at 
liberty to interpret them for himself If by ' church,' 
therefore, we are to understand the whole body of be- 
lievers^ all who are entitled to the christian name and 
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privileges, it is not true, that it can be compared to a 
corporation having authority to decree the terms, oo 
which new members shall be admitted; for these terms 
are prescribed by a higher power, and the church cannot 
alter them, nor add to them; and the right to interpet 
them is not given to the church in its corporate capacity, 
but is expressly reserved to each individual, who is 
responsible to God, and to no one else. Indeed, this 
pretext, that the church is a corporate body, vested with 
authority by its great Head to determine, either by 
arbitrary institutions, or arbitrary interpretations, who 
shall be considered as Christians, is at the bottom of all 
the usurpations of the Church of Rome ; and it is on 
this principle, that all her usurpations are supported. 

I have intimated, repeatedly, that Exclusionists asso- 
ciate and act in a manner to interfere with the rights of 
other Christians; but it may be said, that if they do, it 
is because there is an unavoidable collision of rights^ 
and in such a case, they have as good right to their way, 
as we have to our way. But this unavoidable collision 
of rights exists only in the imagination of the Exclu- 
sionist. He may believe as much as he pleases, or as 
little as he pleases; and he may worship when, he 
pleases, and where he pleases; and so long as we havo 
reason to think that he is governed, in what he does, by 
a sincere regard for the gospel, as he understands it, 
we shall not question his title to the christian name and 

• 

privileges; and what more can he possibly claim .'^ We 
recognise and respect in others the same rights which 
we assert for ourselves, and where, then, I ask again, is 
this unavoidable clashing of rights? If, indeed, not con- 
tent with exercising the right of judging for themselves, 
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any individual, or any number of individuals, assume 
the prerogative of judging for everybody else, this pro- 
duces a clashing, I admit; not, however, a clashing of 
rights, but the clashing of an arrogant and unfounded 
assumption with one of the best established privileges 
of human nature, freedom of thought. It is not a colli- 
sion of rights, but a collision of wills; and, in such a 
case, it does not follow, because both parties cannot 
have their will, that one party has as good a right to 
have it, as the other. In such a case, that party only 
has a right to gratification, whose will is such, that 
gratifying it will not interfere with the just claims of the 
other. JN'ow, let the course recommended by Liberal 
Christians be universally adopted, and I ask, on what 
right of the Exclusionist would it infringe in the small- 
est degree, unless it be the right to do wrong, or the 
right of the strongest. 

But adopting this course, what do we leave to protect 
the church against the inroads and progress of error? 
I answer, argument, persuasion, the example of good 
men, the promises of the Saviour, and the providence 
of Almighty God. If any one hesitates to commit his 
cause to such keeping, I think it a fair inference, either 
that he distrusts God, or that he distrusts his cause. 

I have stated, as briefly as I could, the reasonings 
by which Exclusionists think to defend themselves; 
and, I believe, I have exposed the fallacy of these rea- 
sonings, and followed it through most of its windings 
and subterfuges. It only remains for me to notice some 
of the iHractical tendencies of the system*. 

I speak to Protestants, and I ask them to consider 
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with what feelings Ihey ought to regard a system, the 
tendency of which is to set aside and deny the princi- 
ples of the Reformation ? If any sect could present the 
shadow of an excuse for persisting in exclusive mea- 
sures, it would be, beyond all question, the Church of 
Rome; because, while the pretension on their part is 
quite as well founded in all other respects, it certainly 
has the advantage of priority and consistency over that 
of any other denomination of Christians. They were 
the first to adopt this policy; and to make it consistent, 
they at the same time pretended, not only that their 
church was the only true church, but that God had 
guaranteed infaUibility to its decisions on all points 
touching what is necessary to be believed. The Ex- 
clusive System, therefore, is consistent with the princi- 
ples openly maintained by this church; but it is wholly 
subversive, as I conceive, of the principles of true 
Protestantism. These principles are, the sufficiency 
of the scriptures and the right of private judg;inent, 
leaving to every Christian the liberty of interpreting 
the bible for himself But in this liberty to interpret 
the bible for himself is included the liberty of coming to 
his own conclusions as to its true import. It is idle, it 
is absurd, to talk about a man's right to interpret the 
bible for himself without a forfeiture of the christian 
name and privileges, and yet not allow him to come to 
his own conclusions as to its true import, without sub- 
jecting himself to this penalty. How little, compara- 
tively, has been gained by reformation in religion, up 
to this hour, if we have merely secured ourselves against 
oppression by the civil arm in matters of conscience ? 
And, besides, this has not been gained so much by a 
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reformation in religion, as in civil government. If we 
are tired of Protestantism, let us give it up, and go 
back again to the bosom of the venerable mother of the 
churches; and not think, in the true spirit of slaves, to 
cheat ourselves with the name of liberty, after having 
surrendered all its privileges. At any rate, let us go 
back to her principles, so that though we may not be 
consistent with reason, or justice, or scripture, we may 
atieast be consistent with ourselves. 

I speak to the people of New England, and I ask 
them to consider the countless evils, which the Exclu- 
sive System has inflicted, and is still inflicting, on soci- 
ety. Here I shall not remind you of the wars it hai 
kindled, of the kingdoms it has rent, of the massacres 
it has instigated and countenanced, and of racks, and 
fagots, and dungeons; for the day has gone by for the 
repetition of such outrages. Your attention ought 
rather to be directed to the thousand ways, by which, 
in the present state of things, this system may be made 
to disturb the peace and happiness of the community. 
Just so far as it prevails, it puts power into the hands 
of ambitious and designing men to foment disputes and 
divisions of the most malignant character. They can 
creep into your families, and sow discord there. They 
can enter into a village, where all is harmony and good 
neighbourhood, and in the course of a few days raise 
there a spirit of censoriousness and evil judging, pro- 
duce estrangement among old friends, and create mise- 
rable feuds, which it will take years on years to allay. 
Perhaps nothing has done so much for the order, virtue, 
and religion of New England, as her parochial estab- 
lishments, and the regular and independent manner in 
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which religious institutions have heen supported and 
ohserved. But let this system prevail, and it puts power 
into the hands of men of very ordinary abilities, to dis- 
turb, if not to break up, almost every parish in the 
country. The consequence will be, that many of these 
parishes will be torn and divided, and as neither party 
will be able to meet the expense of maintaining regular 
worship, it will be given up in part, or altogether, or 
they will be obliged to depend on begging for a preca- 
rious and humiliating resource. Worse than all, it is 
the tendency of this system, and I believe I may say 
its design and object, to connect religion with politics, 
and make a man's political elevation to depend, not on 
his abilities, fidelity, and public services, but on his be- 
longing to a particular party in the church, or on his 
willingness to prostitute his official influence in promo- 
ting the views of this party. May God Almighty shield 
this land from the train of evils that would follow the 
success of such a combination! 

We may be told, however, that these are only inci- 
dental evils, and much more than counterbalanced by 
the good influences of the system. But I ask that one 
of these good influences may be named. Has it aided the 
progress of truth ? No. It has much ofleiner been em- 
ployed to [prop up the tottering throne of error; and 
even when it has been directed agcunst error, error has 
arisen, and made itself strong, under the protection of 
the generous sympathies of men against such unrigh- 
teous measures to put it down. Has it promoted in any 
way the best interests of humanity? No. The Father 
ef our spirits has made us much more capable of jud^ng 
what is good, than what is true. What excuse, then, 
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can they have to offer, who, in a blind devotion to their 
own uncertain prejudices, have sought to propagate 
them, though on the ruins of everything that can make 
society peaceful, prosperous, and happy? Has it made 
men more virtuous ? No. It has roused and inflamed, 
on both sides, passions that scorn the restraints of con- 
science, and men have sought to carry their objects in 
religion by means that would have disgraced a scramble 
for office in times of high political excitement. Has it 
increased men's regard for the Saviour? No. They 
have pretended to be contending for his honor^ but they 
have forgotten what he said, ' A new commandment I 
give unto you, that ye love one another; as I have 
loved you, that ye also love one another.' And our 
piety to God, has that been heightened by a system 
which tramples on the meek and mild principles of our 
nature, and gives ample field to its fierce and bad pas- 
sions? No. What then has this system done? Evil, 
unexampled evil, nothing but evil. Oh! how different 
from him whose whole life was love ! Oh ! how different 
from that religion, which is ' first pure, then peaceable, 
gentle, and easy to be entreated, full of mercy and good 
fruits, without partiality and without hypocrisy! ' When 
will men learn that the highest reverence they can pay 
to the truth, is to obey it themselves, and the best way 
in which they can illustrate it and recommend it to others, 
is by an example that all must admire for its loveliness 
and consistency? 

Once more, then, let me conjure the serious, enlight- 
ened and well disposed to make up their minds on the 
merits of a controversy, in which, as I have said, almost 
every other is likely sooner or later to be merged. Is 
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it for man to judge and act as if he were infallible, espe- 
cially in regard to those dark and abstruse questions in 
theology, which have occupied and divided the most 
gifted minds from the beginning ? The world, as it has 
grown older and wiser, has grown more liberal. Would 
you have us go back, and breathe again the spirit of the 
dark ages ? It is not enough considered, that if the 
positions which I have taken be tenable, exclusiveness 
in religion is not an error merely, but a sin, and to be 
resisted as such, and shunned as such. In our dreams 
of a perfect man we always make him strict and inexo- 
rable toward himself, candid and tolerant toward others. 
This is Liberal Christianity. The charity which the 
gospel enjoins ' beareth all things, believeth all things, 
hopeth all things, endureth all things.' 'And though I 
have the gift of prophecy, and understand all mysteries, 
and all knowledge, and though I have all faith, so that I 
could remove mountains, and have not charity, I am 
pothin^.' 
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RELIGIOUS EDUCATION. 



* A child left to himself bringeth his mother to shame.' — SolomoH. 

The advice given by Solomon, to ^ train up a child in 
the way he should go,' points out to us the only way, in 
which any considerable advances can be made towards 
the extension of piety and morality. Those who have 
attained maturity, or arrived at old age, may indeed 
sometimes be improved ; but, as it is always difficult to 
overcome prejudices and habits, every man who truly 
aims at the solid improvement of hi» species, will direct 
his efforts to that point, in which they are most likely to 
be successful. Where prejudices cannot exist — where 
evil habits cannot have been formed — where worldly 
maxims and pursuits have not had time to make inroads 
upon the integrity of the heart — this is the soil (the 
open, the ingenuous, the uncontaminated bosom of 
youth,) in which prudence and affection will sow the 
good seeds of religion and virtue, with the rational and 
delightful prospect of an abundant increase. 

We, my fellow christians, look upon little children, 
not as the objects of God's wrath, but as the peculiar 
objects of his paternal affection. We do not, indeed, 
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consider them to be perfect; they have within them, the 
elements of future actions; of propensities and passions^ 
of virtues and vices, which may raise them to honor, or 
sink them to degradation: but we view their hearts- and 
their minds as subjects of moral culture; as soils, which 
we may wonderfully improve, and into which we may 
cast good seed; or, as fields, which we may permit to 
be overgrown with weeds, or even to be sown with 
tares by an enemy. In fact, we adopt the admirable 
and incontrovertible sentiment of John Locke, and look 
upon the infant heart and mind*, ^ as clean white sheet» 
of paper,' upon which the characters of virtue may be 
traced by the hand of prudence, or those of vice im- 
printed by the hand of folly. Considerable difference, 
no doubt, sometimes exists between one child and 
another, (as there does in all other animals,) with regard 
to talents and constitutional temperament; but the 
wisest of men have maintained, and experience has 
fully proved, that the difference produced by nature i» 
much less than that v/hich is produced by education. 
Nature, with a benignant and impartial hand, has be- "^ 
stowed her gifts equally upon the savage and the civfl^ 
ized; yet,, when we contemplate a barbarous horde, and 
turn again to a. cultivated and christian community, we 
can scarcely trace the characters of the same species. 
And, even in civilised countries, the disparity between 
one man and another, between the unlettered peasant, 
for instance, and the accomplished philosopher, is truly 
astonishing; yet, the difference is not the work of na- 
ture. As to the ground- work and essentials of true 
greatneiss, it is very possible, that the clown may be, iix 
reality, the superior man.. 
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In fact, the general history of mcuikind, and the brief 
page of our own observation and experience, incon- 
testibly prove, that men are almost entirely the crea- 
tures of education. Our knowledge, our tastes, our 
habits, our manners, our morals, nay, even our very 
religious opinions, principally depend upon it. There 
is no being in creation so little what nature formed it as 
man. If we look to any of the inferior animals, we find 
the same species almost exactly similar, on every part 
of the globe; but we never see two tribes or two nations 
of men alike; nor even two individuals of the very same 
country and society. Manners and customs, virtues 
and vices, knowledge and ignorance, principles and 
habits, are, with but little variation, transmitted from 
one generation to another; and, if we look for man in a 
state of nature, he is a being no where to be found. In 
every country, education and circumstances chiefly 
form his principles and habits ; and these almost inva- 
riably remain with him through life; so that he is much 
more permanently what he has become, than what he 
was created. The wise men and the fools, the saints 
and the sinners, the ornaments and the disgraces, the 
benefactors and the scourges of the world, are not the 
work of nature, but of man. I do most cordially agree 
with a sentiment which I have some where Been ex- 
pressed, ^ that nature never made a villain.' Consti- 
tutional temperament and mental powers may render 
some cm easier prey to temptation and circumstances, 
than others ; but I do most firmly believe, that in almost 
every case, the natural energies and talents, which 
have carried unfortunate wretches onward to the com- 
mission of enormous crimes, would, if they had been 
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properly directed from childhood, have exalted them to 
eminence in virtue. The very same misguided ingenu- 
ity that has brought many a miserable malefactor to 
the gallows, might have raised him, under happier cir- 
cumstances and better instruction, to fortune and to 
. fame. Do we not find, indeed, in strict conformity with 
this position, that almost all the wretched beings, who 
forfeit their lives to the outraged laws of society, attrib- 
ute their destruction to a neglected education, or to evi^ 
company in their earlier days? What an awful and im- 
portant lesson is this circumstance calculated to teach 
parents, and, indeed, to all who have, in any way, the 
oversight and guidance of the young! A single folly 
encouraged, a single evil passion sufl^ered to triumph, a 
single vicious habit permitted to take root, in what an 
awful catastrophe may it one day terminate ! 
' It may not be unnecessary to state here, that by the 
word education, which I have already used, and which 
I shall have occasion frequently to use in this discourse, 
I do not mean merely, nor even principally, school 
learning; but, in the widest sense, everything which 
has a tendency to influence the mind, the piinciples, 
the temper, and the habits of the young. In this legiti- 
mate sense of the term, we are bound to consider the 
restraining of improper desires, and the encouragement 
of virtuous sentiments, to be a much more important 
part of education, than having children taught to read 
and write and cast accounts. This valuable species of 
moral instruction even the most illiterate parent is ca- 
pable of bestowing, and has constant opportunities of be- 
stowing; and, believe me, he or she, who omits this duty, 
will one day have bitter cause to lament such negligence. 
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' The temper aiid dispositions of a child, upon which 
so much of the happiness or misery of life depends, 
are the earliest objects of watchfulness and interest; 
and every person, who has at all observed children, 
must be aware how exceedingly early these begin to 
develope themselves. In fact, they appear almost with 
the first smile, or the first tear; and it is quite astonish- 
ing, how soon the infant can read the expression of the 
countenance, and how soon it becomes sensible of praise 
or blame. Long before it can either utter or under- 
stand a single syllable, the little physiognomist can 
decipher the sentiments of the mind, in the features of 
the face. So wonderful is this almost instinctive per- 
ception'of character, that, I think, I have never seen a 
child spontaneously extend its arms to a person who 
was decidedly cruel or ill natured. Even then, educa- 
tion may begin; nay, I am persuaded, ought to begin. 
I know that there is nothing more common with parents, 
and with others who have the care of children, than to 
laugh at violent bursts of bad temper, or instances of 
peevishness and selfishness: and this practice is usually 
palliated upon the weak supposition, that such feelings 
may be easily subdued as the child grows older; or, to 
use the vulgar phrase, ' when it gets more sense.' 
But, I firmly believe, that in nine cases out ten, the 
requisite portion of sense never comes ; whilst the per- 
nicious tendency and habit as certainly remain. This 
may appear a very trifling, perhaps undignified, or 
even ludicrous remark; but, from experience and obser- 
vation, I am deeply convinced of its importance; well 
knowing, that nothing so materially tends to sweeten or 
\o embitter the cup of human life as temper. 
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A well regulated temper is not only an abundant source 
of personal enjoyment and general respect to its fortunate 
possessor, but also of serious advantage to others in all 
the social relations. I have seen the mother of a family, 
under its hallowed influence, moving in the domestic 
circle with a radiant countenance, and like the sun in 
the firmament, diffusing light and joy on all around her. 
1 have seen her children artless and happy, her domes- 
tics respectful and contented, and her neighbors emu- 
lous in offices of courtesy and kindness. Above all, I 
have seen her husband returning, with a weary body 
and an anxious mind, from the harassing avocations of 
the world; but, the moment he set his foot upon his 
own threshold, and witnessed the smiling cheerfulness 
within, the cloud of care instantly passed away from 
his brow, and his heart beat lightly in his bosom, and 
he felt how much substantial happiness a single indi- 
vidual, in a comparatively humble station,, may be 
enabled to dispense. Yet, how many scenes of a very 
different character are every day exhibited in the world, 
where the evils of poverty are augmented ten-fold by 
the miserable burthen of a peevish and repining spirit; 
and where the blessings of affluence seem only to supply 
their possessors with additional means of manifesting 
the extent of wretchedness, personal and social, which 
ill-regulated tempers are able to produce ! Many a 
man, whose judgment is adequate to direct the destinies 
of nations, whose eloquence enraptures senates, and 
whose playful wit and vivid fancy render him the idol 
of the brilliant circles of fashion, is, nevertheless, to- 
tally unable to govern his own temper, and never enters 
his home, (that spot which, of all others upon earth. 
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should be peculiarly consecrated to gentleness and afiec- 
tion,) in any other character than that of a cold, gloomy 
and capricious tyrant. Let it be remembered, too, that 
the influence of temper is coextensive with society 
itself; and it will not appear a matter of trifling mo- 
ment, to devise the best means of regulating and 
restraining a principle, so intimately associated with the 
general happiness of our species. 

Next to the regulation of the temper, should come 
what may be termed the moral part of education; and 
this, I am persuaded, may also commence at a very early 
period of life. Children can distinguish between right 
and wrong much sooner than a superficial observer 
would imagine. Playthings are to them the same as 
property to men; and in the details of the nursery 
may be found a miniature representation of almost 
all the passions, that actuate society. Sentiments of 
honor, generosity, integrity, benevolence, and truth 
may all be cherished at a very early age; whilst mean- 
ness, selfishness, dishonesty, unkindness and falsehood 
may be as early and effectually restrained. 

So fully am I convinced of the paramount importance 
of a minute and anxious attention to the very dawnings 
of reason and of passion, that I am convinced, if we knew 
the early history of the eminent men who have most 
adorned and benefited the world, we might trace back 
the stream of their usefulness and their fame to the nur- 
sery — to the pure fountain of maternal prudence and 
affection. I trust I shall not be accused of degrading 
cither my character or ray office, by the meanness of flat- 
tery, when I declare my firm persuasion, that in all the 
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social, friendly, and most estimable relations of life, in 
everything that tends to sweeten the cup of mortality, 
the influence of woman is inconceivably superior to that 
of man. But it is in the earliest and most important 
years of existence, that her influence is of unspeakable 
consequence. The first dawning of reason, the first 
stirring of passion, the first liue of character, are marked 
by her eye. Her familiarity and affection remove all 
restraint, and she can distinctly perceive the very inmost 
workings of the heart and mind. * From earliest dawn 
till latest eve,' her eye follows the beloved object of her 
hopes and fears ; so that she enjoys constant opportuni- 
ties of checking every symptom of folly, encouraging 
every appearance of virtue, and deducing lessons of im- 
provement from every occurrence, and from every sur- 
rounding object. On the contrary, man, engaged in the 
turmoil of business, the cares of a profession, or any of 
the thousand harassing avocations of the wodd, returns 
home, rather to relax his mind, by indulging his little 
ones, than to search for imperfections, or to punish faults* 
His return is generally a little jubilee in the domestic 
circle, and it would be hard to act the part of a rigid 
censor ; to cast a gloom over cheerful faces, or to freeze 
the current of enjoyment in happy hearts. Praise is al- 
ways freely, if not always justly given ; and the father of 
a family often knows less of Xhe real dispositions and 
characters of his children, than the humblest domestic 
in his establishment. 

If we look to the commencement of learning, it is 
upon the mother that task also must fall. Her patience, 
her perseverance, her affection^ alone^ are equal to sustain 
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the irksome drudgery of tbat weary season — irksome, 
even where nature has been most bountiful ; but pecu- 
liarly harassing, where she has been sparing of her gifts. 
And then, in sickness, in all the various diseases incident 
to youth, who to sustain the heavy head, to administer 
the healing medicine, to watch the feverish slumber, to 
bear with all the untoward peevishness of youthful suf^ 
fering — who, but that same unwearied friend, that kind- 
est gifl of Heaven — the Christian Mother ? 

Fully, therefore, am I convinced, that in the com- 
mencement of education, which gives direction to the 
whole of coming life, mothers have by far the more difficult 
and more important duties to perform. No young person 
(and I would to God that I could imprint this sentiment 
indelibly upon every youthful mind) can ever be suffi- 
ciently grateful to a good and a prudent mother ; nor suffi- 
ciently thankful to a benignant Providence, if he have 
been blessed with such a parent. But, if such be the 
inestimable advantage of maternal affection regulated by 
prudence, and of maternal gentleness tempered by firm- 
ness, the evil accruing to children from a weak, a careless, 
or a wicked mother, is equally incalculable. Of all the 
calamities which could befal an unfortunate family, that 
of an indiscreet, negligent, criminal, irreligious mother, 
would seem to me the greatest. Hence, Solomon so 
emphatically observes — * A child lefl to himself bringclh' 
(not his father but) * his mother to shame.' His miscon- 
duct reflects peculiar disgrace upon that parent, who, 
from her situation and duty, has been placed by nature, 
to watch over his early years ; to train him up in ilu3 
paths of religion, of virtue, and of peace. An unceasing 
anxiety with regard to the interests of the young, a little 
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reading of biography, some observation of characters, 
and a great deal of conversation with wise and experi- 
enced men have led me to this conclusion ^ that in almost 
every case, the children of a prudent^ intelligent, faithful, 
virtuous and religious mother become prosperous, happy, 
and honored in the world ; whilst those of a negligent, 
ignorant, or sinful mother, rarely attain common respec- 
tability, and much less eminence or distinction. Doubt- 
less, some exceptions to this general principle might be 
easily pointed out, but they could not invalidate the tes- 
timony of * the cloud of witnesses,' which might be ad- 
duced upon the opposite sitJe of the question. Every 
person who has carefully looked into the world, with a 
view of tracing the formation of human character, must 
be convinced, that the influence of fathers is neither so 
great nor so extensive. The unhallowed ^example of 
many a worthless father has been rendered totally innoxr 
ious, by the wisdom and vigilance of a virtuous mother ; 
whilst the most judicious arrangements and the most in- 
defatigable exertions of the best of fathers have been 
entirely defeated by the perverse and sinful indulgence 
of weakly, affectionate and imprudent mothers. 

Might not this very plain statement enforce a most sal- 
utary lesson, with regard to the education of females ? 
From the cradle to the grave, they are the ornament, the 
solace, and the blessing of man. Our first smile is drawn 
forth by their tenderness, our returning cares are soothed 
by their sympathy, and, when sterner natures flee from 
the chamber of suffering, our latest sigh is answered by 
their affection. It is principally, however, as being the 
chief agents in forming the dispositions and characters of 
the rising generation, that their influence is powerful and 
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extensive, beyond all calculation. True, they sit not in 
the senate, but they form the legislators who are to guide 
the destinies of our country; they preside not upon the 
bench, and they enter not the jnry box, yet the balance 
and the sword of justice are under their control; they do 
not ascend the pulpit, but the principles and usefulness 
of the divine are chiefly of their formation; they engage 
not in the toils of a profession, or the affairs of trade, 
but they mould the characters of those, upon whose in- 
tegrity and talents the happiness of individuals and the 
prosperity of the nation so materially depend. 

I do, then, seriously a«k every good and every think- 
ing man, if any education could be too extensive and too 
solid for human beings engaged in the discharge of such 
important duties ; whose influence pervades the entire 
frame of society, reaching from the cottage to the palace, 
and extending in its results from time even to eternity ? 
I know it is urged by many, that the sole business of 
woman is to regulate her domestic concerns, to promote 
the comfort of her husband, and to attend to the manage- 
ment of her children ; and that, for such purposes, only 
a small share of learning or knowledge is required. Now 
the error here, lies not in a mistaken estimate of what 
are really the principal concerns of woman, (for undoubt- 
edly the domestic circle is the proper sphere both of her 
usefulness and honor,) but in underrating the qualifi- 
cations necessary for the faithful and efhcient discharge 
of her important duties. The very regulation of the or- 
dinary affairs of a household must be defective, where 
there is a want of order, and enefgy, and information, in 
the presiding intellect; and it is not easy to conceive 
how the rational enjoyments of an enlightened husband 
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can possibly be promoted by the society of a wife, in 
whose tastes and acquirements he can neither find sym* 
pathy nor edification. With regard to the management 
of children, no talents, no endowments can be too high 
for so important a task. Even in the lowest mechanical 
employment, the artisan requires to understand the jpTop- 
er use of his implements, and the nature of the materials 
upon which he is to operate ; and surely, a christian 
mother, whose own mind is either a waste or a wilder- 
ness, must be totally unfitted for enlarging the under- 
standings, cultivating the dispositions, regulating the 
principles, and forming the habits of her offspring. In 
truth, such a mother is doubly unfitted for her station ; 
first, by incapacity ; and again, in being unable to secure 
that filial reverence and respect, which are essential to 
the due efficacy of all parental instruction. 

Let it not be supposed, however, that I am an enemy 
to what are termed * female accomplishments.' On the 
contrary, I consider them, when moderately and ration- 
ally pursued, as eminently calculated to refine the taste 
and harmonize the feelings of those who possess them, 
whilst they powerfully tend to sweeten the intercourse of 
the domestic and friendly circle, to augment the enjoy- 
ments of general society, and to cast a sunshine over the 
gloomy realities of life. Amidst the ten thousand pur- 
suits and cares of the world, the mind and the spirits re- 
quire relaxation, as well as the body ; and the tastes and 
circumstances of women peculiarly fit them for the ac- 
quisition of those accomplishments, which interest the 
understanding, whilst they soothe the heart. Many a 
father have I seen, after a toilsome and anxious day, re- 
laxing his brow of care, and considering all his exertions 
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as more than repaid, whilst, with parental pride, he noted 
the improvement, or joined in the innocent amusements 
of his children, and cast a look of gratified affection upon 
the faithful companion of his life ! I know nothing in phi- 
losophy, I know nothing in religion,which forbids such feel- 
ings and such enjoyments. Yet, I am persuaded, that ac- 
complishments should only be the adjuncts of education, 
and not its principal business, or its chief end; and, in my 
mind, there is nothing incompatible between elegance 
and solidity. On the contrary, I am convinced, that the 
mind which is most enlarged by the possession of sub- 
stantial knowledge, is the best calculated to appreciate 
and to enjoy those less serious branches of education, 
which tend to cheer and to ornament society. I do not 
despair of seeing the time, when young females shall 
consider themselves infinitely better employed in reading 
the real history of nations, than in perusing volumes of 
unnatural fiction, which only fills the mind with false 
ideas, and the hearjt with injurious feelings — when they 
shall be no more ashamed of learning ancient than mod- 
ern languages, or of attending instructions in philosophy 
which would enlarge their understandings, than of fre- 
quenting the gaudy circles of fashion and amusement — 
when they shall think it more honorable to possess such 
a knowledge of moral science and the principles of hu- 
man action and duty, as would render them useful moth- 
ers, than to imitate, after years of labor, * the wing of a 
butterfly, or the hue of a rose.' 

It may be inquired, however, would I educate every 
woman for a governess ? Yes, most assuredly. Every 
mother is, or at least ought to be, a teacher of the holiest 
and most interesting kind. Various avocations may pre- 
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vent her from being a regular instructer, but no earthly 
consideration should preclude her from being the occa- 
sional, nay the frequent teacher of her children. In or- 
der that she may be able to act thus, to select proper 
assistants in the sacred work, to judge of their fidelity 
in the execution, and to preserve a spirit of energy and 
zeal, it is absolutely necessary that she should herself 
possess the requisite qualifications. I care not what 
may be her station, this is her duty. If her rank be 
humble, prudence, economy, and a laudable desire to 
advance her family demand it. If her rank be exalted, 
many considerations render it still more imperative. 
Too many, I fear, in afiluent circumstances imagine, 
that because they can afford ample remuneration to 
competent instructors, they are therefore exempted 
from all personal attention to the education of their chil- 
dren. No error could be more fatal. In the higher 
ranks of life, where young persons are perpetually 
surrounded by fawning and interested flatterers, where 
the innate vanity and presumption of the human heart 
are inflamed by indulgence and conscious superiority, 
no authority less than parental is adequate to restrain 
the passions, to discipline the principles, to form the 
habits, and to animate exertion. And, let it be farther 
considered, that in proportion as the station is exalted^ 
so i? the influence of the individual occupying it ex* 
tended. The happiness of thousands frequently de^ 
pends upon the disposition and character of a single 
person. The afiluent man, of enlightened piety, hu- 
mane sentiments, cultivated understanding, and enlarg-^ 
ed views of public usefulness, is often the means of dif-^ 
fiising over a wide circle the inestimable blessings of 
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religion and morality, of industry and prosperity, of 
cheerfulness and peace. On the other hand, the igno- 
rant and profligate man of weahh, without knowledge 
or inclination to do good, possessing ample means for 
the gratification of degrading passions and tyrannical 
propensities, necessarily becomes a moral pestilence, 
diffusing the contagion of vice and misery through all 
the channels of social life around him. Of what pecu- 
liar importance is it, therefore, not only for their own 
honor and happiness, but also for the good of society, 
that persons occupying influential stations should re- 
ceive a solid and virtuous education. 

•The christian mother, who imagines that her rank ex- 
empts her from the duties of parental vigilance and in- 
struction, wofully miscalculates the nature of her ofhce; 
and she who looks upon it as a degradation to be- 
come the instructress of her own children, is a total 
stranger to that which constitutes the highest honor of her 
sex and station. In the circle of fashion, she may be 
fair and lovely; her accomplishments may secure the 
admiration of others, and swell her own heart with 
vanity : but, after all, such is not the true scene of 
her genuine interest, and respectability and happiness. 
The sphere of her substantial, unfading honor lies 
far away from the crowded haunts of amusement, in a 
peaceful and secluded apartment of her happy home. 
There, in the midst of her little ones, she represses the 
frowardness of one, encourages the diffidence of anoth- 
er, and ' in familiar phrase and adapted story' pours 
lessons of instruction into the minds of all. With a- 
mother's gentleness, she draws forth their talents; 
with a mother's firmness, she regulates their tempers; 
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with a mother's prudence, she prepares them to adorn 
their station upon earth; and with a mother's piety^ 
she leads them in th« onward path towards heaven. 
The wide expanse of the globe presents no object more 
interesting, more exalted, or more useful than such a 
christian parent; uor is there any spot of nature, on 
which the eye of Omniscience rests with more com- 
placency, than upon the retired and peaceful scene of 
her virtuous labors. Such a mother becomes the centre 
of a system of usefulness, of whose extent the imagina- 
tion can form no adequate conception; for there is not 
a single worthy principle which she instils, that may not 
descend as the ornament and solace of ten thousand 
generations. For my own part, I have always consid- 
ered parents, who devoted their leisure hours to the in- 
struction of their offspring, as the most estimable and 
the most useful members of society; and I never could 
read the story of the Spartan king, who was found by 
the Persian ambassadors placing in the midst of his 
children, without looking upon that circumstance as 
more honorable than all his victories. I do especially 
believe, that no plan could be devised for elevating the 
entire frame of society half so efficacious, as that which 
would produce a succession of well-instructed, judicious 
and virtuous christian mothers. The laws of the states- 
man, and the lessons of the divine, would be but feeble 
instruments of prevention and reformation, in compari- 
son with the hallowed, all-pervading agency of mater- 
nal wisdom, energy and affection. Let it not be sup- 
posed, however, that I am the advocate of visionary 
schemes of education. . It would neither be practicable- 
nor desirable, for every woman to become deeply learn- 
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ed ; but I would have every female substantially edu- 
cated, in proportion to her rank, her abilities and her 
opportunities. This is surely neither unreasonable nor 
irapracticable; and I am persuaded, that in this age of 
increasing light, it is a subject which will gradually se- 
cure a larger portion of public consideration. 

The paramount importance of a minute and anxious 
attention to the principles and habits of the young, 
naturally suggests the absolute necessity of the strict- 
est vigilance in the selection of domestic servants. In 
all families, above the very lowest ranks, domestics are 
necessarily the frequent, and, in many cases, the ordi- 
nary companions of children. It is much to be lament- 
ed, that the young are seldom admitted to the presence 
of their parents, except at stated times of formal exhibi- 
tion and indulgence. They are, therefore, at a period 
of life, when the mind is perpetually demanding infor- 
mation, and the heart peculiarly susceptible of impres- 
sions, thrown almost entirely upon their own resources^ 
or upon the casual assistance of servants. If these be 
ignorant, they cannot satisfy the cravings of the mind 
after knowledge; if they be superstitious, they must 
inspire visionary and enfeebling terrors ; and if they be 
blasphemous or licentious in their language, they ne- 
cessarily corrupt the principles and habits. Have we 
not all known melancholy instances, in which the mo&t 
affectionate and judicious exertions of parents have 
been totally counteracted, even by the casual associa- 
tion of a profligate domestic? and what must be the 
fatal consequences, when the young mind is exposed 
to the perpetual influence of ignorance and immorality? 
Yet, how seldom do these considerations occur, even in 
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the engagement of those domestics whose special prov- 
ince is the management of the young! The principal 
qualifications sought for are, manners, accent, personal 
neatness, and habits of attention. These, I admit, are 
all desirable ; but what are they, without the accompa- 
niment of religious principles, pure conversation, and a 
virtuous deportment ? Few individuals would be dis- 
posed to admit into their families persons who were la- 
boring under a contagious disease, although the ca- 
lamity could only be temporary, and the utmost penalty, 
earthly loss : and, yet, how little do they dread the ad- 
mission of those who may infect the very hearts and 
spirits of their children with a moral pestilence, equally 
awful and incurable ! For my own part, I solemnly de- 
clare, that I would prefer the introduction of a fever 
into my dwelling, to the residence of a servant, for a 
single month, in familiar intercourse with my children, 
whose habits were immoral, and whose conversation 
was indecent or profane. 

The truth is, the best exertions of parents must fail to 
preserve their offspring uncontaminated, amidst unprin- 
cipled and profligate domestics. It, therefore, becomes 
a matter of the most serious concern to every christian 
parent, to ascertain the best means of securing a suc- 
cession of servants, worthy of his confidence and protec- 
tion. This desideratum can only be obtained, by con- 
ferring upon the humbler ranks the means of procuring 
a reasonable literary education, based upon the solid 
foundation of religious and moral principles. Every 
man of affluence, and every man in the middle walks of 
life, may assist in carrying forward this great work, not 
merely by his pecuniary contributions, but also by his 
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countenance and personal exertions in promoting Sun- 
day School instruction. The Lord's day is peculiarly 
favorable for the iaculcation of religious principles; 
and I know not how the immediate service of God can 
be more properly preceded or followed^ than by acts of 
beneficence and good- will towards our fellow-creatures. 
Let it be remembered, too, that our exertions in this 
holy cause will be like the mercy, so beautifully de- 
scribed by the poet, ^ twice blest — blessing him that 
gives, and him that receives.' Besides ^ the luxury of 
doing good,' we shall receive a solid recompense in the 
faithful, virtuous, and exemplary domestics, whom we 
are preparing for oui selves, and our children, and our 
children's children. Were we, in addition to these in- 
structions, to require of all the inmates of our dwell- 
ings a regular attendance upon the stated ordinances 
of religion, and to associate them with ourselves in our 
family devotions, we should still farther secure their 
fidelity and afiection. 

Yet, after all, we ought to be the principal compan- 
ions of our own children. It is unnatural, it is criminal, 
it is destructive, to throw them almost exclusively into 
the society of those, who must be, at best, but ill quali- 
fied, and not much inclined, to be their instructers. 
Can there be any soil more worthy of our sedulous cul- 
tivation, than the minds and the hearts of our own oflf^ 
spring ? The period is approaching in which we shall 
have to render an account for every gift of Providence; 
and for none shall we be more awfully responsible, than 
for the inunortal souls committed to our care. 

If education be of such vast importance, as I have en- 
deavored tQ deipoqstr^te, every attempt to explain the 
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most pfoper method of conducting it is entitled to serious 
consideration. I proceed, therefore, to make a few plain 
observations, which may, I trust, under the influence of 
divine grace, be the means of impressing the minds of 
some with a deeper sense of duty, and assisting con- 
scientious parents to * train up their children in the way 
they should go.' 

Good principles being equally the ground-work of all 
true virtue and of all solid happiness, parents ought very 
early to impress upon the minds of their offspring an 
abiding sense of the existence, the preseace, and the 
providence of God, and thus lay the foundation of a re- 
ligious education. I say, of a religious education; for 
I am firmly pursuaded, that all instruction, which is not 
connected with the great principles of Christianity, rests 
upon a basis totally devoid of permanency and security. 
If parents inculcate the necessity of diligent application, 
obliging manners, and moral respectability, merely upon 
the ground of temporal convenience or advantage, their 
education is like * the house which was built upon the sand;' 
for, when the winds and the floods of trial and temptation 
beat upon it, it will assuredly fall. But an education 
conducted under the sacred sanctions of religion resem- 
bles * the house which was founded upon a rock ; ' it will 
stand secure, a shelter and a home, amidst all the storms 
and agitation of the world. 

I am very far from desiring, however, that young per- 
sons should become religious professors, unnatural de- 
votees, or ignorant controversialists. Ridiculous stories 
of wonderful children have been told, and written, and 
circulated, to the serious injury of true piety, and the 
mortification of all sober-minded Christians. Poor young 
creatures scarcely acquainted with the rudiments of 
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hamttn learnings and knowing no more of the divine 
wordy than the few passages which they have been taught 
to repeat in confirmation of some favorite dogma, are 
often represented as ' understanding all knowledge and 
all mysteries ; ' as more competent judges of the sublime 
doctrines of the Bible, than some of the wisest and the 
best of men, and as enjoying the immediate 'testimony 
of the Spirit,' with regard to the truth of their own 
opinions. Such representations have the most powerful 
tendency to destroy the natural modesty and ingenuous- 
ness of youth, to fill the mind with delusion and the 
heart with presumption, to encourage false profession, 
and undermine the very foundations of rational piety. 
Yet, whilst I feel myself bound to condemn such a pre- 
tended and unattainable knowledge of the * deep things of 
Heaven' on the part of mere children, I do most strenu- 
ously maintain, from my own observation and experience, 
that they may be very early taught to know that there is 
a God who made them, who supplies all their wants, 
who sees all their actions, who is acquainted with all 
their thoughts, who is pleased with them when they do 
right, and who is offended when they do evil. We all 
know, how early imaginary fears may be impressed upon 
the mind, and how exceedingly difficult it is to efface 
them, even when they are disowned by the growing rea- 
son of succeeding years. In many cases, the highest 
powers of understanding, and the most profound senti- 
ments of religion, are inadequate to remove them. The 
celebrated Dr Johnson, one of the greatest ornaments of 
English literature, who labored so zealously and so suc- 
cessfully to eradicate moral error from the minds of 
others, was himself, to the latest hour of his existence, a 
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slave to the superstitious dread of apparitions ! How 
easy and how salutary a task must it then be, to imbue 
the mind with the rational and filial fear of God — a fear 
which grows with the powers of the understanding, and 
increases with the devout affections of the heart! There 
is certainly no other sentiment, in the entire range of 
virtuous feelings, calculated to be so powerfully and ao 
permanently influential on human conduct, as a reveren- 
tial and abiding sense of the constant presence and pro- 
vidence of the Supreme Being. Even before the eyea 
of their fellow-mortals, men are deterred from commit^ 
ting acts of indecency and criminality ; and surely, if 
they could be induced seriously to consider, that the eye 
of Omniscience is the perpetual witness of all their 
thoughts, and desires, and actions, the most powerful 
barrier would be erected against the inroads of all im- 
piety and immorality. It appears to be upon this prin- 
ciple, that *the fear of the Lord' is so emphatically 
called in Scripture, ' the beginning of wisdom ; * and 
therefore it is a matter of the highest importance, to as- 
certain in what manner a sentiment so valuable may be 
most effectually attained. All men are agreed with re- 
gard to the period of life, at which this important princi- 
ple ought to be inculcated. * Remember thy Creator in 
the days of thy youth,' is a precept received with univer- 
sal approbation. But, whilst this perfect accordance of 
opinion exists with respect to the paramount importance of 
endeavoring to infuse principles of piety into the human 
mind at a very early period of existence, there is by no 
means the same agreement of sentiment as to the best 
means of accomplishing so desirable an end. I shall 
not occupy time, by examining the various opinions 
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which have been advanced upon this subject, but con- 
lent myself with explaining a very simple method, which, 
from experience, I would recommend as efficacious in 
raising the minds and the affections, even of very young 
persons, to the glorious Author of all good. 

It may be safely laid down as an incontrovertible po- 
sition, that the mere use of words, how proper soever 
in themselves, to which the person employing them at- 
taches no meaning, can never have the smallest influence, 
either upon the heart or the understanding ; and I think 
it is equally evident, that no external form or ceremony, 
the design and tendency of which are totally incompre- 
hensible, can in any degree accomplish the object for 
which it was instituted. Let us apply these plain prin- 
ciples to the ordiiiary method of inculcating early senti- 
ments of reverence towards the Deity. The child is 
compelled to kneel down at its mother's knee, to assume 
a grave countenance, to join its little hands in form of 
devotion, to repeat words of which it no more compre- 
hends the meaning than if they were Hebrew, and to go 
through an irksome ceremony, from day to day, with a 
listless heart and an uninterested mind. Is it any won- 
der that, under such a system, the poor child should so 
often cast its eyes from object to object, or that it should 
become intolerably drowsy, or that it should manifest in- 
numerable symptoms of uneasiness, whilst it repeats a 
task which it learned with no feeling but that of pain 1 
Is not such a system, I would ask, eminently calculated 
to defeat the very end which it desires to promote, and 
to associate the service of God, in the mind of the child, 
with feelings directly opposed to those of reverence and 
devotion ? 
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Nor is it a less injurious plan^ when ehildren are 
a little farther advanced^ to attempt instructing them 
in the general principles of Christianity, by requiring 
them to commit, as an irksome task, volumes of hjnnnB 
and books of scripture — in which drudgery the memory- 
is, almost universally, the only faculty employed^ -If to 
this wc add the consideration, that these painful exer- 
cises are usually connected with the Lord's day, we per- 
ceive the completion of a system, preeminently adapted 
to render the bible anything but ' a pleasure,' and the 
sabbath anything but * a delight.' Surely, it is as im- 
politic as it is unjust to make religion thus appear to the 
youthful mind, as if it were unfriendly to happiness, and 
to connect its principles and ordinances with unprofitable 
labor and painful sacrifices. Such a mode of instructioD 
has a natural tendency to destroy the feelings of genuine 
piety, to produce a constrained and hypocritical profession 
for a season, and to terminate in eventual infidelity, I 
have known several instances of such a melancholy prc>- 
gress, in the children of sincerely pious, but excessively 
rigid parents. This circumstance amply proves, how 
delicate a task it is to regulate the human mind ; to pre- 
serve the proper medium between a criminal neglect, 
which would permit evil propensities to grow without 
control, and an injudicious severity of discipline, that 
would create a rebellious impatience of restraint, and an 
insatiable craving for the cup of forbidden pleasure. I 
am fully persuaded, that such a happy medium can only 
be attained, by making religious education an affair of the 
heart and the understanding, instead of a mere matter 
of words, or formal profession, or abstract theory. 
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1 would therefore teach the first lessons of piety to the 
young, in the fair and glorious book of Nature. I would 
lead them through the cultivated fields, and the pleasant 
pastures, and the flowery meadows, and the leafy groves. 
When the husbandman casts his seed into the bosom of 
the earth, when the green blade springs forth, and when 
the ripe ear yields abundance, I would show them the 
providence of God, in the mode of supplying their daily 
wants. When they listened with joy to the music of the 
groves, when they looked with delight on the peaceful 
cattle feeding upon the green pastures, when they re- 
marked the industry of the bee, or the sportive fluttering 
of the butterfly, or the happiness of the myriads of beings 
that were enjoying existence in the air, in the waters, or 
upon the earth, I would lead them to consider the infinite 
goodness of God, in the diffusion of such unbounded en- 
joyment. In the refreshing breeze, the reviving shower, 
and the animating sun ; in the formation of every tree, 
and plant, and flower, as well as of every animated being, 
I would lead them to admire the transcendent wisdom of 
their Creator. And when the dews of evening should 
begin to fall, when they were returning to their peaceful 
homes with invigorated bodies and joyous spirits, I would 
point to the fair moon, rising in tranquil beauty, and to 
one star after another, appearing in the glorious firma- 
ment of heaven ; and I would lead them to reverence the 
power and majesty of Him, who had formed all the starry 
worlds which they beheld, and who had, no doubt, also 
peopled them with inhabitants 1 At the season of refresh- 
ment I would remind them, by the devout expression of 
my own gratitude, and by recalling to their recollection 
what they had themselves witnessed, to whom they were 
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indebted for all their comforts and blessings. When the 
hour of repose drew near, I would kneel down in the 
midst of my children, as every christian parent is bound 
to do ; I would praise my Creator for all his mercies, 
supplicate a continuation of his bounties, and fervently 
implore him to bless my little ones. And when they af- 
terwards addressed their ' Father in Heaven' in personal 
prayer, before retiring to rest, they would no longer offer 
a heartless and a mindless service ; they would know 
whom they worshipped, and feel why they ought to be 
grateful. Thus, might the hearts of the young become 
truly interested in the cause of religion, and imbued with 
the sacred odour of piety, which would ever retain its 
freshness, although they should be broken by the shocks 
of misfortune, or withered by the winter of age, 

I know it may be said by many, thai what I have been 
advancing is all visionary and theoretical ; but I am not 
afraid of its being so considered by the wise and the ex- 
perienced, who have carefully studied human nature, and 
observed the progress of the human mind. Children 
think much sooner, and much more accurately, than most 
persons imagine. Indeed, fond and partial parents are 
always sensible of this in their own offspring. They are 
quite delighted with their shrewd remarks, and oflen as- 
tonished and puzzled by their curious questions ; but they 
take it for granted that these are only indications of ex- 
traordinary talents in their own children, and that all 
others are comparatively ignorant and uninteresting. 
This, however, is a mere error of parental partiality ; for 
the mass of other children are fully equal to their own ; 
and all are much more, and much earlier the objects of 
religious and moral culture than is generally believed* 
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Their ignorance of language is the principal barrier in 
the way of their instruction. They are often unable to 
find words to explain their own ideas, and we have usually 
as much difficulty in selecting terms suited to give them 
a proper conception of ours. Yet, it is wonderful, how 
much knowledge, especially with regard to external ob- 
jects, they may acquire, under moderately judicious 
treatment, where affection never loses patience in conse- 
quence of their unceasing interrogatories, and where a 
sound discretion adapts the language of explanation « to 
the extent of their capacities. No more fatal mistake 
Gould be made in the treatment of children, than repress- 
ing their curiosity by refusing to answer their questions. 
An inquisitive disposition ought to be particularly en- 
couraged, as it opens the most favorable inlet for knowl- 
edge at a very early period of life. The information 
which a child desires to obtain always affords it pleasure, 
and usually makes a permanent impression upon its mind ; 
whilst, on the contrary, knowledge which is pressed 
upon it by others is generally received with indifference, 
and soon passes away. Many questions put by children 
may be trifling, many absurd, and many difficult to be 
answered ; but the very reply of a judicious parent to a 
frivolous interrogatory may be so framed, as to correct an 
error of judgment, and the most difficult question should 
receive an answer, if possible ; or, at the very least, a 
satisfactory reason should be assigned for refusing a reply. 
In everything connected with religious principles and 
impressions, it is peculiarly important that this course 
should be pursued. If a child inquire, (and what child 
does not ?) who made the sun, and the moon, and the 
stars — who formed the mountains, and the rivers, and 
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the beasts of the field — who created himself, and his 
parents, and all other human beings — would it not be 
. the utmost fatuity, to omit so favorable an opportunity of 
inculcating the first and most influential principle of all 
religion — the existence, the power, and the providence 
of God ? That this great piinciple may be inculcated, 
and that an abiding conviction of the constant presence 
of the Deity may be impressed upon the mind, at a very 
early period of life, I do aver from experience ; and in 
this sentiment, I am convinced I shall have the concur- 
rence of every judicious parent, and of every man who 
has attentively considered the tendencies of human nature. 
This habitual reverence of the Supreme Being will 
be materially strengthened in the minds of the young, 
by conducting them regularly to the public services of 
religion, and thus associating all their previous senti- 
ments of piety with the hallowed solemnities of the 
sanctuary, and the deliberate approbation of the wise 
and good. Parents, who neglect the private and publie 
duties of the Lord's day, who spend it in drowsy in- 
difference, or degrade it into a season of worldly occu- 
pation or vain amusement, cannot expect that the love 
and fear of God should be established in the hearts of 
their children. These essential principles of piety, these 
jiurest foundations of moral respectability, are never to be 
found in the lukewarm and careless spirit ,* and what the 
father possesses not in himself, he cannot communicate 
to his son. For my own part, I have almost universally 
observed, that the decay of vital religion, in individuals 
and families, has exactly kept pace with their neglect of 
religious institutions. This is peculiarly true with re- 
gard to the young, who have no t^ounterpoise for their 
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thoughtlessness and folly, save wbdt is to be found in the 
habitual reverence of God. Chiistian parents, therefore 
who omit to lead their children to the sanctuary, neglect 
to furnish them with the most powerful defence against 
all the trials and all the temptations of the world. 

The reading of the holy scriptures is another most 
effectual means of promoting a religious and moral edu- 
cation. They contain the charter of our salvation, the 
grounds of our duty, the objects of our faith, and the an- 
chor of our hopes. They are a treasure of inestimable 
value to all, but especially to the young, who most require 
the instruction of divine wisdom. Without a knowledge 
cf the sacred records all education must be defective. 
Bui, whilst ' all scripture, given by inspiration of God, is 
profitable for doctrine, for reproof, for correction, and for 
instruction in righteousness/ the moral law, the prophe- 
cies, and the devotional parts of the Old Testament, with 
the whole of the christian revelation, are peculiarly adapt- 
ed for the edification of the young. I do not say, that 
every part of the divine word is not calculated to afford 
salutary instruction to minds which are prepared to re- 
ceive it ; but, in the ceremonial law and the historical 
books of the Old Testament there are several things 
which appear to me but little suited to the capacities and 
feelings of youth. These I would leave for the consider- 
ation of riper years, and direct the mind principally to 
the dispensation of ' the glorious gospel of the grace of 
Crod.' Nor would I impose even this as an irksome task 
and fatiguing drudgery. I would not insist upon chil- 
dren's committing large portions of the New Testament 
to memory, lest I should create disgust and aversion, 
where I only desire to promote admiration and respect. 
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The injudicious system of enforcing a literal repetition of 
scripture, as a regular school-task, and sometimes as a 
penalty for idleness or misconduct, is pre-eminently ca^ 
culated to destroy the very rudiments of piety in the 
human heart. This mischievous error has arisen from 
a misconception of the true nature of religion^* from 
making it a concern merely of words and ideas, whereas 
in reality it is especially an affair of the affections ; fi>r 
* it is the heart which God requires.' I would not thus at- 
tempt to instruct the young in a knowledge of the sacred 
volume ; but, when they had previously considered and 
read a certain portion, I would question them with regard 
to its contents, and thus move onward in regular succes- 
sion, with frequent reference to previous information, until 
the substance of the gospel should be engraven on their 
minds, and the spirit of the gospel infused into their 
hearts. Knowledge and feelings thus acquired would 
not vanish, like mere impressions of the memory, but 
would permanently remain as the guides and consolations 
of life, associated in the mind with pleasurable recollec- 
tions. Besides, young persons educated on such a system 
would generally be steady in their religious principleck 
Having once drunk * the waters of life ' from the pure 
fountain of the divine word, they could scarcely turn to 
the polluted streams of human invention in afler years. 

As ^ the chief corner stone ' of a religious education, 
the minds of the young should be very frequently direct- 
ed towards our blessed Saviour. They may not be able 
to appreciate all his labors of love, to understand all his 
divine instructions, to comprehend all the gracious pur- 
poses of his death, and resurrection, and mediation ; but 
I know that, at a very early age, they may become truly 
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interested in his character and sufferings. I have seen 
the cheeks of an intelligent child sufiused with tears, 
whilst reading the indignities of the judgment-hall, an4 
the awful sufferings of Calvary. And, when the heart 
is thus impressed, every word from the lips of the gracious 
Being, who has become such an object of affectionate in- 
terest, is received with reverence and respect. 

In the important work of early religious instruction 
parents must necessarily be the principal agents; but 
their labors acquire an additional efficacy, when they are 
aided by the ministers of the gospel. In the estimation 
of the young, there is always a sacredness attached to 
the ministerial character, which gives weight and energy 
to instruction ; and I am fully persuaded that the faith- 
ful servant of Christ does not occupy so high a station of 
usefulness, even whilst he is delivering the holiest truths 
from the pulpit, as when he is engaged in the humble 
task of impressing lessons of wisdom and virtue upon the 
youthful mind. By such unostentatious labors he con- 
ciliates affection, prepares the soil for the good see^ 
which he is afterwards to sow, and, independently of all 
higher considerations, secures an abundant harvest of 
respect and honor for his coming years. He may devote 
his mind to study, he may acquire the reputation of learn- 
ing, or piety, or eloquence, and he may become an emi- 
nent preacher of righteousness ; but, at the close of his 
mortal career, he will assuredly look back upon the 
peaceful hours, which he dedicated to the familiar instruc- 
tion of the young, as by far the most profitable of his 
whole existence. A minister of the gospel who neglects 
this sacred duty, though he possessed the eloquence and 
the knowledge of a Paul^ is still 'but as sounding brass^ 
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or a tinkling cymbal.' He leaves the parents without en- 
couragement or assistance, the children without know- 
ledge, or motives to acquire it ; and even his religious 
opinions, of which he boasts as having the peculiar sanc- 
tion of truth, depend entirely for their extension upon 
the operations of chance, or the formal harangues of the 
pulpit. The work of the Lord cannot prosper in such 
hands ; the canker-worm of indifference must gradually 
consume the very vitals of religion ; and those, who com- 
mence the career of life without religious principles, will 
almost invariably continue it without moral practice. 
The ministers of the gospel, therefore, are peculiarly 
bound, by the most sacred and awful responsibility, to 
watch over the education of the rising generation ; to aid 
and encourage parents in the diligent discharge of their 
Qjduous duties ; and to difRise around them the invalua- 
ble blessings of an early piety. 

Religious sentiments, however, ought never to be in- 
culcated as mere abstract principles. They should he 
instantly associated in the mind with moral feelings, 
and the active discharge of moral duties. Wanting this 
connexion, they are as a tree without fruit. The guar- 
dians of the young, therefore, should constantly labor to 
associate the filial fear of God with a reverence for his 
commandments, and the love of the Saviour with good- 
will towards mankind. The important relative duties of 
integrity and truth, of generosity and kindness, of for- 
giveness and charity, ought to be enforced as the very 
€aid and essence of true religion. Above all things, 
the prevalent and degrading vice of falsehood should be 
qarefiilly repressed, as offensive to God, destructive to 
the peace of society, and disgraceful to themselves. No 
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exertion, no vigilance, on the part of parents, can be too 
great to secure an inward love and habitual observanoe 
of truth. Where this great virtue is wanting, all other 
honorable principles must be deficient ; and wherever it 
is to be found, we may confidently look for its natural 
attendants, integrity and benevolence. Kind and con* 
siderate treatment is always the most likely to secure 
the interests of truth ; for I am persuaded that all false- 
hood has its origin in fear — the fear of punishment, or 
disapprobation. J would, therefore, pardon almost any 
folly or offence, not involving gross impiety or moral tur- 
pitude, in order to secure a habit of candor and veracity. 
Next to the social virtues, those of a more immediately 
personal character may be very early inculcated ; and 
upon these a large portion of human happiness neces- 
sarily depends. No period of life, above mere infancy, 
is too early for teaching self-denial and patience of con- 
trol. Thousands of the hot and ungovernable spirits, 
that have brought sorrow upon themselves, and inflicted 
miseries upon others, owe their misfortunes and their 
crimes to uncorrected passions, and unsubdued peevish- 
ness of temper, in the very earliest stages of existence. 
The same wisdom of experience, which prevents a child 
from thrusting its hand a second time into a flame, 
would, under proper management, prevent it from in- 
dulging in violent bursts of passion. And I am per- 
suaded, (for I have witnessed the fact,) that children 
might be almost as easily taught to refrain from tasting 
forbidden sweets by a salutary fear of incurring displea- 
sure, as to avoid the repetition of actions accompanied 
by personal suffering. 
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Bat it may be inqaired — if it be so easy a task to teaeb 
those early lessons of piety, morality, and self-restraint^ 
why are not young persons universally trained up in such 
salutary habits? I answer — because some parents are 
criminally negligent, others injudiciously rigorous, many 
culpably indulgent, and almost all mistaken with regard 
to what ought to be the grand objects of human pur- 
suits. 

It is much to be lamented, that many persons, in all 
ranks of society, are criminally indifferent with respect 
to the principles and education of their children. This, 
however, is especially the case at the two extremes of the 
social scale. The lowest classes, fatigued with daily 
toil, harassed with returning wants, destitute of all the 
nobler aspirings of nature, and too frequently ignorant of 
the inestimable advantages of religious and moral culture, 
are contented if they can supply their children with the 
coarsest fare and scanty raiment. They have never 
themselves risen above the station in which they were 
bom ; they anticipate no higher destiny for their chil- 
dren ; and they do not imagine that any very extensive 
endowments, either intellectual or moral, are necessary 
to the success of mere manual industry. Such persons 
are much more the objects of compassion than of censure ; 
but the same palliation cannot be offered for the conduct 
of those in the other extreme of society, who are too often 
equally neglectful. Occupied with the enjoyments or 
the vanities of life, they too frequently commit the entire 
care of their offspring to mercenary hands; they are con- 
tent with occasional reports of their progress, and rest 
satisfied that all must be well, when they are passing 
through the ordinary routine of fashionable education. 
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The minds of their children may remain a comparative 
blank, whilst their hearts( are over-run with the rank 
weeds of irreligion and vice ; and thus, those who are 
to influence the destinies of thousands are, not unfre- 
quently, amongst the worst educated men in the commu- 
nity. Honorable exceptions to this statement, I am well 
aware, may easily be found, where persons of the high- 
est rank are remarkably distinguished for their parental 
fidelity ; but these exceptions are not of ordinary occur- 
rence, and cannot invalidate the general rule. 

Excessive rigor and injudicious severity on the part 
of parents are less common, but not less certain sources 
of irreligious feeling and immoral practice. Whilst some 
persons are so weakly afiectionate as to perceive no fail- 
ings in their children, others are so unnaturally harsh 
as to see nothing but imperfections. Influenced by an 
overweening vanity, they desire to see their children 
superior to all others, and are therefore subjected to in- 
cessant chagrin. Disappointed in their talents, discon- 
tented with their progress, and irritated because they 
want the polish of the world and the ste9,diness^ of age, 
they cast the blame of their own absurd mortification 
upon their unoffending offspring. With a wild impa- 
tience and tyranny, they demand exertions beyond their 
strength, expect a gravity beyond their years, refuse the 
most salutary indulgences, and, if they happen to be what 
is termed religious, exact a formality of devotion equally 
unnatural and absurd. ■ The inevitable result of such a 
system is, that their children view them with terror in- 
stead of affection, hate those studies which are the p^« 
petual sources of sorrow, endeavor to deceive those 
whom they cannot propitiate, and turn hypocrites in re- 
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ligion to avoid the penalty of sincerity. The fi&rrerted 
ingenuity of man could devise no plan of education m^re 
destructive of all piety and morality. The moment that 
a young person so educated is set free from the fetters 
with which he has been bound, and escapes from the 
unnatural tyranny by which he has been enslaved, he is 
prepared to give the reins to every passion, and to cast all 
religious and moral restraint to the winds. 

It must be admitted, however, that culpable indulgence 
is a much more prevalent source of erroneous education, 
than that which I have just described. The natural, the 
laudable desire of the parental heart is, to confer happi- 
ness. Youth requires indulgence, and it would be equal- 
ly barbarous and unwise to refuse it. Judicious kind- 
ness is the best instrument of human instruction ; it calls 
forth all the native tendencies of the heart ; nothing is 
hidden from the eye of affection. The entire character 
lies open to inspection ; so that every virtuous tendency 
may be encouraged, and every vicious propensity re- 
strained. To parental indulgence, therefore, I would 
prescribe no limits but those which would render it truly 
conducive to the happiness of its object. Now let it be 
considered, that in making a due estimate of happiness 
we must view the whole course of human life. We 
should never call that conducive to a man's happiness, 
which afforded him the enjoyment of a day at the heavy 
cost of miserable years. Upon this principle, the gratifi- 
cation of every appetite and desire on the part of the 
young, is but a wretched preparation for the vicissitudes 
of the world. In the busy haunts of men, every hand 
will not bring supplies like that of a gentle mother, nor 
every voice speak kindness like that of an indulgent 
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ftther. The unfortimate being, whose will has never 
been controlled^ whose passions have never been re- 
strainedy is bat ill suited for the conflicts of this cel{^ 
ish and bustling scene. I shall go fiuther, however, 
and say, that even in youth such an individual is never 
happy. I have always looked upon the poor child as an 
(d>ject of compassion, whose craving desires were most 
freely gratified. The wealth of the Indies, and all the 
ingenuity of man, could not supply its increasing de- 
mands. After exhausting all possible sources of gratifi* 
cation, its imagination would become its tormentor ; and 
the object of ten thousand indulgences would be only a 
peevish and miserable creature. On the other hand, the 
child, whose unreasonable desires have been restrained, 
whose temper and passions have been subdued, to whom 
indulgence has been sometimes extended and sometimes 
refused, is uniformly cheerful and contented ; a gratifica- 
tion withheld inflicts no pain, a favor conferred communi- 
cates real pleasure. It is evident, therefore^ that a mind 
which has been weakened, and a heart which has been 
perverted by excessive indulgence, never can become the 
seat of manly thought, or generous sentiment. 

To all other causes which impede the progress of a 
salutary education, may be added the mistaken estimate, 
too generally formed, of what ought to be the grand ob- 
jects of human pursuit. I do not say, that upon this sub- 
ject men make any serious mbtake in theory, or in 
words, or in profession ; all admit, that piety and virtue 
should be the primary objects of human desire. But 
what say their actions 1 Is it to tlie attainment of these 
that Uiey principally direct the education of their chil- 
dren t On the contrary, have not aU their exertions an 
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undivided view to the interests and enjoyments of the 
world ? What efforts are constantly made, with respect 
to mere temporal instruction, to manners, to accomplish- 
ments, and to placing them on the road of fortune and. 
reputation ! These, I admit, are all desirable, but they 
should not be the chief objects sought for in education. 
We are expressly commanded by our blessed Lord, ' to 
seek first the kingdom of God and his righteousness/ un- 
der the sacred assurance, that if we do so, ' all other. 
necessary good things will be added unto us.' I shall, 
therefore, bring this discourse to a conclusion, by ad- 
dressing a plain and brief exhortation to parents upon 
the important subject of their relative duties. 

Christian parents, I address myself to you, most 
earnestly beseeching you to remember the awful re- 
sponsibility of the parental character. The interests of 
time and of eternity hang upon your conduct. The 
children whom God has given you are the most sacred 
and valuable trust, which he could have committed to 
your care. With their lot your own is likewise cast. 
• Should they, through your virtuous exertions, as the^ 
humble instruments of the grace of God, ^ be raised to 
glory, and honor, and eternal life,' you also ^ shall 
have your crown of rejoicing ;' but if, through your ne- 
glect or criminality, they should go down to sorrow, 
^ then will their blood be required at your hands ! ' O, 
my fellow Christians, what an awful consideration is 
this ! You would stand at the bed of their earthly su^ 
fering with afflicted hearts, and mourn even under the 
dispensation of Providence ; — ^with what feelings, then, 
wguld you contemplate the misery of their inmiortal 
souls, and look upon yourselves as the guilty cause of 
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all their sorrows ! 1 beseech you, brethren, by all the 
promises and all the threatenings of the divine word^ 
to address yourselves diligently to the transcendently 
important duties of your station. In so sacred a cause 
indifierence is crime. Let not their minds and their 
hearts remain without instruction ; but whilst you in- 
culcate the sublime principles of thegospel, let religion 
appear to them in all her native loveliness, as a gra- 
cious angel of purity and peace. Let no harshness of 
language, no austerity of manner, no unnatural exac- 
tions on your part, lead them to look upon piety as un- 
friendly to their happiness. Show them rather, that 
religion checks no decent joy, forbids no innocent plea- 
sure. Make it your rational and delightful task, 

* To try each art, reprove each fond delay, 
Allure to brighter worlds, and lead the way.* 

But, whilst you manifest your christian spirit and 
temper by all becoming acts of reasonable kindness, 
never forget that religion gives no sanction to those 
criminal indulgences, which corrupt the heart and de- 
grade the character. It is natural, it is laudable, it is 
useful to be indulgent ; it is even right, perhaps, not to 
appear to observe trifling faults and follies, involving no 
depravity of principle, and leading to 'no injurious re- 
sults; but, wherever the gratification of an appetite or 
a desiie might lead, even in its remote consequences, 
to destructive habits or immoral actions, the firmest 
resistance should be maintained. It is chiefly from 
mothers, that undue indulgence is to be appfehended. 
Beneficently gifted by the Deity with a stronger portion 
of natural affection, to sustain them in the discharge of 
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the irksome and important duties which devolve upon 
them, they can scarcely be blamed for an excess of 
tenderness ; although it is our bounden duty to warn 
them of its consequences. I would ask, then, any 
christian mother, why she often withholds correction, 
which she believes to be necessary, and indulges with 
gratifications, which she knows to be injurious ? Her 
probable answer would be — that she cannot bear the 
idea of inflicting pain upon a creature that is so dear 
to her heart ! But, were her child laboring under a 
dangerous, disease, would she not administer the most 
nauseous medicine, or subject it to the most painful op- 
eration, in order to restore it to health and soundness? 
Or, suppose that it clamored for some sweet, that was 
mingled with a deadly poison, would she gratify its 
palate at the expense of its life? No; in such cases, 
she would not only judge correctly, but also act rightly. 
And is the case less urgent or less important, because 
her child only labors under a moral distemper, or be- 
cause he only desires to enjoy a momentary gratification, 
which will poison his mind and corrupt his heart? Sure- 
ly, every argument, which would influence her in the 
instance of bodily suflering, or the refusal of the poison- 
ed dainty, ought to have a thousand fold the force in 
the case of moral disease, or moral contagion. Just in 
proportion to the difference between body and soul, 
time and eternity, should be her serious estimate of her 
maternal duty. Never ought she to shrink, in destruc- 
tive weakness, from a prompt obedience to the command 
of scripture: ^ Withhold not correction from thy child; 
if thou beatest him with a rod he will not die, and thou 
may est thereby deliver his soul from destruction.' The 
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pidn of a moment may save him from years of suffer* 
'ing'j and the onwarrantable indulgence of an hour may 
be followed by ages of remorse! 

The malignity of a demon could devise no system 
more destructive to virtue and happiness, than one oflen 
generated in the fond heart of a mother ; I refer to the 
deeply culpable practice of concealing the offences of 
children from the knowledge of their fathers, and the 
still more criminal custom of supplying them in secret 
with the means of frivolous or sensual gratification. 
Were a mother to place a dagger in the hands of her 
son, to be turned against his own breast, she would be 
arming him with a much less dangerous weapon, than a 
supply of money for purposes of riot and debauchery. 
By such disastrous means, millions of young persons 
have been overwhelmed with destruction. And yet, 
unfortunate mothers, who practise these things, oflen 
complain of the ingratitude of their children, and won- 
der that they do not love them more, and respect them 
more! Now, the only wonder to me is, that such 
mothers should expect any return of gratitude or affec- 
tion. After having corrupted their children from in- 
fancy by ruinous indulgence; afler having taught 
them hypocrisy and fraud by their own example; afler 
having put the poisoned cup of sensuality and crime 
into their very hands — it would be amazing, if they en- 
tertained towards them any other sentiments than those 
of contempt and aversion. The very indulgences, upon 
which they rest as a ground of affection, have destroyed 
all the native and amiable sensibilities of the heart. I 
do not recollect having seen, in the whole course of my 
life, a weakly and indiscriminately indulgent mother, sin- 
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cerely respected and beloved by her children; but I 
have known many, who have been repaid for their inju- 
dicious kindness by heart-rending neglect or insult. 
The firm and prudent mother alone, who has the good 
sense to unite general kindness with occasional and sal- 
utary restraint, becomes an object of permanent re- 
spect and affection. Her tenderness is justly appreci- 
ated, because it is considered as a proof of approbation, 
and not as a mere thoughtless instinctive impulse; and 
even her very denial of hurtful gratification is accompa- 
nied by a manner and an explanation eminently calcu- 
lated to enforce conviction and secure esteem. Such a 
mother walks amidst her children as an object of affec- 
tionate reverence, an equitable distributor of rewards 
and punishments; from whose justice, propriety of con- 
duct is always secure of a recompense, and from whose 
weakness, criminality cannot speculate upon impunity. 
If there be anything, which, above all other con- 
siderations, I would press upon parents with peculiar 
earnestness, it is this — that, in the management of chil- 
dren, tbei*e should be no apparent diversity of opinion or 
system between father and mother. Wherever such 
difference exists, ii is uniformly destructive; the judg- 
ment of eacU parent being alternately undervalued, and 
the authority of both too often eventually undermined. 
It usually happens, indeed, in such cases, that a 
wretched system of deceit jmd tyranny springs into 
existence. " The mother frequently encourages or con- 
nives at actions, of which the father disapproves; con- 
cealment or apology is therefore her object, whilst 
detection and punishment are his. Such a course once 
begun, action and rc-action mutually increase the evil. 
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The more the father is deceived, he becomes the more 
severe; and in proportion as his severity increases, 
the mother redoubles, in concert with the child, her 
efforts of deception. Thus, both parents sin against 
nature; the one in fostering folly and hypocrisy, tho 
other in becoming a tyrant. The child, too, is even- 
tually taught to sin against nature — to despise one 
parent, and to hate another. And, what is equally 
deplorable, the mutual affection and confidence of the 
parents themselves are impaired; and that very being, 
who ought to be the most sacred bond of union, often 
becomes a source of division and alienation. Whatever 
diversity of opinion, therefore, may happen to exist 
between fathers and mothers, it should be entirely set- 
tled or compromised in private, that the slightest 
symptom of it may not appear before their children. 
A divided authority is always weak; and there can be 
no case in which it is more destructive, for ^ a house 
to be divided against itself,' than in the education of 
the young. Parental wisdom should never be doubted, 
parental impartiality should never be suspected, parental 
authority should never be the subject of dispute. If a 
mother be too indulgent, let there be a private admoni- 
tion; if a father be too severe, there ought to be a 
secret remonstrance. Even where a restraint may have 
been tyrannical, or a punishment inflicted beyond due 
bounds, there should never be a sudden and repentant 
relaxation. Such alternate rigor and relenting are 
exceedingly common, and exceedingly mischievous. 
The boy hates a power that is exercised without rea- 
son, speculates upon undue indulgence as a recompense 
for unmerited suffering, and looks upon himself rather 
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as the vicrim of his father's improper passion^ than as 
the object of a just and necefssary correction. .To pf»- 
vent such consequences, it is the part of true wisdom to 
follow the gentler suggestions of nature; and to kaep 
always rather within than beyond the boands of rigor* 
ous justice. 

You are no doubt anxious, my christian friends, to 
establish your children in circumstances of worldly comr 
petence and respectability. This is a natural, a lau- 
dable, a^eligious desire. An honest independence is one 
of the greatest blessings of existence. It enables a 
man to walk amidst his fellows, of whatever rank, with 
a firm step, a manly aspect, and a tranquil heart. It 
affords him the means of moderate, rational, and decent 
enjoyment, both in his individual and social capacity; 
and, what is still more, it enables him to ^ taste tho 
luxury of doing good.' But, let it ever be.remembered^ 
that even this valuable independence should never be 
purchased by sacrifices or exertions, which would raise, 
a blush upon the cheek, or excite a pang in the heart. 
If you can exalt your children to affluence and station 
by honorable means, whilst you impress those sound 
principles of religion and morality, which will enable 
them to enjoy and to improve the blessings of their lot, 
you become not merely the benefactors of your families, 
but also of your kind. If, however, it be your sole 
object to confer affluenoe upon them for its own sake, 
without any attention to the dispositions and virtues 
which would render it a source of personal and public 
advantage, you would more consult their substantial 
interest and happiness by placing them in the humblesl 
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eondition of honest industry. I solemnly declare that 
-I would rather bequeath to my child the honorable 
inheritance of good principles and a good name, than 
^ millions of silver and gold ' with an ungoverned spirit, 
w a corrupted heart. Wc all know the uncertainty of 
reputation, and fortune, and power. We farther know 
that were they even permanent in their own nature, 
they have not the capacity of conferring virtue or 
-happbess. On the contraiy, they have a natural ten- 
dency to render the heart presumptuous, to inflame the 
passions, and to foster crime. ^MTeither can they, ward 
off the stroke ofdisease, nor the shafls of calamity. 
In the gloomy hour of dissolution, ^ when the heart 
sinks, and the spirits fail, and there is no pleasure in 
life,' they cannot nflbrd one gleam of liopo, or one mo- 
ment of consolation. Under such circumstances, how 
different is ^e lot of bim, who has been educated with 
sound principles of piety and morality! With regard 
to a]l his true interests, he is entirely independent of 
the chances and changes of the world; and even in the 
last solemn hour, the light of a good conscience and the 
staff of christian hope cheer and sustain his spirit, as 
^he journeys * through the valley of the shadow of death,' 
to a better country and a Father's home. 

In conclusion, christian pureuts, if you desire that 
your children should be duly guided by your instructions, 
show them in all things the sincerity and value of 
your precepts, by their happy influence upon your own 
* lives and conversation.' Example is the most agree- 
able and the m6st powertul iostiucter. As they learn 
your language, copy your manners, and acquire your 
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habits of thinking upon ordinary subjects, so will thej 
become imbued with your christian temper and princi- 
ples. But, remember, if you * walk not worthy of the 
high vocation wherewith you are called,' your example 
must be destructive, and you can no longer be objects 
of affection or respect. Do not force your children to 
err against nature. No child can love a tyrant, a sen- 
sualist, adespiser of religion, or aneglecter of parental 
duties. Walk in the midst of your families, in the con- 
stant exercise of kindness tempered with firmness, of 
piety without austerity, of holiness adorned by cheer- 
fulness, and you cannot fail, in the virtues and happiness 
of your children, to reap an abundant harvest of joy 
and peace. 
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ON PREJUDICE. 



Can there any thing good come out of Nazareth ? 

The hasty conclusion, implied in this question of 
Nathaniel, was suggested by his prejudices ; and it 
proved to be, like most other hasty conclusions, a mis- 
take. The belief that the MessiaJi would appear, sur- 
rounded by all the splendor of a victorious king, was 
so fixed in the mind of this Jew, that when Philip told 
him the long-expected one had come in the person of 
Jesus, the reputed son of Joseph the carpenter, of the 
despised village of Nazareth, the prejudices of Nathaniel 
were at once violently shocked. He revolted at a story 
so new, and, as he hastily thought, so unreasonable and 
derogatory. The exclamation of astonishment and con- 
tempt burst involuntarily from his lips — ^ can there any 
good thing come out of Nazareth ?' 

But it should ever be remembered, in justice to this 
Israelite, and as worthy of all praise and imitation, that 
he did not allow his prejudices to triumph over his love 
of truth. He had the candor to go to Nazareth, and 
see for himself the man, who was said to be the Christ. 
He saw, he conversed with Jesus. His prepossessions 
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vanished, and, with the ardor of unfeigned conviction, he 
acknowledged him. ^ Rabbi thou art the son of God— - 
thou art the king of Israel.' 

Such hasty conclusions, as Nathaniel formed at first, 
are formed every day; but unhappily they are not, like 
his, corrected. No . Men indulge their prejudices — 
indulge them fearlessly, suffer themselves to be influ- 
enced by them habitually, without taking any pains to 
ascertain whether they are reasonable or not. And 
such indulgence tends directly to diminish the vigor of 
the understanding, to impair the power of discerning 
truth, and to make us the easy prey of deluded or de- 
signing persons. It is true we must have prejudices, 
that is, sieihtimentM iti favor or disfavor of eyetything 
about which there may be iWo opinions,- until' we» faavo 
hM tlihe carefully to inquire and conmdefr. This is 
unavoidable, and therefore not wrongi But it is wtH>ng', 
greatly wrong, to assume the entire c6r)*ecthe8s of our 
sentiments on any subject, before we have given to it 
all the consideration, and made every inquiry respeeting 
it, which our circumstances will permit. Especially 
unjust and unjustifiable is it, before we have thus id^ 
ve^tigated the truth of our own opinions, to venture the 
condemnation of any individual, or sect, or party, that 
may differ from us. 

It is, however, I apprehend, in respect to oppositig 
sehtiments on subjects of the greatest moment, that 
men are most apt to decide hastily, and to feel bitterljr, 
without sufiicient knowledge of facts or circumstaUteSi 
Hence the word prejudice is generally used in a bad 
sense, meaning an unfavorable opinion of persons, prac^ 
tices or principles, concerning which the individual 
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expressing or entertaining the opinion, has had no op- 
portunity, or has taken no pains to be thoroughly in- 
formed. Under the influence of such prejudice, we 
continually hear decisions strongly expressed against 
the propriety of men's conduct, the correctness of their 
sentiments, and even against the purity of their inten- 
tions. We hear it aflirmed, without the least hesitation, 
that in such opinions there can be nothing true, for 
such conduct no apology, in such characters nothing 
good. 

Cherished prejudice is apt to become unrelenting and 
violent. It is frequently restrained by no consideration 
of the rights or feelings of others. It seems to be blind 
and deaf It refuses to be convinced by any exposition 
of facts, or array of arguments, and oflen every eflbrt 
to arrest it serves only to increase its fury. The history 
of religion and politics is, on many of its pages, but a 
sad detail of the cruel devastations, which prejudices 
have wrought upon, the peace and comfort of society. 
It has generally been by setting these at work, that 
ignorant fanatics and unprincipled demagogues have 
overborne, or endeavored to overbear those, who have 
dared to oppose their measures, or dissent from their 
opinions. And sometimes even religionists and politi- 
cians, who have no doubt heartily intended to promote 
truth and the good of mankind, have ventured to attempt 
the correction of error, by exciting the public prejudices 
against those, who have been known or believed to 
maintain it. But this has ever proved a disastrous ex- 
pedient. For prejudice can never be limited in its 
operation, precisely to the purpose it may have been 
called out to accomplish. Like a river breaking over 
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its'btoksr, there is danger it wiS ovefrwhelm^ witlieut 
distiDCticn, what is nse^l no less than what is noxioiiB 
— laf waste rather than cleanse the tract, over whicit it 
passes — perhaps sweep away in its course all the pridi^ 
•f the fields, the fruits of cultiration, the scanty subsis- 
tence of the poor no less than the abundtince of the 
rich, and leave behind it one wide waste of desolation 
and ruin. How obvious is it, that an agent, which does 
iit this manner confound the distinctions of right and 
wrong, which cannot discriminate between the good and 
the bad, ought never to be employed for any purpose by 
the friends of truth, of order, of religion. 

It behooves every one, if he would not be-madbthe 
blind instrument of injustice, oppression, cruelty, to bear 
in mind that he is indwidtmlly responsible for his conduct 
and his feelings, though he may act under the sanction 
of a powerful sect or party. He will not be justified Bt 
the tribunal of heaven, in denouncing a man or a bod^ 
of men, merely because others denounce them. He 
must know the reason why he should join the cry of 
condemnation. He must be fully persuaded in his own 
mind,'that these reasons are good and sufficient; and 
that the opinion or conduct in question is such, in fact 
or in tendency, as to render the person or persons un- 
worthy or unsound members of the christian, or civil 
community. And surely he ought not to venture upon 
such an unfavorable conclusion respecting any one, 
until he has gone through a thorough, candid, charitaMe 
investigation of the matter alleged ; excepting only in a 
case, where the charges are sustained by self-evidence. 
Our courts of law consider those, who are accused of 
the foulest crimes, as eutitled to a fair hearing before 
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ibmft are. tor fae.«iclttded ftom thei socwty or confideiiQe 
of their fiillbfir men* And ia not a- naaa* entkbd to the 
OHtte ikir dtdUng from the community and ererj membee 
c£il^,«dMii his refHitationaodusefahiesB are assailed hy 
ppfclici repeitsy. or secret insbuations ? Because mjr 
aeigiibardiffiira from me ia religious opinion^ or is en? 
gaged i&prtdsiole any political measure^ which I oppose^ 
am J&a^ liberty to believe whatever may be said against 
hkn, eapeciaUy what others of my own sect or party may. 
Bwrp ? Amdi although I may be really zealous in the 
eanBtfiOfreMgions truth, or nrny^ardentlydesire the good 
of ny ecmntry, am I any the more to be justified in 
foimkigihasty decisions against the opinions, or motires^ 
or-aetioos of those, who do not think or act in concert 
w>ilfa me« Geftainly not, unless I can know myself to 
be infallible in judgment, unevring in temper and con^ 
dvidtw Though ali about me denounce aa individual or 
E'Seet^ Iniay net do so too; unless I am. fully persua* 
ded, after htdoest examination, that the denunciation, 
HI melted j anwlthat the cause of truths liberty or relig^ 
ieo^ demands ef nte to utter the denunciation. If we 
Ibrget our individual responsibleBess in this matter, and 
gapp ose we may safeiy unite to censure or despise those, 
w^fom- others' censure or despise, we shall oflen be 
gressiy naslaken, and, what is worse^ shall oflen be 
guiky ef the grossest injustice and cruelty. 

In order that we may be duly on our guard against 
pfejwdlfeej we ought to be aware^ how readily the mind 
conceives it, eatd by what it i» generated. Let us torn 
oar thoughts ovi this inquiry a moment. 

The worst source of prejudice, but I hope net the 
raoen eonBM)tt> ie an uncharitable temiper. Resentment, 
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envy, pride, selfishness, irritability, suspicion, emular 
tion — these feelings, more or fewer of which go to 
constitute an uncharitable temper of greater or less 
malignity, all and each render us ready to believe or 
quick to imagine evil of another. Where the temper 
is a compound of most of these feelings, the prejudices 
which arise in the mind are not easily corrected, for 
the obvious reason that the possessor does not wish to 
part with them. He thinketh evil of his neighbor, be- 
cause he loves so to do. He rejoiceth in iniquity, bo- 
cause perhaps he imagines that his own worth will jise 
in the community, in proportion as that of another is 
depreciated. He vaunteth himself, and is puffed up, 
because his neighbor, who once stood high in public 
estimation, is put down by his sagacity in detecting his 
unworthiness. Such a mind seizes with avidity upon 
the slightest appearance of error in opinion, temper or 
conduct, which he may perceive, or hear imputed to 
another; and upon this narrow ground rests the conclu- 
sion, that the man is a heretic, a pestilent fellow, a foe 
to truth, order or religion. A person of such a spirit 
will find enough to feed his prejudices, in the very best of 
our imperfect race. If there be in us a disposition to think 
evil of others, whatever be their characters, we shall 
at once espy some defect, on which we may fasten a 
censure. Malevolence has a keen and piercing eye* 
She allows no error to escape. She even penetrates to 
the very sources of action, and discovers bad motives 
where the conduct itself is irreproachable. But I trust 
that this worst sort of uncharitable temper is not very 
common. 
If, however, either of the abovenamed feelings be 
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ddririiifatj the tamper will, in efibct, beuncharitable, and 
cMlinuallf gire rise to prejudiee. The resentfal and 
iitft{ft»ie man probably no sooner takes offence, than h^ 
coneeit^ an ill opinion of hkn who gare it, however 
nmntentiohali}^.- The envions man too readily believes 
wliateyer may be derogatory to the characterof ano- 
ther, who enjoys a reputation he himself cannot attain.- 
Nor can the- prond, the emulous or anywise selfish, 
regard Without prejudice his successful competitor for 
wealth, for oflice or any worldly good. 

Another source of prejudice, and the most prolific, is 
ignorance^ or a partial education. W« often think ill 
of the' opniions, because we do not understand them; 
fiiAd of the conduct' of others because we know nothing 
of their motives, or of ^he object proposed to be attained, 
or of^tlrcf'CircllffiKrtfinces of difficulty, under which they 
hW^'be^zi' coi}]f{]^lled td^aot. For example, we may 
h«tre b^eli educated in the doctHnes of a particular 
seotf and have gro\tYf up thinking that they are es- 
sMtials of the trite system-; or we have from our 
yottth heard certain political principles inculcated, until 
\iNS?- have come to suppose them to be the basis of good 
g^cfvernment, and all social order. So soon therefore as 
W^hear any different opinions expressed on either sub- 
jdet, we at once conclude that they are false, if not dan- 
gfe^iiS, and forthwith go about to oppose them with our 
inighti Whereas if we would take pains to examine, 
and consider well the reasons on which those opinions 
rest, and- the> relations in which they stand to other 
opinions^ held by the same peraons, we might discover 
thatihe^ whole constituted a system of religion^ or poli- 
tics,- compriitiig more tmth'tban that in which we were 
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educated. In the same way, as it respects the actions 
and general manners of some, we are too apt to decide 
hastily and positively, referring them to our own no- 
tions of propriety as an unerring standard, though we 
accepted these notions from other persons without exa- 
minatioif. We, who have been taught to esteem one 
day above another, do not look complacently upon those, 
whom we see acting as if they regarded every day 
alike. And persons, who believe they may eat all things, 
do regard with something like contempt others who will 
^it only herbs, (the injunction of the apostle notwith- 
standing,) although they may never have heard one of 
the reasons why animal food should be rejected, or why 
some kinds of meat have been preferred to others. 
Many instances might be mentioned of this sort of preju- 
d^ce f J)ut almost every one at the present day is well 
enough acquainted with it, not to need any further 
illustrations. It is hazardous to conclude that the prin- 
ciples of men are thoroughly bad, and their feelings 
devoid of delicacy or kindness, excepting where the 
grossness of the one, and the wickedness of the other, 
are too obvious to be explained in consistency with 
right intentions. There are few persons so totally des- 
titute of goodness as to justify, from their fellow sinners, 
a general, unreserved, unequivocal censure. And 
as there may be something valuable to be learned &om 
almost every individual, however humble may be his 
occupation and confined his understanding, so there pro- 
bably is in most persons some estimable quality, which, 
if we were not blinded by prejudice, might be discerned; 
and which, if we would take the trouble to transplant 
it into our own hearts, would mend our feelings and im^ 
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prove our conduct. So long as education shall be con* 
ducted as it has been, the candid mind will not give 
implicit confidence to its early impressions. So long 
as the process of instruction shall be an authoritative 
dictation of supposed truth, rather than the guidance of 
the young intellect in judging of its own perceptions, 
so long will it behoove those who would know whereof 
they affirm, and be able to give a reason for the faith 
that is in them, to reconsider carefully the principles 
which were instilled, and the notions which they imbibed 
during the years of confiding infancy and early youth. 
Another very common source of prejudice is caprice. 
We not unfrequently take up unfavorable opinions with- 
out knowing why, without being able to justify them by 
even a show of reason ; perhaps without being able 
to account for them at all ; or if we can trace them to 
their origin, it proves to be so unworthy, or so frivolous, 
that we are ashamed to acknowledge it either to others 
or ourselves. Sometimes a violent antipathy is excited 
against particular bodies of men, towns and even na- 
tions, because some individuals belonging to them are 
known to be vicious ; or because some of their customs 
seem to us absurd or pernicious. Ofi:entimes a whole 
sect is denounced, merely because we dislike their dress 
or some of their trifling peculiarities ; or because we 
may have reason to doubt the sincerity of some of their 
adherents. And, not unfrequently, we decide, that in 
this or that person there can be no goodness, because 
the expression of his face is bad. 

Thus susceptible of prejudice is the human mind. 
Great, therefore, is the need, that we be continually on 
our guard against it. To incite us to weigh carefully 
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our own opinions, before we venture to act coipLfid^ntly 
uponthem, let us consider a few more of the efiectaof 
prejudice when indulged. 

When the object of indulged prejudice is a particular 
set of opinions f a theory, or a science, the effect. of .it 
necessarily must be to throw a veil over truth, .^e may 
be ptrongly prepossessed in favor of a system, - or .bit- 
terly opposed to it, and in either case shall be inci^pable 
of juilging correptly, or of taking that calm view of.tlie 
subject, without which our perceptipns cannot be dis- 
tinct, nor the results of our examination worthy of Qur 
confidence. ' If we have become bigoted to sentiments, 
which we adopted without due consideration — if we 
have received them from those, for whom we justly len- 
tertain a high respect — if they areconficm^d by b^V^^ 
and endeared associations, we press them clas^ljito 
our hearts. Whether true or false, we hold themj^ 
cred. If attacked, we defend them with our might. 
The same associations and feelings prompt us to reject 
instantly all other sentiments, which are opposed to our 
own, although they may rest on the firmest, ground,. or 
be defended by unanswerable reasoning. Thus ^^ 
we in danger of becoming the zealous champions of 
error, while we suppose ourselves to be engaged pnly 
for the truth. Thus may we be made the veriest tools 
of a sect or party, while we thank God that he has given 
us the liberty to reason, judge and act, independent^ 
ly of all but himself; and may be led to boast event]|at 
we are doing him service, while we are ^ killing the 
prophets, and stoning them that are sent unto us.' To 
the malign influence of prejudice, we must ascribe the 
orucifbdon of Jesus Chri^ by the Jewish nation^ juid 
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t^e persectrtions and cruelties, which raged for centuries 
against his followers. To the same source must be re- 
ferred a great part of the ignorance, superstition and 
crimes of the dark ages; and many of those absurd 
claims, decreed and opinions, which disgrace the history 
of those times. From this source also proceeded that 
violent opposition, which was made to the revival and 
growth of learning and of true religion. And from this 
source do still proceed most of those animosities, that con- 
tempt, that bitterness and hatred, which make the path of 
life, in some of its passes, so wearisome and desolate. 

When the objects of prejudice are persons , the effect 
is to deprive us of much of our social happiness. We 
may, under its influence, be led to call in question the 
uprightness or the sincerity of the best of men, and thus 
lose our confidence in all appearance of virtue. We 
cot ourselves off from the good offices, the kind inter- 
course and friendship of those, who may have the dis- 
position and the power to contribute much to our enjoy- 
ment. There may indeed be some, who cherish the 
proud hope of being the sole artificers of their own feli- 
city, who disdain to be indebted to others for any of 
their comforts, and who make no scruple of throwing 
off even long tried friends from their affection, if some 
fault or indiscretion, or opposing sentiment should ex- 
cite their prejudices, and inflame their resentment. 
But this sort of independence never has been, nor ever 
can be the condition of man. We are all of us members 
of one family. We are all mutually dependent ; and 
our happiness in this world is so much the result of mu- 
tual good will, of mutual forbearance, and mutual con- 
descension, that he who would stand alone, because he 
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believes his fellow men unworthy of his kind regards^ 
must necessarily become discontented, suspicious and 
wretched. He sees nothing around him that can giv« 
pleasure. Under every flower he suspects a serpent, 
in every walk a snare, in every face an enemy. What 
can be the value of life to such a person? What can 
be the happiness of that man, who has suffered himself 
to be estranged by his prejudices from those around 
him — willing at once to think wholly ill of them^ be- 
cause he has discovered in their opinions or their coih- 
duct, something which he imagines to be wrong? 

Lastly, the tendency of indulged prejudice upon our 
own characters is to make them unfit for heaven. Those 
persons, who readily give way to their prejudices, and 
cherish them, cannot have attended duly to the spirit oir 
precepts of the gospel — to the influence which it is in- 
tended our religion should have upon our temper, no 
less than our conduct. The ultimate object of all, which 
Christianity teaches and enjoins, is to make us truly 
benevolent, to make us love and exercise charity, ac- 
cording to the extended and beautiful description of that 
surpassing grace, given by St Paul. Hence we are 
commanded to regard the character of our heavenly 
Father himself as the subject for our imitation — ^ to be 
followers of him as dear children' — * to be merciful even 
as he is merciful.' Now we are assured, no less by 
our own observation and experience, than by the sa 
cred writers, that God is merciful even to the evil 
and unthankful. Consider, therefore, I pray you, if 
God, who must know certainly that the opinions of men 
are erroneous, and their principles corrupt, (when such 
is the case,) if he still is kind to them, how much more 
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ought we to be unwilling to condemn and exclude them 
from our kind regard, seeing that we cannot be certain 
in any case, that they are wholly wrong, but may find 
on examination, that the error is, in part at least, on 
our side. What terms, then, are strong enough to 
express our arrogance, if, upon mere suspicion of their 
heresy or misconduct, we expel any of our brethren 
from our charity and good offices ! A spirit which will 
lead us to do this, is a spirit, against which the gates of 
heaven will be forever closed. If we take time to con- 
sider fairly the opinions and the actions of men, we 
shall probably discover something to qualify the cen- 
sure, we may feel at first disposed to pronounce. It is 
the hasty, unadvised decision, which is most likely to 
become relentless, and to urge men on to all the vio- 
lence of persecuting bigotry. Happy would it be for 
the world, thrice happy for the kingdom of Christ, if 
all, who are eager for the correction of error, or the 
extirpation of vice, would remember that, though they 
may ^ understand all mysteries and all knowedge, and 
though they may have all faith, so that they can re- 
move mountains, if they have not charity, they are 
nothing,' and are doing nothing aright in the cause of 
God, or of human good; and that though they may work 
miracles, and do many wonderful works in the name of 
Christ, if they have not his spirit, a spirit of meekness, 
of forbearance, of gracious consideration of human im- 
perfection, they are none of his, and will be denied 
before his Father in the kingdom of heaven. 

Oh! that the spirit which shall actuate all of us, be 
the unfeigned, fervent love of truth and virtue, and not 
the hatred of those whom we believe to be in error or 
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in Bin. A readiness to descry the faults of others, to 
point them out and denounce them, harmonizes far less 
with the christian temper, than a solicitude concerning 
our own errors. Severity of censure or of punishment, 
if in any measure undeserved, nlust fail, and always 
has failed of the intended effect. When the erring 
and the guilty are persuaded that those, who oppose 
them, are actuated by benevolence, they may listen, be 
convinced, be reformed. But if prejudice, pride of 
opinion, thirst for power be the spring of their actions, 
no one can tell how much men will endure, rather than' 
submit. It were incredible, if the history of religion 
and politics did not show us by unnumbered instances, 
how much men will suffer, — loss of property, of liberty, 
of everything dear in life, and life itself, — rather than 
yield to the overbearing, even in a matter of trifling 
moment. 

In a country like ours, where there is so much liberty 
of speaking, thinking and acting, it is manifestly neces- 
sary, that error of opinion of any kind should be freely 
pointed out, and vicious conduct of all sorts should be 
fearlessly exposed. But this should be done in careful 
accordance with truth, and under the guidance of a 
charitable spirit, that greater evils may not spring up 
to trouble us. 

Let inquiry be unfettered. Let its results be plainly 
and candidly declared. Let popular opinion be. con- 
trolled by knowledge. Never let your prejudices guide 
you, in reference to any subject or person; and never 
attempt to accomplish a purpose, however desirable, by 
enlisting the prejudices of others. They are reckless 
and often erring guides. They can do little good to 
any cause — they may ruin the best. 
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PROSPECTS AND CLAIMS 



OF 



PURE CHRISTIANITY 



CAN YE NOT DISCERN THE SIGNS OF THE TIMES ! 

I AM to ask attention to some particulars, in which I 
conceive that encouraging anticipations concerning what 
we account uncorrupt Christianity are authorized by 
the ^ signs of the times.' 

I. We perceive favorable indications in the circum- 
stances OF OUR SOCIAL CONDITION. When the inquiry 
is presented to us, why just views of our religion have 
as yet made such partial progress, we find ourselves 
compelled to answer, that it has been in no small part 
owing to the legal persecutions against which they have 
had to struggle. In that long disastrous period, which 
preceded the great religious revolution in the sixteenth 
century, it is well known how dissent in the most minute 
particulars was punished. In the very dawn of the 
reformation, yiews of our religion to a greater extent 
just, than one would suppose could possibly have been 
reached so soon and under circumstances so unpropi- 
tious, revealed themselves in various and disconnected 
quarters. But it was before long ascertained by bitter 
experience, that the right of private judgment, in the 
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proper extent of that principle, was by no means estab* 
lished, when the rulers of Protestant communities had 
vindicated it m arms for themselves. ToleratioUy or in- 
dulgence, appeared to be the most that the age was 
ripe for allowing to heretics, that is, to the weaker 
party in a state ; and even the limits of its tpleration 
were extremely narrow. At the height of the contest, 
which Calvin was professedly carrying on for liberty of 
conscience, a brother reformer, for exercising his own, 
suffered martyrdom at his instance, under the most mel- 
ancholy aggravations. When, warned by this event 
and others of a like character, the more consistent Pro- 
testants from the various states of Europe hall fled to 
Poland, — then the freest country of that continent, — 
the flourishing community, which they estabhshed there,, 
was assailed and at length subverted by a series of the 
most cruel oppressions. In Holland, severities of a 
similar kind arrested the reformation at its incipient 
stage. In our own parent country, within fifteen years, 
after the first translation of the Bible, an ecclesiastic 
records, that " Arianism now showed itself so openly, 
and was in such danger of spreading farther, that it waa 
thought necessary to suppress it by more rugged meth- 
ods than seemed agreeable to the merciful principles of 
the gospel."* From that period to the period of the 
revolution, capital executions for this offence were not 
few; and, when it ceased to be a felony in that kingdom, 
it was made punishable with incapacities amounting to 
outlawry, by a statute which was only repealed withia 
the last eighteen years. No one, I trust, will suppose. 

* ^trype^in his life of Arebbishop Cranmer> 
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that these statements are made on account of the senti- 
ment of strong disapprobation, which they excite ; but, 
with the facts before us, that views of Christianity, like 
those which we maintain, have shown a strong tendency 
to reveal and diffuse themselves, and that the opposition 
which has arrested their progress has been, not that of 
argument, but of violence, we cannot but hope for them 
a better fate in an age of greatly improved legislation, 
and especially in a country, whose free institutions place 
them, as far as institutions of government can do it, on 
the ground of an equal competition. 

But penal laws are by no means the only political 
provisions for dooming religious knowledge to a perpet- 
ual infancy. No contemptible influence is exerted by 
a religiow estahltshinaiiiy with its civil prerogatives, its' 
magnificent endowments, and ample patronage. Nor 
may it be said that these can only operate on vain and 
mercenary minds. It is hard to determine how effect- 
ual may be a bias, which imperceptibly inclines an hon- 
est mind to prefer the worse to the better reason. An 
establishment invests itself with associations of perma- 
nence, respectability,' and national honor, which have 
a peculiar attraction for men of character. Nay, a re- 
ligious faith which has been long professed, even with- 
out any secular advantages, must needs be tainted with 
some extreme infirmity, if it have not wrought itself 
deep into the texture of society, and the retirements of 
just and generous feeling. Literature and manners 
must unavoidably have taken a tone from it. Opinions 
of every sort have become formed to it, so as to make it 
appear that a degree of incongruity would be produced 
by its abandonment. All the kindling associations of 
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antiquity, which thoughtful men cherish^, range them- 
selves by its side to forbid a rude inquisition into its 
character. By it their fathers lived and died. The insti- 
tutions, under which they have prospered, remind them, 
that it was in the stimulus furnished by this faith that they 
were established and have been maintained; and every 
monument of ancient worth, every scene of former he- 
roic action or endurance, pleads for it with no feeble 
urgency. It is not to be doubted that minds, indepen- 
dent. and inquisitive on other subjects, have been be- 
trayed into acquiescence and inactivity concerning this, 
by influences of the kind of which we speak; and there- 
fore we conceive our social institutions to be propitious 
to the cause of impartial inquiry and Christian truth, not 
only in their free character, but in their recent date. 
With us, everything is too new for error ta have had 
time thus to intrench itself; besides that the sentiment, 
which we associate the most strongly with all that we 
can call antiquity among us, is an independence and 
dread of human assumptions over the conscience. 

II. We place no small reliance on the improved hab- 
its OF THINKING which prcvaiL We observe that opin- 
ions, which we reject, have been recommended by a 
weight of authority, which has heretofore been able to 
afford them very efficient support. A subjection of its 
judgme'nts to authority indicates a sensitive debility of 
the mind; a condition of it, in which it has been either 
enervated and deprived of self reliance by fear, or has 
surrendered itself to the power of imagination and sen- 
timent. The natural consummation of implicit self sur- 
render to a traditional belief is witnessed in the mental 
^arfishness of those Easteriv nations, whose intellect 
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has been cramped by it for ages. Under a sihiilar 
tyranny the scarcely more improved portion of mankind, 
called civilized, long languished in a truly ^wretched 
condition of abjectness and impotence; and crude and 
hasty opinions, started in a dark period of Christian his- 
tory, were meanwhile maintained and transmitted in the 
character of venerable truths. But the influence of au- 
thority has sensibly declined. It has come to be under- 
stood, that, for the world to refuse to reform its opinions, 
as it grows older and more discerning, is no more to be 
justified, than for an individual to reject the judgments 
of his maturer years because they contradict his child- 
ish conceptions. We now take very little upon trust. 
It is the growing habit of the times for every man to 
have his own opinions; and it is almost indispensable to 
our self respect and our claim of respect from others, 
that we should be able to maintain them by reasons of 
our own. Thus a main support of erroneous theories 
has been withdrawn; and an upright, unbiassed, investi- 
gation of Christian truth is no longer so severe an effort 
for the mind. 

Compared with other?, this is not only an age of in- 
dependent jiuJ^menl^ but of energetic and excursive 
inquiry. It not only refuses to have error imposed upon 
it, but it goes out adventurously in pursuit of truth. 
The reverence, which had been felt for forms of human 
device, has not, long and generally enough, been trans- 
ferred to the scriptures, (the true source of knowledge 
and umpire in controversy,) to bear freely, as yet, its 
proper fruits; and there are moral causes, which have 
hitherto prevented the same general interest from being 
feb in religion as in other practical sciences. But we 
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look forward with happy aDticipations to a time, ap- 
proaching in the probable course of events, when the 
intrepidity and earnestness, which have characterized 
researches into other departments of knowledge, will be 
carried more extensively than now into the investiga- 
tions of the siiblimest of them all; — when a due portion 
of the awakened intellect of men will be given to a cu- 
rious inquisition into the sense of the * lively oracles,' a 
keen attention to learn that ^ mind of the Lord ', which 
they disclose. 

The present may perhaps be safely described as com- 
paratively an age of exact thinking. A severer, if a less 
pretending, logic has taken the place of that magnificent 
apparatus of self deception, whieJr disputants of other 
times were used to wield. Men are not so apt as they 
have been to misapprehend the bearing of a known truth 
on a truth' under discussion, or to permit the strength of 
their confidence to be widely out of proportion to the 
strength of their reasons. At any rate, whatever they 
may think of this, all will agree, that the age is of such 
a practical character as to be comparatively little prone 
to deviate from exactness on the side of mysticism; and 
herein wc discern an omen of no small encouragement. 
There has been no enemy to the power of Christianity 
greater than the imputation, under which it has labored, 
of being a faith of mysteries. Nothing could more 
completely confuse, nothing could more effectually dis- 
courage the study of it, than to represent it as to such a 
degree intricate, and so essentially different-from other 
subjects of human knowledge, as to unsettle by its adop- 
tion the radical principles of belief. Nothing could be 
more sure to prejudice thinking men against it, than the 
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idea of its attempting a violent divorce of that, eternal 
union, which God has instituted between the understand-^ 
ing and truth. Nothing could more directly tend tp, 
deaden that interest of Ihe mind in it, without which the 
interest of the heart has only a most feeble and precari- 
ous life. No other source of error could be so endlessly 
prolific. If we can assent to one proposition, that 
seems self contradictory, we may assent on the same 
terms to another; and there is nothing to prevent us 
from believing, against all evidence, that Christianity is 
a fable^ and the being of God a dream. In this ago of 
wary thought, the truth is less obscured than it has 
been, that the doctrines of revealed religion differ from 
other parts of our knowledge in the method of their • 
communication and the importance of their uses, and 
not in the strange peculiarity of bearing a strong like- 
ness to falsehood in its most distinguishing feature. In 
truths relating to religion, as well as others, we have 
begun to look for the appropriate signatures of truth. 
And there has appeared such a settled and growing dis- 
satisfaction with arguments, which assume that religion 
is a peculiarly unintelligible subject, that a correspond- 
ing change may already be observed in the conduct of 
controversies. We much less commonly than hereto- 
fore find doctrines, charged with involving contradic- 
tion, sheltered under the name of mysteries. They are 
now more frequently defended by attempts to show, that 
the alleged repugnancy to reason does not exist. 

Besides these general principles of a reformation of 
religious opinion, there are particulars, in which a fatal 
inconsistency might be pointed out between single er- 
rors that have prevailed and the habits of thinking that 
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are gaining ground, such as in its natural consequence 
must needs operate to the subversion of the former. 
But it would lead us too far, to attempt thus to particu- 
larize. If the almost obsolete doctrine of the saving 
power of ordinances is not the only popular tenet mark- . 
ed with the impress of an age that believed in charms 
and magic, rather than of an age, accustomed to attend 
to a connexion between causes and effects, we may be 
sure that it is not to go alone into the tomb of once 
powerful delusions. If our belief is just, that the sys- 
tem improperly called orthodox, has throughout a close 
congeniality with the infancy of the mind, — the imma- 
ture, unformed, dependent stage of its progress, — our 
inference is safe that, as the latter is left behind, the 
former too will disappear. False doctrines in religion 
were scarcely more securely established, three centu- 
ries ago, than false doctrines in politics. If they rested 
equally on that basis of implicit, incurious, bewildered . 
faith, which has since been effectually shaken, it was 
to be expected that the religious errors would, be the 
last to be thoroughly exposed, because, among other rea- 
sons, the investigation ofthese is approached with a great- 
er awe. The best, as yet, among the triumphs of the re- 
animated mind of man has been achieyed among our- 
selves. May we not hope that a far better still awaits 
it here? Our native country has led the way in the re- 
jection of political errors. Is it forbidden by the * signs 
of the dimes' to hope, that it is to be also the pioneer of a 
wide religious reformation .? The oversight of such solemn 
interests as the interests of this peojple, at stake upon 
their own exercise of independent and cautious thought, 
piay safely be assuQ^ed to be so far a salutary discipline 
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of the mind to prepare it for all grave investigationa; 
and in the next generation will be comprehended many, 
who, in receiving the truths of uncorrupt Christianity, 
will not have those prejudices of education to correct, 
which have been obstacles, hard and grievous to sur- 
mount, in the way of most of their predecessors of this 
age. 

III. We draw a favorable augury from the improved 
and improving state op information. The system 
of orthodoxy had its birth in a very ignorant period of 
the world. Such a period is its proper element; and, 
tenacious as it is of lite, it does not seem to be properly 
constituted to thrive in any other. The doctrine of the 
Trinity, in the complete form in which it has been trans- 
mitted to us, dates from the latter part of the fourth 
century. It is traced to that system of philosophy, — 
unjustly called the Platonic, for few of its vagaries are 
chargeable on the philosopher from whom it borrowed 
its name, — which, in that age of visionary speculation, 
abused the. minds of studious men. The introduction 
into the church of total depravity and predestination, 
with their kindred errors, is referred to a period some- 
what later; but these doctrines never obtained a para- 
mount authority in the church of Rome, nor appeared 
till the era of the reformation in the prominence, into 
which they have since been forced. Of that period in 
the history of the religious world, to which the name 
reformation is commonly limited, no more can be justly 
said, than that an almost total eclipse began then to pass 
away from the mind. It was by no means to be expect- 
ed, that a complete revision and expurgation of reli- 
gious doctrine should be made in the course of a few 
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years; in the hurry and tumult of civil wars; while so 
many practical abuses were first to be redressed; while 
ancient prejudices were as yet only unsettled; while 
not only the opposition of the bigoted was to be en- 
countered, but also the scruples of the timid; and while 
the art of thinking was yet to be learned. 

But what I am here particularly concerned to notice 
is, that the learning requisite for a successful criticism 
of the scriptures was very partially possessed by the 
leading reformers. They were but moderately ac- 
quainted with the original languages, and very imper- 
fectly with those kindred dialects, which have since 
thrown so much light upon scriptural phraseology. 
Their investigations into the composition and history of 
the Bible had not be^n sufficiently extensive to correct 
essentially those false rules of interpretation, which had 
prevailed; and their comparisons of ^spiritual things 
with spiritual' had been greatly incomplete. And let 
it be always remembered, that there was then no genu- 
ine good sense, as now, of a well informed common 
people, to correct the extravagances of reasoning pride; 
but men, whose minds were prepossessed with idle sys- 
tems," — scholars, such as they were in those days, 
studying and reasoning in the trammels of a vicious 
scholarship, — were the instructers of Christians in 
Christian doctrine. It was not till a later period that 
the scriptures, (to say nothing of adequate means of 
understanding them,) could be said to be in the posH 
session of the people at large. Translations, it is true, 
were soon made; but, in the existing state of unac- 
quaintance with the elements of knowledge, their circu- 
lation was of course extremely confined^ and the per- 
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eeption of their meaning still more iso; and the few, who 
could read and gather amy opinions firom them, were no 
match for the already organized ascendency of those, 
who were theorists hy profession, and, as such, incom- 
petent interpreters, as theories then were, of a book 
like the Bible. ~ I repeat it,, the Bible cannot be said to 
hare been to any considerable extent subjected to the 
investigation of unprejudiced men till within a recent 
period; and I would particularly ask attention to this 
fact from those, who are fond of founding an argument 
en the opinions of the first settlers of this part of our 
country ; — men, worthy of all reverence for their vir- 
tues, but whose judgments on a question of scriptural 
research we can by no means prefer to our own. King 
James' version, — the first which came into very exten- 
sive use, — had scarcely been published when they land- 
ed in this country. How many copies is it probable 
tfaey brought with them? Of those whose opinions are 
now quoted as authority to us, how many is it reasona- 
ble to assume that there were, who had read the Bible 
with a patient scrutiny ? How many may be supposed 
to have h^d any definite information concerning its 
sense, distinct fix>m what they had gathered from the 
expositions of systematic theologians? Even the more 
judicious Christian expositors of that time, and long af 
terwards, labored under an inconvenience arising from 
their being but partially possessed of the requisite 
learning; as, I suppose, any one familiar with the emrly 
Arminian writers must have noticed. 

This is a deficiency, which has long been in a course 
of adequate supply. If the doctrines of the Bible have 

VOL. IV. NO. IV. 2 
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not yet been extensively enough investigated with the 
lively interest which they deserve, few branches of 
knowledge, since the reformation, have received equally 
laborious attention from able men with those which elu- 
cidate its meaning. A pure text has been obtained by 
the collection of numerous authorities; the original lan- 
guages of scripture, and others which explain their 
words and forms of speech, have come to be vastly bet- 
ter understood than they were at the time when Pro- 
testant creeds were framed; the opinions, the manners, 
and events of the period, to which the books of the New 
Testament refer, — all subsidiary branches of know- 
ledge, in short, — have been curiously investigated; and 
that argument on such questions is not doomed to be 
wholly unavailing, a satisfactory practical proof has 
been given in the almost unanimous dismission from the 
controversy, by learned Christians of all opinions, of 
three texts,"^ always reckoned among the most plausible 
in defence of the triple distinction in the Godhead. 
Scriptural knowledge has not only become far more 
comprehensive, profound and exact, but it has begun to 
assume a popular form, and has been brought sufficient- 
ly within the reach of common readers, to give them 
some preparation for estimating the weight of state- 
ments and arguments proposed in expositions and con- 
troversy. It is as true as it is melancholy, that attempts 
to put the public at large in possession of the needful 
information for a better understanding of the word of 
life, still meet with strong opposition. But that knowr 
ledge has been acquired; it is secure; and it will diffiise 
itself. Thanks to the kind providence, which preceded 

-* AclB, XX. 2P. 1 Tiro. iii. 16. 1 John v. 7. 
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the reformation of the Christian faith by an art for com- 
municating and perpetuating truth, there is no suppress- 
ing it. It is the permanent, inalienable property of 
man. It will be time to fear that it will be lost, when 
we see the intellectual world stop short in its swiil pro- 
gress, and roll back towards the thick darkness from 
which the fifleenth century delivered it. It is a steadi- 
ly, though it be a silently operating agent of reform, 
destined to work more and more mightily for the over- 
throw of the strong holds of error. 

It would be here the place to speak of another influ- 
ence of the existing and improving state of information, 
in favoring the progress of religious truth; but I have 
only time for a passing allusion to it. There is a prin- 
ciple of consistency in the human mind, which requires 
a correspondence between the different subjects of its 
belief; and whatever opinion is distinctly seen to be 
adverse to or incongruous with the rest, must, if they 
are retained, be itself discarded. In this way we con- 
ceive that the progress of information of every sort is 
weeding out false opinions in religion. They are at 
war with all the rest of our knowledge; and, the more 
our knowledge on other subjects is enlarged, the more 
distinctly will their discrepancy with it appear. Every 
new truth we discover, of any sort, is a new foe to them, 
and, as fast as its relations and consequences are ob- 
served, exerts an augmented power to expose and dis- 
possess them. The stronger lights, which will thus be 
thrown upon them, will help to remove that indefiniteness 
to which they have so long resorted for shelter, and 
their real repulsive shape will be more and more palpa* 
bly revealed. 
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IV. We discern an encouraging ^ sign of the times' in 
the STATE OF FEELING which exists, and is gaining 
ground. — Rational views of Christianity have been al- 
wajs pleading for a candid examination. They have 
been always urging, that they were ready to abide by 
the result o£ the most severe impartial scrutiny. But 
this privilege has been denied them. They have been 
regarded with jealous and stubborn prejudice ; and 
whatever converts they have made, they have violently 
drawn to themselves by force of the strong reasons they 
were able to produce. It would be disingenuous to say, 
that this state of things has entirely ceased; but we feel 
authorised to represent the temper of the times as com- 
paratively a spirit of candor. The habit of liberal in- 
quiry on all subjects favors such a spirit; the universal 
discipline of the mind, at the present day, is in no small 
degree congenial with its enlargement and elevatioa; 
the eminent virtues of many persons, professing rationr 
al views of our religion, have done not a little to lightea 
the odium, under which these have labored; the weighty 
obligations, under which the world has come to distin- 
guished individuals among them, has not been wholly 
without effect to conciliate it; and the cootroversies, in 
which they have taken part, have caused their opiniaaB 
and characters to be more justly estimated. Controver- 
sy, with all its temptations, is by no means to be indis- 
criminately charged with cherishing an unkind spirit. 
Nothing softens men so much as to see reasons ^for-e»« 
tartainipg a mutual respect; to be shown that they, iHbto 
differ from them, differ deliberately and conscientiously; 
and never, at any period in Christendom of the most 
profound ^religious ignorance and apathy^ were there so 
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many, who could bear a contradiction, and consider an 
adverse argument with good temper, as at this busy 
period of religious discussion. 

Again; there are indications which seem to justify 
the remark, that the state of feeling, in respect to reli- 
gion, is characterised by engagedness. There was per- 
haps never a time, when its doctrines were discussed 
in the Protestant world with more appearance of genu- 
ine interest; when it made a more frequent subject of 
conversation; when it could more readily command ex- 
ertions and sacrifices; or when its appropriate spirit had 
a greater control over the motions of society. Now in 
proportion as religion is felt to be a momentous reality, 
it is reasonable to expect that religious inquiries will be 
pursued with an intense desire to know the truth. That 
state of feeling, which has hitherto exposed the exercise 
of candor to the reproach of indifference, will disappear. 
That argument, which men never use with respect to 
trade, or politics, or anything else in which their minds 
are really engaged, — that it is of little consequence 
what a man believes, — will no longer be used in respect 
to religion. It will be perceived that, of all kinds of 
truth, that is infinitely the most valuable, which relates 
to men's infinitely most important interests; and the en- 
ergies of the mind will be bent to its acquisition in some 
better proportion to its worth. 

Nor are those, who have habitually avoided the dis- 
cussion of religious doctrines, the only persons, whose 
religious knowledge must needs be increased by a deep- 
er conviction of its value. It is perfectly obvious, that 
many persons are animated by far more zeal in defend- 
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ing their opinions, than in ascertaining them. They - 
are earnest in ^ holding fast,' but not in ^ proving all 
things,' to see that what they holdfast ^ is good;'- — 
which would not be, if they had a deep practical inte- 
rest in the subject. Indeed, so great have become the 
advantages for investigating Christian truth, that I am 
impressed with the belief, that nothing is so much want- 
ing henceforward as ^ simplicity and godly sincerity,' 
in the use of them. The thing mainly needful is, to be- 
gin and conduct our researches under a strong impres- 
sion of the importance of arriving at the truth, such as 
shall raise us above every meaner motive; such as shall 
make us deaf to the solicitations of partiality and pre- 
judice, inflexible by the favor or the fear of man. Men 
reason very carelessly on the subject of Christianity. 
They seem to think that they can be justified in start- 
ing with some general prepossession concerning it, which 
has a plausible appearance, and interpreting the whole 
system by that key. Thus one takes, for the basis of 
his reasoning, some loose views of the divine sovereign- 
ty, and another arrives at opposite conclusions from 
views equally loose of the divine mercy. One, acknow- 
ledging the worth of an humble spirit, seeks to debase 
man from his station of a responsible agent, because he 
conceives that this would favor humility; while another 
perceives that Christianity must be a serious or a fer- 
vent religion, and accordingly, whatever doctrine his 
judgment or his imagination connects with seriousness 
and fervor, he hastily embraces without the due atten- 
tion to its evidence. Men's consciences are hard upon 
this point, or they would not do an injustice to religion, 
which they do to no other important subject, by theo- 
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nsing so confidently upon it. When a scrutiny like 
that exercised on questions of law^ for example, shall 
have been generally bestowed on the sacred records, — 
when the rules of evidence shall have been as honestly 
applied to them, and their decisions been sought out 
with an equal acuteness and vigor, — I see no cause to 
doubt, that the genuine doctrines of religion will be as 
unanimously acknowledged as the doctrines of law; and 
fi>r such a consummation we are encouraged to hope by 
every appearance of increasing interest in religion. 

One more remark respecting the habits of feeling 
which prevail. The moral sentinwfU of the times is in 
advance of that of earlier periods, and is still in a pro- 
gress of elevation and refinement. The value of moral 
excellence is more acknowledged. Religion and good- 
ness are not set in opposition, as in other times they 
have been. The treacherous and sanguinary men, whom 
the gross devotion of other times has canonized, would 
attract no reverence in this period of the world; and, 
tenaciously as the argument is still maintained, that 
moral worth, — the true perfection of man, — is of no 
acc-ount in the sight of God, there is still no theory 
which does not provide some method, however circui- 
tous, to enforce its obligation, "j^he omen is a good 
one. In proportion as the worth of moral excellence is 
perceived, the nature of Christianity, as an instrument 
for forming that excellence, will reveal itself also; and 
there is no principle, more essential than this of its 
practical character, its moral design, to a consistent 
and comprehensive view of its truths. 

There is another way, in which an improved moral 
sentiment favors a right understanding of our religion. 
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It tends to correct very erroneous conceptions of the 
divine character, which, taking their rise from a- rude 
gtate of moral feeling, have done in past times deep 
discredit to our holy faith. It is within a recent period, 
that the doctrine of the damnation of infants was com- 
monly maintained. The better moral sentiment of these 
times so revolts from it, that it is now very rarely^ at 
least, avowed. — There is reason to hope, that a still 
greater sensibility to reproaches on the character of €rod 
will before long silence that he art- withering charge 
against it, which is conveyed in the doctrine of election 
and reprobation. Already it is perceived to be critical 
ground, and that doctrine is set forth, not in its horrible 
nakedness, but in phraseology, which, by perplexing 
the subject, evades or qualifies the strong disgust, with 
which it would otherwise be generally met. This alone 
is a great gain. The public mind, no longer plied with 
arguments for believing things of God, which it would 
abhor in man, has not, to the same extent as formerly, 
its moral judgments confounded, and its devout afiec- 
tions repelled; and, restored to its healthy tone, will 
soon be incapable of looking on such errors except with 
shuddering and loathing. 

V. We form encouraging anticipations concerning 
th« future, from the experience of the past, limited 
though it be. The principles of improved religious 
knowledge, to which we have referred, though as yet 
only tending towards their mature strength, have al- 
ready borne excellent fruit; and it is to be observed, 
that the parts of Christendom, in which rational views of 
religion have made the greatest progress, have been 
those^ in which the scriptures have been studied with 
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the liveliest interest, and under the best advantages. 
In Geneva, the spontaneous soil, the central point and 
strong hold of Orthodoxy, where, from the first estab- 
lishiBei&t of Protestantism, religious studies have been 
industriously pursued by a select, accomplished, and, 
for a loog time, bigoted clergy, they have already tri- 
amphed over the creeds of Calvin, and superseded his 
doctrine in the churches. In England, the secure es- 
tabliflhmeBt of the national church against the attempts 
of Popery on the one hand, and nonconformity on the 
other, had afforded no long time for calm investigation, 
belbre we find a large and most respectable portion of 
its clergy petitioning fi>r relief from the obligation of 
subscription to articles, which they perceived to contain 
essential errors. In Holland, though it is but lately 
that a rigid censorship over the press has ceased, ra-* 
tional opinions in religion are understood already to 
prerail to no inconsiderable extent ; and in America 
they have diffused and are difiusing themselves with a 
rapidity, which has surprised even their advocates* 
— Nor are we to estimate their progress merely by the 
mimbers of those, who have adopted them. They are 
justly considered to have gained ground, in proportion 
as the tone of the opposite errors is lowered ; and the- 
controversies, by which they have been maintained, 
have undeniably had the effect, not only of making con- 
verts to them, but of bringing the views of their oppo- 
Bents much nearer to scripture and reason than they 
had been. With the same causes in continually strong- 
er operation, which have actually reformed the views 
of so many of this generation, may not a great progress 
of veUgtous opinion boTeasonably looked for in the next? 
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It tends to correct very erroneous conceptions of the 
divine character, which, taking their rise from a- rude 
state of moral feeling, have done in past times deep 
discredit to our holy faith. It is within a recent period, 
that the doctrine of the damnation of infants was com- 
monly maintained. The better moral sentiment of these 
times so revolts from it, that it is now very rarely, at 
least, avowed. — There is reason to hope, that a still 
greater sensibility to reproaches on the character of God 
will before long silence that heart-withering charge 
against it, which is conveyed in the doctrine of election 
and reprobation. Already it is perceived to be critical 
ground, and that doctrine is set forth, not in its horrible 
nakedness, but in phraseology, which, by perplexing 
the subject, evades or qualifies the strong disgust, with 
which it would otherwise be generally met. This alone 
is a great gain. The public mind, no longer plied with 
arguments for believing things of God, which it would 
abhor in man, has not, to the same extent as formerly, 
its moral judgments confounded, and its devout alSec- 
tions repelled; and, restored to its healthy tone, will 
soon be incapable of looking on such errors except with 
shuddering and loathing. 

V. We form encouraging anticipations concerning 
the future, from the experience of the past, limited 
though it be. The principles of improved religious 
knowledge, to which we have referred, though as yet 
only tending towards their mature strength, have al- 
ready borne excellent fruit; and it is to be observed, 
that the parts of Christendom, in which rational views of 
religion have made the greatest progress, have been 
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tiie liveliest interest, and under the best advantages. 
In Geneva, the spontaneous soil, the central point and 
strong hold of Orthodoxy, where, from the first estab- 
lishineiil of Protestantism, religious studies have beea 
industriously pursued by a select, accomplished, and, 
for a long time, bigoted clergy, they have already tri- 
umphed over the creeds of Calvin, and superseded his 
doctrine in the churches. In £ng1and, the secure es- 
tablishment of the national church against the attempts 
of Popery on the one hand, and nonconformity on the 
other, had afforded no long time for calm investigation, 
beibre we find a large and most respectable portion of 
its clergy petitioning for relief from the obligation of 
subscription to articles, which they perceived to contain 
essential errors. In Holland, though it is but lately 
that a rigid censorship over the press has ceased, ra- 
tional opinions in religion are understood already to 
{M^erail to no inconsiderable extent ; and in America 
t]»ey have diffused and are diffusing themselves with a 
rapidity, which has surprised even their advocates* 
— ^Nor are we to estimate their progress merely by the 
numbers of those, who have adopted thera. They are 
justly considered to hare gained ground, in proportion 
as tke tone of the opposite errors is lowered ; and the- 
controversies, by which they have been maintained, 
have undeniably had the efiect, not only of making con- 
vsfis to them, but of bringing the views of their oppo- 
Bents much nearer to scripture and reason than they 
had been. With the same causes in continually strong- 
er operatioD, which have actually reformed the vieWa 
of so many of this generation, may net a great progress 
ef ndigions opoiion be-reasonably looked fi>r in the next ? 
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Such are some of the ' signs of the times,' which we 
interpret to mean that a hotter day for Christianity is 
approaching. Can any prospect be more delightful to 
the eye of philanthropy or devotion ? The reformers, as 
we style them, entered upon their work with very, inade- 
quate conceptions of its extent; they prosecuted it, un- 
der such a disadvantage, against an almost overpower- 
ing opposition ; and it is no wonder that they died and 
left it greatly incomplete. Meanwhile, the errors, which 
had escaped their animadversion or won their favor, had 
become in their turn established errors, and govem- 
ments were pledged and prejudices enlisted in their 
behalf. There was no short period in Protestant history, 
when the reformation seemed to be at a stand; when 
the mind appeared to have been struggling under a load 
too heavy for it; when there was cause to fear that 
religious liberty had only been wrested from its oppres- 
sors to be laid by in neglect. But it was an unjust 
fear. The mighty agent of intellectual and moral pow- 
er, when it had burst its prison-house, only stood for a 
time to survey the field of its labors, and collect its 
strength. It is no inactive principle. It is either 
weighed down by fetters stronger than dnxx now be 
forged, or it is working with all but omnipotent energy 
at all the springs of society and thought. Already some 
of the most grievous abuses have fallen in the dust be- 
fore it; and already errors, which have not yet ceased 
to maintain a confident bearing, are quaking at the 
speed of its noiseless march. We live at the happy age 
to witness its triumphs. Our eyes are privileged to see 
the progress of this great ^ salvation of the Lord.' 

I am far from maintaining, that the work of religious 
reform is mainly effected. There are mighty instra** 
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ments in operation to forward it; but it is a great and 
difficult, work, and will find occasion for all the force 
they can exert. — There is much indifierence on the 
subject, which is only to be aroused by vivid, and vari- 
ous, and seasonable exhibitions of its importance. 
There remains a lamentable degree of ignorance con- 
cerning it, which is only to be informed by much time 
and patient industry. There are still many deeply 
seated prejudices, which it is a delicate and a slow task 
to root out. The chain, with which errors in religion 
have, bound themselves to men's interests and passions, 
needs to be broken link by link. To expose them, is 
often to encounter displeasure and distrust, and here is 
a discouragement and a disadvantage. But the situa- 
tion of him who, in this period of the world, ' contends 
for the' pure ' faith once delivered to the saints,' is 
still far difierent from theirs, who have assumed th« 
same office in other times. The day, so anxiously 
looked for, of a thorough religious reformation, has 
dawned upon us. The mists of the morning still ob- 
scure its rising sun; but it is melting them fast, as 
it climbs tp its meridian, and scatters ' healing from 
its wings.' We rejoice in its light. We bless the kind 
providence that sends its animating influences, and wel- 
Qome to their happy destiny them who shall watch it, 
as it sheds the * perfect day.' 

Meanwhile, to what purpose is it to ^ discern ' these 
favorable ' signs of the times,' unless it be to encourage 
us to follow the leadings of providence, and do our 
endeavor that the signs we rejoice in may be fulfilled.' 
While we profess so much satisfaction that we have been 
led to adopt^the faith of Christ in its primitive simplicity; 
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let mo ask the question, whether we are sufficiently in 
the hahit of regarding it as a imst; whether we perceive 
distinctly enough that an obligation lies upon us to pray, 
gire, and labor for its diffusion? I am confident in 
affirming, that no man, who has receired it, can con- 
sistently observe its progress with unconcern; that on 
no ground, except that of natural incapacity, can any 
man dispense himself from the duty, ' even as he hath 
received the gift, of ministering the same as a good 
steward of the manifold grace of God.' No; he who, 
in this age of limited religious knowledge, has been 
brought to the reception of ' the truth as it is in Jesus,' 
has received a broad commission for the service of man- 
kind; he has been appointed to a weighty charge; he 
is aided by great advantages ; and he will be -called to 
a strict reckoning. The Protestant reformers,— when 
the work was to be begun, and a voice or a hand was 
lifted for its aid at the risk of all that feeble nature 
shrinks from, — might better have been pardoned, if they 
had all ^ begun with one consent to make excuse;' but 
if we, when the work is to be carried on at the hazard 
of only a little inconvenience or obloquy; if we, taking 
it lip at that advanced point, that three centuries more of 
equal progress with the last three would place it beyond 
the power of opposition; if we should suffer it to be 
overborne, what name of contempt will a wronged pos- 
terity find, expressive enough to immortalize our inj^ray? 
I shall be told, perhaps, that it can scarcely be of 
great consequence to labor for the reformation of errors 
in religion, because the Christian character is found 
exhibited in equal excellence among the professors o{ 
different systems of religious doctrine. I would be the 
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last to call in question the substuntial justness of this 
statement, whatever qualification a close analysis might 
show it to I'equire. I trust I not only acknowledge, but 
deeply and humbly feel it to be to a great extent true; 
and I would be rebuked and excited by Ihc eminent 
graces of some, whose belief I call in important respects 
corrupt, — dishonorable to God, opposed to scripture, 
and adverse to religious progress. So far from their 
religious character being uncharitably implicated in the 
judgment which is passed on their opinions, they them- 
selves will be the readiest to allow, that, if they have 
erred through want of caution, diligence and prayer, 
they are convicted of an unfaithfulness, for which they 
have need of pardon; and, on the other hand, the ad- 
mission will as readily be made, that, if their error has 
been involuntary and unavoidable, the virtues, which 
they formed under the disadvantages arising from it, 
are only more complete evidence of their hearts being 
* right with God.' They have become good Christians 
in despite of their errors, by force of those leading 
religious truths, which, standing aloof from their false 
theories, and aided by their good feelings and good 
sense, alone exerted a really efficient power over their 
lives. But, while we emulate their attainments, may 
we not think that a character, whose root was so firm 
as to withstand such a shock, might have swelled into 
still nobler dimensions under the culture of a more 
spiritual and generous faith .^ Must we not wish that 
they had been saved from a kind of temptation, of whick 
we have only to say, that they have not been shaken bj 
it as might have been feared ? Can we reasonably expect, • 
that error will be always without effect; that it needs 
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Such are some of the 'signs of the times,' which we 
interpret to mean that a better day for Christianity is 
approaching. Can any prospect be more delightful to 
the eye of philanthropy or devotion ? The reformers, as 
we style them, entered upon their work with very inade- 
quate conceptions of its extent; they prosecuted it, un- 
der such a disadvantage, against an almost overpower- 
ing opposition ; and it is no wonder that they died and 
left it greatly incomplete. Meanwhile, the errors, which 
had escaped their animadversion or won their favor, had 
become in their turn established errors, and govern- 
ments were pledged and prejudices enlisted in their 
behalf. There was no short period in Protestant history, 
when the reformation seemed to be at a stand; when 
the mind appeared to have been struggling under a load 
too heavy for it; when there was cause to fear that 
religious liberty had only been wrested from its oppres- 
sors to be laid by in neglect. But it was an unjust 
fear. The mighty agent of intellectual and moral pow- 
er, when it had burst its prison-house, only stood for a 
time to survey the field of its labors, and collect its 
strength. It is no inactive principle. It is either 
weighed down by fetters stronger than c*an now be 
forged, or it is working with all but omnipotent energy 
at all the springs of society and thought. Already some 
of the most grievous abuses have fallen in the dust be- 
fore it; and already errors, which have not yet ceased 
to maintain a confident bearing, are quaking at the 
speed of its noiseless march. We live at the happy age 
to witness its triumphs. Our eyes are privileged to see 
the progress of this great ' salvation of the Lord.' 

I am far from maintaining, that the work of religious 
reform ia mainly effected. There are mighty instru«> 
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ments in operation to forward it; but it is a great and 
difficult work, and will find occasion for all the force 
they can exert. — There is much indifierence on the 
subject, which is only to be aroused by vivid, and vari- 
ous, and seasonable exhibitions of its importance. 
There remains a lamentable degree of ignorance con- 
cerning it, which is only to be informed by much time 
and patient industry. There are still many deeply 
seated prejudices, which it is a delicate and a slow task 
to root out. The chain, with which errors in religion 
have bound themselves to men's interests and passions, 
needs to be broken link by link. To expose them, is 
often to encounter displeasure and distrust, and here is 
a discouragement and a disadvantage. But the situa- 
tion of him who, in this period of the world, ' contends 
for the' pure ^ faith once delivered to the saints,' is 
still far different from theirs, who have assumed th« 
same ofRce in other times. The day, so anxiously 
looked for, of a thorough religious reformation, has 
dawned upon us. The mists of the morning still ob- 
scure its rising sun; but it is melting them fast, as 
it climbs to its meridian, and scatters ' healing from 
its wings.' We rejoice in its light. We bless the kind 
providence that sends its animating influences, and wel- 
come to their happy destiny them who shall watch it, 
as it sheds the * perfect day.' 

Meanwhile, to what purpose is it to ' discern ' these 
favorable ' signs of the times,' unless it be to encourage 
us to follow the leadings of providence, and do our 
endeavor that the signs we rejoice in may be fulfilled.' 
While we profess so much satisfaction that we have been 
led to adopt the faith of Christ in its primitive simplicity; 
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let mo ask the question, whether we are sufficientlj in 
the habit of regarding it as a tnuft; whether we perceive 
distinctly enough that an obligation lies upon us to praj, 
gire, and labor for its diffusion? I am confident in 
affirming, that no man, who has received it, can con- 
sistently observe its progress with unconcern; that on 
no ground, except that of natural incapacity, can any 
man dispense himself from the duty, ^ even as he hath 
received the gift, of ministering the same as a good 
steward of the manifold grace of God.' No; he who, 
in this age of limited religious knowledge, has been 
brought to the reception of ' the truth as it is in Jesus,' 
has received a broad commission for the service of man- 
kind; he has been appointed to a weighty charge; he 
is aided by great advantages ; and he will be called to 
a strict reckoning. The Protestant reformers, — when 
the work was to be begun, and a voice or a hand was 
lifted for its aid at the risk of all that feeble nature 
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shrinks from, — might better have been pardoned, if they 
had all ^ begun with one consent to make excuse;' but 
if we, when the work is to be carried on at the hazard 
of only a little inconvenience or obloquy; if we, taking 
it lip at that advanced point, that three centuries more of 
equal progress with the last three would place it beyond 
the power of opposition; if we should suffer it to be 
overborne, what name of contempt will a wronged pos- 
terity find, expressive enough to immortalize our inj^ray? 
I shall be told, perhaps, that it can scarcely be of 
great consequence to labor for the reformation of errors 
in religion, because the Christian character is found 
exhibited in equal excellence among the professors o{ 
different systems of religious doctrine. I would be the 
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last to call in question the substuntial justness of this 
statement, whatever qualification a close analysis might 
show it to I'equire. I trust 1 not only acknowledge, but 
deeply and humbly feel it to be to a great extent true; 
and I would be rebuked and excited by the eminent 
graces of some, whose belief I call in important respects 
corrupt, — dishonorable to God, opposed to scripture, 
and adverse to religious progress. So far from their 
religious character being uncharitably implicated in the 
judgment which is passed on their opinions, they them- 
selves will be the readiest to allow, that, if they have 
erred through want of caution, diligence and prayer, 
they are convicted of an unfaithfulness, for which they 
have need of pardon; and, on the other hand, the ad- 
mission will as readily be made, that, if their error has 
been involuntary and unavoidable, the virtues, which 
they formed under the disadvantages arising from it, 
are only more complete evidence of their hearts being 
'right with God.' They have become good Christians 
in despite of their errors, by force of those leading 
religious truths, which, standing aloof from their false 
theories, and aided by their good feelings and good 
sense, alone exerted a really efficient power over their 
lives. But, while we emulate their attainments, may 
we not think that a character, whose root was so firm 
as to withstand such a shock, might have swelled into 
still nobler dimensions under the culture of a more 
spiritual and generous faith? Must we not wish that 
they had been saved from a kind of temptation, of whick 
we have only to say, that they have not been shaken by 
it as might have been feared ? Can we reasonably expect, 
that error will be always without effect; that it needs 
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not to be discarded, because it will always be disarmed; 
that in all other hearts it will be counteracted and in- 
operative, as it has been in theirs ? 

Can we justify it to ourselves to have no concern for 
that large description of men, who, — believing religion 
from the unjust representations they have heard of it, to 
be a narrow, inexplicable, repulsive thing, — never 
acquaint themselves intimately with the spirit of its 
sanctifying rules, the peace and joy of its elevating con- 
solations, nor know it in any other character than as a 
punctilious and at the same time obscure law-giver, 
whose requisitions they flatter themselves must at last 
be dispensed with, for the very reason that it is so diffi.- 
cult to meet, or even to ascertain them ? Is it not worth 
some pains at our hands, to present religion to such men 
in her substantial, winning shape, that she may take hold 
of the hand with which they are groping in darkness, and 
guide their now undirected steps ? Have we no concern 
for the wasted glory of those finer minds, which, able to 
put forth the choicest hue and fragrance under the pure 
glow of heaven, have languished and withered .beneath 
the touch of a blighting scepticism? Have we no com- 
passion for them, because they have been so much in 
fault ? Do we not care to reclaim the infidel, by showing 
him that the trifling or incredible dogmas, which his 
hasty reason rejected, do not belong to our religion, and 
that it is a religion, which he, who prizes his under- 
standing and would give it its most ample culture, can- 
not reject, and cannot overrate ? Have we no pity for 
the Mahommedan, the heathen, and the Jew; and do 
we not care to present the saving faith of Jesus to them 
with her ' beautiful garments ' put on, instead of her 
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motlej disguise of Oriental and Gothic metaphysics, 
that they may no longer turn away with such an unhesi- 
tating incredulity ? 

Let us do no such injustice to the omnipotence of 
truth, as to think it a sluggish element. It is thoroughly 
instinct with life. There is no estimating the vigor of 
its vitality, or the bounty of its fruitfulness. And it is 
not our business to estimate them. But it is our busi- 
^ ness to place it where it may spread and fructify. The 
religious sentiment, which we do not hold for truth, 
is worthless or mischievous, and we must reject it. That, 
VFhich we do hold for truth, is inestimable, and we must 
impart it. If the reformers had reckoned the dissemi- 
nation of just religious views no worthy object of great 
zeal, we might now have been buying indulgences, or 
doing whatever other impious act an infatuated ecclesi- 
astical authority might have imposed; for they too might 
have argued, — while the church of Rome can form such 
characters as those of Ximenes and More, why take 
the risk and trouble of reforming it ? If it be not a fit 
object of human effort, why does the divine providence 
seem now to be moving it so rapidly onward on the 
Bwellmg current of human improvement? No; religion 
was meant to do no less an office than to lay a powerful 
hand on all the affections and faculties of men. False 
religion, in its least hurtful form, is that same hand 
smitten with palsy, which, though it should be as willing, 
can never be so strong. — Divine wisdom is our pledge, 
that the unadulterated system of evangelical truth is 
able to form a christian character of greater grace and 
elevation, is able to develope and mature a more god- 
like virtue, than is within the reach of the most re* 
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spcctable among its counterfeits. Acknowledging, as all 
men do, the imperfection of the Christian character, as 
it has been hitherto exhibited in the best of Christians, 
we have a right to assume, that the proper instrument 
for removing that imperfection is the unobstructed power 
of pure Christian truth. But, even if it were not so, 
even if we should allow truth to be no more fit than error 
*' for the use of edifying ' the really religious mind, — we 
should still have motive enough for striving to diffuse it, 
in the hope of engaging the indifferent, convincing the 
sceptic, and evangelizing the heathen. The statement, 
that sincere men, who believe error, are as advanced 
Christians as sincere men who believe truth, would 
be unsatisfactory in this connexion, however just it 
might be proved to be. The undeniable and the reallj 
important consideration is, that, according as religious 
truth or error prevails in the world, the amount of re« 
ligious feeling and conduct in the world is greatly aug- 
mented or abridged. 

Will we justify ourselves then for taking no part in 
this momentous work by such arguments as, that Ihe 
truth is great and wUl prevail ; — that God knows how 
to accomplish his own great purposes, and, when the 
time is come, will bring them to pass without any help 
of ours? God is able to accomplish his own purposes; 
but, when they have related to human welfare, it is not 
often that he has accomplished them except by huraAn 
agency. Truth is great, and will prevail. But it will 
prevail because it is greats enough to enlist strenuous 
minds in its cause. It was great in the Apostles' times; 
but it did not prevail, till, by impressive evidence of the 
oower of its confessors to do and to bear, it had ovev- 
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powered the bigoted opposition of an unbelieving world. 
It was verj great at the period of the Protestant reforma- 
tion, and it prevailed, because it was great enough to 
nerve its champions to do desperate duty on the fields 
of Switzerland and Grermany, and its martyrs to glut the 
flames and dungeons of England, Italy, and Spain. We 
are not to expect miracles to do what God has designa- 
ted for the appropriate work of well-principled human 
energy. We are not to discharge ourselves from the 
duty of promoting a good object, by saying that it can- 
not but be contemplated in the counsels of God. God 
designs that his truth shall be diffused; and he designs 
that men, impressed with its worth, and faithful to its 
obligations, shall difiuse it. It will at length prevail, 
because men will not always be content to express a 
confidence in its power, for the purpose of releasing 
themselves from its service. We have only to decide 
whether it shall be advanced by our instrumentality, or 
left for other hands; and our assumption, true as it may 
abstractly be, will be false in its application, as long as 
it is used for our apology. We are self-contradicted, 
if we argue that truth is great enough to make its way, 
while our conduct shows that it is not great enough to 
command from us those services, by means of which it 
must ultimately triumph. 

Do we say, then, that we will not be fellow-workers 
with providence in this great work of religious reforma- 
tion, because it will subject us to the imputation of a 
party spirit? God forbid that such a spirit should ever 
actuate us! It wages deadly war with that temper— of 
universal charity — ^which is the distinguishing temper of 
the gospel and its author. It gives the mole's eye, and 
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the adder's ear, and makes the heart like the ' nether 
mill-stone.' God keep us from bringing scandal on 
such a holy cause, by enlisting f<N* it such a corrupt aux- 
iliary, and dispose us, — so far from laboring for it with 
any selfish view, — to wish from our hearts* that, if we 
have mistaken its character, a signal defeat may follow 
all our endeavors for its advancement! But, on the 
other hand, let us remember, that the promoters of the 
largest designs of the most pure and elevated charity 
are liable to the stigma of a party zeal; and we are by 
no means at liberty to abandon a post of duty, because 
of the danger that a bad name may be applied to the 
earnestness, with which we labor in it. It would be an 
easy task, indeed, to frustrate good undertakings, whose 
accomplishment requires joint effort, if to call their ad- 
vocates partisans, were sufficient to discourage them; 
and would it not be a shameful confession, that a good 
cause suffered for want of our support, because we fear- 
ed our motive would be mistaken ? If we are capable of 
being moved by such an apprehension, we may be sure 
that it is not such advocates as we,, that any cause asks, 
or can be advanced by. 

But are we anxious lest we should become tinctured, 
and not lest we should be charged, with a narrow spirit 
of party ? This is a reasonable anxiety, and we ought 
to cherish it. It is an anxiety, however, which, vigilant 
as it ought to make us, does not entitle us to find our 
safety in unprofitableness. We have no right to shrink 
from entering on a sphere of duty, which €rod has open- 
ed, because he has also placed teiflptations there. What 
would the condition of the worl4 be now, if they, who 
have rendered it important services, had excused theoH 
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selyes because of the danger, that, by the fault of oth- 
ers, they might be placed in situations where their 
dignity might be exposed, or beset with opposition of a 
nature to ruffle their tempers? If we are truly fit for 
God's service and the world's, we shall distinctly con- 
template these dangers, and cautiously guard against 
them ; but we shall not practise such a self-deception, 
as to think of evading them by relinquishing our set 
task. When the best happiness, the most weighty in«- 
terests of others, are in some sort given us in charge, we 
have no more a right to abandon them, for fear of being 
tempted to promote them in a narrow spirit, than we 
should have a right to say, that we will not give in 
charity, lest we should contract a habit of profuseness, 
and that we will not ask in prayer, lest we should be 
tempted to a negligence of our secular concerns. One 
way alone is safe for us; to enter boldly on the field of 
our appointed duty, and trust humbly to our own watch- 
fulness and the grace of God, whom we are serving, to 
secure us in its attending trials. 

This is the spirit, by which we should be actuated; a 
glowing zeal to promote the influence of our religion, 
and a jealous self-distrust, lest our ardor should betray 
us into any deviations from its path. A party ^spirit 
never served religion, and it never will. We must give 
it no aliment; we must allow it no indulgence. If sus- 
pected, it discredits our labors; if real, it vitiates and 
makes them vain. Without a fervent, and, if need be, 
a. self-denying spirit of religious reform, on the other 
hand, religious truth is not to advance; and, unless we 
will say, that the cause which God most favors deserves 
not our concern, we shaH not discard the one because 
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of the odium which justly weighs upon the other. They 
are so easily distinguished, that it would seem as if only 
blindness or perversity were in danger of confounding 
them. When we aim at the defeat of an opponent 
rather than at his conviction, — to work him shame and 
not to do him good; when our dissent from his opinions 
estranges or impairs our good will ; above all, should 
we be tempted to aim at an advantage over him by any 
artifice; it is no better than an earthborn party spirit, 
which impels us, though it be presumptuous .enough to 
call itself a zeal for God. But, if we have such a sin- 
cere generous love of truth as to labor and rejoice in 
its dissemination, not for our credit who offer it, but for 
the sake of its own precious uses; if our benevolence^ 
and not our pride, is wounded by its rejection and 
gratified by its prevalence, this is an ardor which can- 
not glow too warmly. It is the appropriate spirit of 
reformers. It is the spirit of apostles; of the Son of 
€rod himself. 

When this spirit exists as it ought, the question will 
not need to be asked, in what way it shall be manifest- 
ed. It will throw itself into wide and various action, 
and the world will bear its trophies. Is the inquiry 
made, however, what we, of this age, may particularly 
do towards the diffusion of a powerfully enlightening 
and sanctifying faith? I answer: some of us may care- 
fully expound, and formally maintain it. The least de- 
mand it makes of us, is that of a frank avowal of our 
sense of its reality and importance. It cautions us 
against representing the distinction between itself -and 
error to be immaterial, as against a habit of evil omen. 
We are not indeed required to sequester the church 
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from its proper uses, to make it a theatre of contrpversj. 
Far- from it. But, in whatever department or connexion 
we undertake to exhibit truth, we must represent it dis~ 
tinctly, as it has disclosed itself to us, and not in those 
generalities which make it ambiguous and unafiecting; 
still less, with an appearance of reserve, of self-di£i- 
dence, and cold preference for it, which can have no di- 
rector tendency, than to prevent any strong reliance on 
our more explicit statements. — Ministers and parents 
have access to the forming minds of those, who are forth- 
with to speak the public voice, and the fair tablet should 
be carefully stamped by them with the deep and grace- 
fnl impress of truth. — Christians should be faithful to 
it in the walks of their common life, and the sentiments 
of their familiar conversation. — There is no so worthy 
object for the devotion of the more efficient class of 
minds. What is a poem written, to a soul edified; or an 
office won, to a principle established ? — The eminent 
and popular friends of uncorrupt religion should, in all 
unostentatious ways, make known their attachment to it, 
tiiat as far as possible they may transfer to it the respect 
in which themselves are held; and they, who have been 
won to it where it is in disrepute, should on their part, 
— ^ unshaken, unseduced, unterrified' — show by a manly 
though a meek profession, that they are ^ not ashamed 
of the gospel of Christ,' as it has manifested itself \o 
them* They should regard themselves as appointed to 
maintain its honor and assert its claims, each in his sep^p 
arate sphere; and, so far from permitting themselves to 
be dispirited or overborne, should rejoice in being 
'counted worthy,' (if that should be,) ^to suSbr 
ibame for such a name.' What hav$ they to fe^^ b^ 
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lieving, as they must, that the defenders of the declin- 
ing corruptions, which they assail, are but writing the 
epitaphs of their own fame ? What more would they have 
to stimulate them, when they consider that the grateful 
memory, in which the world holds its inventors and dis- 
coverers in art and science, is languid, compared with 
what must be cherished hereafter by saints in earth and 
heaven for every individual, who has done a worthy 
service in restoring to the faith of Christ its primitive 
integrity and power? — Religious truth is to be advanc- 
ed towards its due ascendency by the labors of a 
learned and devoted ministry; and our institutions for 
forming and supporting such a ministry should not be 
lefl to languish. — Missionaries should be sent out 
by a systematic and liberal charity ; not into well 
ordered christ^ian communities, able to provide chris- 
tian privileges for themselves. A breach of christian 
charity may not be thus risked for the introduction 
of a more correct religious theory, and where the 
' power of godliness' prevails, the ^doctrine' according 
to godliness' may be safely lefl to work its own way. 
But they should be sent into the moral wastes of our 
own country, to ^ make them rejoice and blossom.? They 
should be sent to those rising but feeble churches, whose 
corrected views require an enlightened ministry ^to 
build them up in the most holy faith,' and help them 
^ grow in grace, and in the knowledge of our Lord and 
Saviour.' They should be sent to undeceive those mis- 
believing nations, who have as yet no worthier idea of 
our religion than that it is a system which they could 
not understand or receive, if they were ever so well 
disposed; and so bring back, if it please God^ from 
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distant continents and islands, a new and brilliant evi* 
dence of its power. — This is a reading age, and there 
is no more direct access of light to men's minds than 
through ^ the spectacles of books.' It becomes us to 
take care that this avenue be everywhere provided for 
its entrance. Societies for the gratuitous distribution 
of the scriptures should be bountifully patronized. 
They have already been read to vast profit, and they 
are to be read to greater profit still. Books assisting 
in the explanation of them, — popular commentaries 
and treatises, — books of devotion, sermons, religious 
narratives, and polemical writings from the most elabo- 
rate to the most familiar, should be put in liberal cir- 
culation by the charitable care of the opulent. There 
is a great taste and demand for all such works, and cast 
as they may seem on the untracked waters, there is a 
rich return from them ^ afler many days.' 

Finallyand chiefly, every individual should bo per- 
petus^Uy and earnestly intent on recommending what he 
receives for religious truth by his own bright example 
of its efficacy. This is an unobtrusive argument, but 
ultimately it never fails to be to a great extent a trium- 
phant one. Never were contemned heresies more un- 
sparingly vilified than were those of the Methodists and 
Friends; but they have lived their way into public ven- 
eration. They have not only overcome prejudice, but 
have actually gained prejudice over to their side by tho 
humble fervor of their piety, and the splendid labors of 
their beneficence. The Catholics are in many places 
regaining their once forfeited standing by a similar hon- 
orable course. Here is experimental proof, that we are 
able, by the persuasive testimony of holy lives, to re- 
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lieve our views of Christianitj from that weight of un- 
reasonable dislike, by which we have lamented to see 
them oppressed. When we observe the power of ex- 
emplary goodness to disarm uncharitableness against 
what we account error, we must needs allow to it an in- 
vincible power to disarm uncharitableness against what 
we account truth ; and we should feel that we owe it to 
the interests of Christianity, as well as to our personal 
religious interests, ^ to serve God' in all things * with a 
perfect heart and with a willing mind;' to * walk in wis- 
dom towards them who are without, in meekness in- 
structing them that oppose themselves,' and steadily to 
practise that ^ pure religion and undefiled before God 
and the Father, to visit the fatherless and widows in 
their affliction, and to keep ourselves unspotted from 
the world.' The work may be long in prosecution, to 
try the faith, or display the resources, or purify the zeal, 
or punish the remissness, or mature the grtfces of its 
friends; but, laboring thus for its advancement, we may 
well be content to await its consummation- with a patient 
confidence. 
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OF UNITARIANISM 



It has been sometimes urged against the doctrines of 
Unitarianism, that they cannot be true, because their 
effects are bad. Those who have made the objection, 
do not^gue fairly: they do not fairly ascertain the fact; 
and they do not take into account those other causes, 
which may operate to produce the effects which they 
erroneously attribute to Unitarianism. 

I say they do not fairly ascertain the fact, — that 
what they deem its effects are real, or, if real, that they 
are bad. Sometimes they set up as a standard of chris- 
tian practice, and as a test of christian principle, some 
criterion, which the Grospel neither lays down nor sanc- 
tions, and which the Unitarian holds to be pervert- 
ed or defective; and then, judging by this, they come 
to conclusions, which are utterly inconsistent with right- 
eous judgment. And, still more frequently, they draw 
inferences as to the religious conduct of Unitarian 
professors, from casual expressions, in themselves un- 
founded or entirely misunderstood ; and from a few cases, 
they form the most erroneous judgments of the religious 
views and conduct of Unitarians generally. 
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If any opinions naturally lead to a perversion or de- 
ficiency in christian duty, then the conduct of those 
who profess them may he regarded as a strong corrobo- 
rative proof of their injurious tendency. But if the opin- 
ions have naturally no such tendency, the ill conduct 
of those who hold them must be assigned to some other 
cause. Our Lord does indeed say, that the tree is 
known by its fruits; but to apply the principle, we must 
not take the tree which does not bear the fruits. If a 
man's spirit and conduct be unchristian, his actuating 
principles must be bad; his heart cannot be right: but 
his religious sentiments must not be made responsi- 
ble for his unchristian spirit and conduct, unless it can 
be shown that they have, in some way or other, led to 
them. A man's religious sentiments may be true, with- 
out affecting his practice ; they may be false, without af- 
fecting his practice. Multitudes believe in Christianity, 
tirho have nothing of the Christian but the. name; mul- 
titudes have believed in some of the wildest corruptions 
of Christianity, who have been Christians in deed and 
in truth. — As to what I deem the corruptions of Chris- 
tianity, it may be truly said, that where these unhappily 
modify the views entertained of christian duty and the 
christian character, yet the grand practical truths of 
the Gospel have so powerful an influence in the heart, 
which is yielded up to the obedience and imitation of 
Christ Jesus, which is sincerely desirous to do the will 
of God, that errors connected with these truths only- 
serve to perplex the understanding, and to play around 
the heart, without essentially perverting its afiections 
and principles. And, on the other hand, where the be* 
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lief is scriptural, decided, and pure, yet the influence of 
the world and of had hahits and dispositions formed in- 
dependently of that belief, as well as other causes which 
in individual cases are easily ascertained, often pre- 
yent its efiicacy, and it has little or no share in the re- 
gulation of the heart and the guidance of the life. 

I may here add, that many have avowed themselves 
Unitarians, not from any serious regard to christian 
truth and duty, or from serious examination of the evi- 
dence on which the doctrines of Unitarianism depend; 
but because these at once approve themselves to their 
understanding, and liecause the Unitarians lay no un- 
due stress upon the external observances of piety, and 
none upon those excited states of feeling, in which some 
appear to place the essence of religion. Such persons 
sometimes have little regard to the practical tendency 
of the doctrines they profess; and if Unitarianism do 
not improve them, they will, in all probability, too often 
throw discredit upon the cause they avow. 

When the deist urges against us the unchristian lives 
of professing Christians, we justly answer by inquiring 
if this is the fault of their religion; and we desire him to 
form his estimate of the practical value of Christianity, 
by its efficacy where the life is cordially and habitually 
shaped by its precepts, its spirit, its prospects, and its 
examples. Unitarianism asks for the same justice; and 
then it has nothing to fear. The merely speculative 
Unitarian, whose opinions as little affect his heart as 
the clothes do which he wears, cannot with justice be 
regarded as a specimen of the influence of Unitarian 
principles. 

The argument from the conduct of those who hold 

VOJL. iiJ. — NO. V. 1* 
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any opinions, to the truth or falsehood of the opinions 
themselves, is one which requires a judicious acquaint* 
ance with the springs of human action, extensive expe* 
rience, and accurate observation. And even with all 
these, it can only afford a presumption, which can weigh 
nothing against direct proofs, and the plain and natural 
tendency of these opinions. 

If I could not perceive as clearly as I do, the benefi- 
cial tendency of the great principles of Unitarianism, 
yet I should not hesitate to maintain it on the two fol- 
lowing considerations: 1. That truth, under the gov- 
-ernment of a holy, wise, and benevolent Being, all 
whose ways are truth, must on the whole, be more pro- 
ductive of good than error can be: and 2. That our 
Lord himself, speaking of the Father as the only 
TRUE God, represents it as life eternal to know Him, 
and Jesus Christ whom He sent. In these all-impor- 
tant words, the Unitarian's creed is comprised; and 
with the knowledge (undoubtedly the practical know- 
ledge) of the truths they contain, our Lord connects 
eternal life. 

But independently of these abstract considerations, I 
rejoice in the clear perception of its beneficial tendency. 
I see that Unitarianism embraces all the great mqtives 
of Christianity; that it impedes the operation of none; 
and that it frees the practical principles of the Gospel 
firom the influence of doctrines, which, in their natiiral 
eflicacy, impede or pervert them. 

I. I consider it as a great excellence of Unitarian- 
ism, that it encourages and rewards the sound, exer- 

QU^ QJP THE UNDEB&TAJNDING IN NATTERS OJP EEi.lQ10N. 
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Unitarianism peculiarly falls in with the liberal and 
intellectual character of the Gospel, and of the instruc- 
tions of Christ and his apostles. The religion of Christ 
b a religion of the heart, but it is also a religion of the 
understanding. Truth is the food, and divine truth the 
best food of the understanding; ^ to bear witness to the 
truth,' was the object (our Saviour himself says) ' for 
which he was born, for which he came forth into the 
world;' and he prays that by the truth, God would sanc- 
tify his disciples. 

The spirit of the gospel dispensation is admirably 
expressed in the words of the apostle Paul. ^ I will 
pray with the spirit, I will pray with the understand- 
ing also: I will sing with the spirit, I will sing with 
the understanding also.' — The Christian religion was 
designed, not as a temporary dispensation, but to last 
through every period of the world. It was of great 
importance, for its future acceptance and usefulness^ 
that it should approve itself to the sound understanding; 
that it should appear to all, who will seriously examine^ 
to be indeed the wisdom o£ God unto salvation; that it 
should be obvious to all who ' desire to do the will of 
Grod,' not only that grace, but that truth also came 
by Jesus Christ. 

Some there are who value a doctrine in proportion to 
its obscurity: and those, who make religion a matter of 
the imagination and of strong feeling, rather than of 
solid conviction and of steady though lively christian 
affection and principle, might wish for more than ^ the 
simplicity which is in Christ.' But where the judgment 
is duly exercised, and the imagination properly placed 
under its regulation, the disciple of Jesus must rejoice 
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when he sees the complete accordance of the truths of 
the Gospel with the dictates of the soundest understand- 
ing; and must feel grateful to the Father of lights, 
that the bright display of himself and his dispensations, 
which the Gospel affords, is not obscured by the impen- 
etrable cloud of incomprehensibility. — Is it possible 
that the clear understanding of important truth can 
make it less interesting or less valuable ? 

Now if the Unitarian views of christian truth are 
correct, there is nothing in the scheme of the Grospel 
which it is difficult to understand. Those principles, 
which were most inconsistent with the prejudices of the 
Jews, and therefore to them most mysterious, are not 
80 to us. On the contrary, — though they may excite 
our admiration, and our adoration of the unsearchable 
wisdom of him, who seeth the end from the beginning, 
and often chooseth means to execute his purposes 
which baffle human wisdom and presumption, — they 
contribute to bind the Gospel to the heart. That the 
blessings of the Gospel should be free to all, without 
distinction of Jew and Gentile, — free as the air we 
breathe, — and that they should be conveyed to ns, not 
by the temporal prince and triumphant conqueror, but 
by the ^ man of sorrows,' who through suffering and 
death became the author of eternal salvation to all who 
obey him, present to our minds nothing mysterious; but, 
on the contrary, more clearly display to our eyes the 
wisdom of him, who is called ^ the only wise God.' 

1 do not say, that Unitarianisra entirely removes all 
difficulties from religion: 1 believe that difficulties will 
exist, as long as human excellence must include humil- 
ity, trust, and resignation: and such is the admirable 
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adaptation of revelation to the wants of man, that these 
very difficulties are one cause of the attention which 
the jnind pays to it, and which, where humbly and pir 
ously directed, is constantly rewarded by clearer and 
clearer perceptions of divine truth. But I do say, that 
Unitarianism removes the greatest and most oppressive 
difficulties, which have tended to prejudice the minds of 
thinking men against the Gospel. And though I would 
never relinquish a doctrine, proved by adequate evi- 
dence, merely because it is obscure, yet surely it is a 
presumption in favor of the divine origin of a doctrine, 
that it is clear and intelligible. — To many it may not 
be of any consequence whether they understand a thing 
or not. They may feel at perfect ease in receiving as 
true, from the authority of their parents and spiritual 
guides, that which they in no way profess to understand. 
But the more the mind is exercised, and the more 
knowledge on other subjects it acquires, the more it 
seeks to understand that which it is taught to believe; 
and the more extensively intellectual culture is diffused, 
the more generally will this want be experienced. In 
periods of spiritual darkness and spiritual slavery, the 
most absurd jjlogmas may be implicitly received; but 
where the light of knowledge beams on other subjects, 
and the rights of religious liberty and free inquiry are 
understood and exercised, the mind cannot rest in reli- 
gious ignorance. And I do gratefully rejoice in the 
conviction, that, in the search after divine truth in the 
records and dictates of revelation, the understanding 
may not only find its noblest field for exercise, but will be 
rewarded with knowledge which, whileit is healthy to the 
soul, will prove invigorating to its own noblest powers* 
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But I will not enlarge on this point, farther than by 
stating the positions which I had in view under this 
head, — viz. that the great principles of Unitarianism, 
(or, in other words, as I firmly believe, pure Chris- 
tianity,) are easily understood: that they do not per- 
plex and confound the understanding : that they are 
adapted to the intellectual wants of all, and especially 
of those for whom the Gospel was peculiarly designed, 
the poor and unlearned: that they relieve Christianity 
from those difficulties which erroneous views of it have 
caused, and which have led numbers to relinquish it; 
and that they make christian faith, where it has been 
founded on evidence, more firm and steady, by freeing 
it from the sources of doubt, and wavering, and per- 
plexity. Such, I hesitate not in believing, have been 
the effects of Unitarianism in numerous instances. And 
I trust, under the blessing of God, such will be its effect, 
increasing in a rapid proportion. 

II. Intimately connected with the foregoing remarks, 
is the important fact, that Unitarian Christianity 

PRESENTS ONE OBJECT OP RELIGIOUS WORSHIP, ONE OB- 
JECT OF THE HIGHEST AFFECTIONS OF THE llEART. 

The perplexities experienced by the thinking mind in 
connexion with this essential point, have oflen been the 
cause of the examination, and subsequent rejection, of 
the popular doctrines. If there are three persons, or 
intelligent agents, each infinite, each possessed of all 
the adorable perfections which belong to God, — if, 
in short, there are three separate, distinct, infinite 
Minds, of one substance, power, and glory, each sub- 
^istin^ separately, and capable of being made, separate- 
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Ij, the object of thought, and of religious worship, — 
(however much the miad may, by the aid of metaphy- 
sical subtilties, bring itself to believe that these three 
distinct infinite Minds or Persons are one God, and 
that by holding the existence of such three distinct 
Persons in the Godhead, the great principle of the di- 
Tine unity is not violated,) — one thing is certain, that 
each being separately God, must be^^ object of religious 
Vforship separately from the others. 

In accordance with this plain and necessary conclu- 
sion, prayers and other branches of religious worship, 
are offered up to each of the three Persons separately. 
The consistent Trinitarian, believing each Person to 
be truly God, and worshipping each separately, ne- 
cessarily has three objects of worship. By what prin- 
ciple shall he regulate his devotions to each? If he 
rest satisfied with partial examination, still his mind is 
likely to be bewildered: but if he look into the chris- 
tian's directory, he there finds no precept directing the 
offering of religious worship to any other being but 
the Father: and, on the contrary, he finds numerous 
plain, direct declarations in the Law, and the Prophets, 
and the Gospel, confirmed most powerfully by the uni- 
form example and instruction of our Saviour, all point- 
ing to this great truth, that the Father is the 
only proper object of religious worship. If so, the 
conclusion necessarily follows, that He is the only 
true God. 

Through the embarrassment and perplexity with 
which, to the reflecting mind, Trinitarianism is often 
attended, respecting the direction of christian worship. 
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many have been led to consider the eyidence of popular 
opinions^ and to relinquish them for those plain funda- 
mental truths which shine with clear and strong e£ful-» 
gence throughout the whole of revelation. And when 
they have embraced these, they have no longer any 
perplexity. Their devotions acquire a simplicity, which 
often adds to their fervency; and at least makes their 
devout affections steady and clear, and gives them the 
best prospect of shedding their influence over the whole 
tenor of life. 

But, besides this consideration, there is another of 
great weight. Not merely are there, on popular doc- 
trines, diflerent objects of equal worship, but these 
have different charctcters and offices assigned tb them. And 
it will generally be found, among those who hold the 
higher forms of what are called Evangelical doctrines, 
that he whom the scriptures represent as the effect of 
Grod's love to mankind, is often thought of as the cause^ 
the procuring cause of divine mercy; and thus that 
highest gratitude, which reason and revelation teach 
ns is due to Jehovah, is diverted into a diflerent channel. 
And can that commandment be then fulfilled, which our 
Saviour most solemnly sanctioned, when he said, ^ The 
first of all the commandments is. Hear, O Israel, the 
Lord our God, the Lord is One, and thou shalt love 
the Lord thy God with all thy heart, and with all thy 
soul, and with all thy mind, and with all thy strength?* 

I have indeed no doubt, that many who profess and 
believe Trinitarian sentiments, influenced by the plain 
principles, examples, and commands of the Grospel and 
of the Law, do, in practice, confine their worship, and 
the highest adoration of their hearts, to the Father, and 
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loire Jehovah as the supreme object of their best afifec" 
tions : but then they are so £ir (that is, practically) Uni* 
tarians; and we can only wish that they were so in 
avowed profession. 

On this point Unitarianism is unrivalled. While it 
affords abundant grounds of love to him, who bore in 
his character so eminent a resemblance to the moral 
excellencies of the Supreme Being, and who was, under 
Him, the agent of communicating the richest gifls oi 
divine mercy; while it warms the heart with gratitude 
to our Saviour, for his exertions and sufferings to insure 
and extend the blessed privileges of the Gospel; while 
it makes him the object of our faith and trust, as possessed 
of divine authority, sanctioned by the most signal marks 
of divine approbation; while it demands our reverence for 
him as the Son of God, as exalted to be the Lord of the 
dead and the living, and, under the appointment of God, 
to raise the dead and judge the world; it keeps clear and 
close to the great fundamental principle, ^ Thou shall 
worship Jehovah thy God, and to Him only shalt thou 
ofier religious service:' it teaches us, (as the scriptures 
teach us, and because the scriptures teach us,) that Hs 
is the only true God, that we ought to pay religious 
worship to Him alone, and that He is love, and His . 
love the source of every blessing, temporal and spirit- 
ual; -r-that He therefore should be the object of the. 
highest love, and gratitude, and trust, and reverencei 
and obedience. 

III. It is a most important advantage of Unitarian- 
ism, that it THROWS NO IMPEDIMENT IN THE WAT OF TK|S 
QREAT PRACTICAL PRINCIPLBS OV THB GoSPXL* 

VOL. III. — ^NO. V. 2 
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Though it ascribes no merit to works, and represents 
all rewards of faith and obedience as solely the gifts^ of 
divine grace, yet it lays, as the Gospel does, the utmost 
stress upon good works, i. e. chriaiian conduct springing 
from christian principles^ such as love to Grod and to 
mankind, love to Christ, the desire of imitating his ex- 
ample and obeying his precepts, the prospects of his 
Gospel, the dictates of conscience enlightened by 
christian duty, &c. From the necessity of a holy life 
and conversation to obtain the divine favor and final ac- 
ceptance, Unitarianism presents nothing to draw off the 
mind: but, on the contrary, it lays the greatest, most 
steady, and most consistent stress upon this. It gives 
abundant hope to the broken and contrite heart; but it 
does not, through unhappy views of the work and merit 
of the Son of God, afford any room to delay the work of 
repentance, or to expect that strong and agonizing feel* 
ings, an appropriating faith in his merits, and inward 
assurance of pardon, will supply the place of a sober, 
righteous, and godly life. 

Unitarian Christianity goes to the heart, and requires 
watchfulness and caution in the work of duty: it allows 
no value to actions, which do not spring from such prin- 
ciples within, as are conformable with the will of God; 
in short, it assigns its due place to faith, as a valuable 
practical conviction of the great truths of religion influ- 
encing the heart; but it does not lead away from atten- 
tion to its influences, by making it consist in some 
mysterious inwrought feeling, which may be totally un- 
productive of that religious obedience, which we have 
the authority of our Saviour's precepts and his example 
to pronounce the sum and substance of religion* 
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It may not at once appear obvious, but to the reflect- 
ing mind I may safely leave the examination of the 
position, that strict practical adherence to the divine 
unity, and its direct consequences of the exclusive 
worship of the Father and His unpurchased essen- 
tial mercy, will necessarily lead to the adoption of those 
sound and consistent views of religion, which the instruc- 
tions of our Saviour communicate ; and to the eradica- 
tion of those fallacious and baneful notions, which lead 
men to hope for some shorter and easier way to heaven 
than what he has pointed out to us. 

The present popular views of Christianity have a di- 
rect tendency to make religion greatly consist in frames 
and feelings; or at least to represent these as essential 
tests of the state of the soul. Now those very much 
depend upon the constitution of the individual, upon the 
fitate of his bodily system at the time, upon the strength 
of his imagination, and other causes utterly independent 
of christian excellence. In proportion as this standard 
or test is adopted, the mind is led away from scriptural 
tests; and there is a great and natural leaning in the 
human mind to rest upon the former, which are obvious 
and easily applied, to the entire or partial exclusion of 
the latter. I do not think that this was so much the 
case with the Orthodox writers of past times (who seem 
to have had in view christian principle, more than the 
peculiarities of christian belief;) but if we are to judge 
by the publications, and discourses, and hymns of many 
belonging to what are termed the Evangelical classes 
at present, I think there is reason to believe that the 
tests of christian excellence, and grounds of the divine 
favor, are more now than formerly, a mysterious, inez- 
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plicable feeling, which they term faith, and the fervid 
emotions which are produced by the natural sympathy 
of the mind, and by excitements which may have a re- 
ligious character, but which, as far at least as the indi- 
ridual is concerned, have nothing to do with religion. 

^ Religion/ as is excellently stated by one who knew 
its real power, but whose strong sensibilities and glow- 
ing ardor of expression may sometimes have contribu- 
ted to propagate the very error of which I am speak- 
ing, — * Religion, in its most general view, is such a 
sense of God upon the soul, and such a conviction of 
our obligations to him, and of our dependence upon 
him, as shall engage us to make it our great care to 
conduct ourselves in a manner, which we have reason 
to believe will be pleasing to him.'^ In such an account 
of it, I recognise the genuine spirit of the Christian: 
and to hinder this principle, in Unitarianism there is 
nothing; to excite it to action and give it influence^ 
there is everything. 

Unitarianism leads us to expect nothing from God 
without ourselves endeavoring to do his will. It places 
religion in the careful regulation of the heart and life by 
the spirit and precepts of Christ. It teaches us, most 
plainly and forcibly, that in the last great day ^ every 
one shall bear his own burden;' that we must be re- 
warded or punished ^ according as our works have 
been;' and that our situation in a future state of retri- 
bution will be exactly proportioned to the character and 
conduct of the individual, appreciated with the most un- 
erring precision, by him who will judge the world in 
righteousness, under the guidance and wisdom of Him 

* Doddridge's Rise and Progress of Religion in the SouK 
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who is all-wise. It encourages us to expect all needful 
aid and direction in the "way of duty, in working out our 
salvation, in attaining the sanctification of the heart; 
but it presents no encouragement unless we do strive, 
and watch, and pray. It leads us to attend to the for- 
motion of hahitSy because it encourages no presumptu- 
ous hopes of miraculous interference to make the Ethi- 
opian change his skin, or the leopard his spots. It 
leads US, too, to begin early; and I cannot doubt, that 
the infinite importance of early attention to the religious 
and moral regulation of the character, is among none so 
strongly urged by their principles, as among the Unita- 
rians. 

In fine, the Unitarian views of Christian duty, and 
the way in which its requirements are to be discharged, 
and of the terms of salvation, — though not so encourag- 
ing to indolence, to spiritual pride, and to sinful pre- 
sumption, as I believe those presented by popular doc- 
trines are in their natural tendency and frequent efiects, 
are scfe and secure: they fully accord with the represen- 
tations of him who left us an example that we should 
follow in his steps; and who made it his highest aim, 
and regarded ;it as his highest honor, to do the will of 
the Father who sent him, and to finish his work. 

IV. Unitarianism throws no impediment in th« 

WAT OF christian LIBERALITY AND AFFECTION. 

I do not see how it is possible to hold the doctrines 
of Unitarianism, and yet maintain that the favor of 
Grod and eternal salvation are confined to the narrow 
limits of sect and party. True it is, we are taught that 
there is ' no other name under heaven given among meoi 
bj which we must be saved,' — that God has seen fit to 

VOL. III.— NO, V. 2* 
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propose no other terms of salvation to mankind, 
than those of the Gospel, and to appoint no other 
Mediator to convey the blessings of the New* Cove- 
nant; and therefore that no one can possess those ines- 
timable blessings on the secure ground of divine prom' 
iscy but through faith in Christ. But the Unitarian re- 
joices in the conviction that, ^ in every nation, he that 
feareth God and worketh righteousness will be accepted 
by Him^' and that He who ^ hath appointed to men the 
bounds of their habitation,' and given them their various 
talents, will accept them according to what they have, 
and not according to what they have not. If the untaught 
Heathen, or the deluded Mahommedan, to whom the light 
of the Gospel has never been offered, do, according to 
the light they possess, faithfully obey the dictates of 
conscience, serving and loving the Deity as known to 
them, I cannot doubt that >He who is the common 
Parent of all, will grant them here increasing light in 
the way of duty, and some portion of those present re- 
wards which He has graciously connected with well- 
doing; and that in the future world He will make them 
partakers of blessings, of which millions of them have 
never heard, and unite them under him who must reign 
till all enemies are put under his feet. Too highly 
prizing the inestimable privileges, the sanctifying prin- 
ciples, the gracious hopes, the strengthening, healing 
consolations of the Gospel, to feel otherwise than an 
earnest desire that they may be diffused to aN who 
share the gift of reason^ — feeling it his duty, (the debt 
of gratitude which he owes to the Author of all good, 
and to the friend and benefactor who shed his blood U> 
communicate, assure, and extend, the blessings which 
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he himself possesses, and the debt of love which he 
owes to all his brethren of mankind,) to contribute his 
efibrts to the arrival of that period, when the name of 
God shall be universally hallowed, and His will done on 
earth as it is done in heaven, when all shall know the 
ooly true Grod, and Jesus Christ whom He hath sent, — 
and rejoicing in all that is wisely done by others to 
promote the glory of God, — the Unitarian has more 
honorable notions of the God of love, than to imagine 
that He will make hundreds and thousands of millions 
miserable forever, solely because they do not receive 
him as their Saviour, whose name they have never 
heard. 

But the worst influences of this tenet on the christian 
character, are seen in the more limited relations and 
connexions of life. It is the parent of uncharitabl^ness, 
and the foster-mother of persecution. To view our- 
selves as the exclusive objects of the divine favor, and 
all who do not entertain our views of christian faith as 
the objects of God's wrath and indignation, is not only 
injurious to his character, but has the direct tendency 
to generate spiritual pride, and to check the best affeo- 
tions of the heart toward those who differ from us. To 
account those our enemies who are, as we think, the 
enemies of God, is no part of Christianity; and those 
doctrines which lead to this estimation, lose the grand 
characteristic of the Gospel, while they destroy its de- 
lightful features as proceeding from the Father and 
Lord of all. 

I rejoice in the belief, that multitudes of those \vho 
now, through the influence of human creeds, consigp 
the Unitarian to eternal perdition, will hereafter stretch 
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to him the right hand of christian friendship, if he have 
the happiness to join them where, not for their unchris- 
tian errors, but for their unchristian obedience, I doubt 
not they will gain admission. But the unhappy notion, 
which they have of exclusive salvation, makes them 
here look upon him with unkind suspicion as to his 
motives and his conduct, prevents them from listening 
to his reasons, and induces them to place a barrier (too 
often insuperable) against the admission of the simple 
truths of the Gospel by those who are under their 
influence. 

An eminent christian philosopher, lately deceased, 
(who, in his life and when going down the dark valley 
of death, showed the genuine influence and value of his 
Unitarian principles,) informs us, that when a most ex^ 
cellent and dutiful son, from conscientious motives in 
opposition to his interests, renounced the religious bjb* 
tem in which he had been educated, for another which 
he deemed more> consonant to trutb^ his pious mother 
told him, that she found it to be her duty, however se- 
vere the struggle, to alienate her aflections from him, 
now that he had rendered himself an enemy to Grod by 
embracing such erroneous sentiments; and she succeed- 
ed in this sacrifice of nature's feelings, and scrupulous- 
ly performed what she believed her duty, to the end of 
her days. Would not the heart of this good woman 
have been almost overwhelmed with delight, if she could 
'have seen that we become enemies to God only by 
wicked works; and that, at the last great day, the in- 
qniry will not be. What have you believed? but, Have 
you improved your talents? have you lived a sober, 
righteous and godly life? have you done justice, loved 
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mercy, and walked humbly with your Grod? have you 
lived as in his sight, followed the example of your Lord| 
and kept yourself unspotted from the world ?^ 

The Unitarian sees that error on religious subjects 
must be injurious: that if its influence is prevented in 
the hearts of some, it will be injurious, directly or indi- 
rectly, to others: he is satisfied that truth connected 
with the character and dealings of God must do good, 
and that it is his duty to do what in him lies to diffuse it. 
He believes that he is thereby offering an acceptable 
service to the God of truth; imitating the example of 
him who came to bear witness to the truth; and contri- 
buting to glorify God in all things by Christ Jesus. 
But*God forbid that he should ever suppose, that piety 
and other christian graces are confined to any religious 
denomination; or imagine himself better than another^ 
because his views of chri9tian truth are more pure. 

Unitarianism does a vast service to the cause of 
christian charity, by levelling those narrow fences with- 
in which modern Orthodoxy confines all that is truly 
good and excellent. It thus disposes us to give the 
right hand of fellowship to all, whose dispositions and 
conduct show that they have sat at the feet of Jesus. 
It destroys all those narrowing views, which so oflen inr- 
terfere with the great objects of benevolence; and it 
disposes to cooperate with all who have them in view, 
and to think well of them, when they separate from us 
and we from them, to promote respectively our more 
limited opinions. 

By the man who has drunk deeply in the spirit of 

' The iaet above stated k given by the late Di Cogaiu 
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that Saviour who loved all mankind without distinction of 
name or country, — who has imbibed the principles of 
that religion which teaches us that love is the fulfilling 
(^ the law (of social duty), that without charity we are 
but as sounding brass or tinkling cymbals, and that the 
end of the commandments is ^ charity out of a pure heart 
and faith unfeigned,' — must it not be deemed a recom- 
mendation of any set of doctrines, and a presumption in 
favor of their being Christianity itself, that they promote 
these its grand essential qualities, and clear the way 
for their full exercise ? 

V. Unitarianism shines forth resplend^ntlt, in 

RESPECT TO THE CHARACTER AND DISPENSATIONS OF THE 

GREAT Father of all. 

The light of the Gospel hath not entirely dispelled 
the clouds and darkness, which human weakness and 
imperfection throw around the ways of God; and Unit- 
arianism cannot do more; but much that Unitarianism 
opposes, involves them in greater darkness, or, should 
I not say, in gloom ? Gloomy indeed are those repre- 
sentations of the righteous Judge of the whole eartH, 
which present him to us as every revolving year allow- 
ing tens of millions of those, to whom His spirit hath 
given understanding, to go out of life, and fall into eter- 
nal misery, for want of that knowledge which His word 
could at once afford them, or of that grace which He 
who hath access to the heart could at once communi- 
cate. Terrific indeed are those doctrines, which teach 
us that His wrath could not be expiated, till its full 
vials had been emptied on the head of the merciful Re- 
deemer of men; or that His justice could not be satisfied, 
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till an innocent person had been pumshed in the place 
of the guilty. He who can dare to hope, that, amoiig 
the millions and millions who forever and ever must 
view their Creator only as the avenging Lawgiver and 
Judge, he stands secure from his awful indignation, may 
sing the hymn of gratitude for himself; but will not hu- 
man weakness shrink back with horror at the prospect, 
that a time will come, when the ties which here bound 
him to all mankind, as the children of one common 
Father, — the ties which bound him to those whom he 
saw doing good to men, and, as far as he could judge, 
obeying God, (ties which to feel was honorable,) the 
ties which bound him with closer affections to friend or 
relative,''and even those which are formed by the near- 
est domestic relations, — shall all be severed forever^ 
even where the only crime was unavoidable ignorance, 
or even where the friend or relative, the husband or the 
son, had in view, in the general tenor of his conduct, to 
live as in the sight of God, and with respect to the last 
great account? Will the expectation of individual hap- 
piness make the groans unheard, of misery unutterable, 
without alleviation, irremediable, and endless? 

If this be Orthodoxy, no wonder that he, who sees 
written in the law of Moses, ' the Lord, the Lord God, 
merciful and gracious,' — who sees in the Prophets that 
Jehovah ^ desireth not the death of the sinner,' — who 
hears the apostles speaking of the kindness and grace 
of God, — who hears his venerated Lord declare that 
^ He is kind even to the unthankful and the evil,' — who 
reads in the book of nature that ' the Lord is good unto 
all and his tender mercies are over all his works,' — and 
who sees inscribed in unfading characters in the ever- 
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lasting Gospel that ^ God is love ' — no wonder that he 
pronounces that it is not Christianity. 

I once asked a Unitarian friend, who while amcHig 
the Wesley an Methodists had manifested the spirit of 
devotion, if she found her piety impeded, or its fervor les* 
8ened,by her change of sentiments? Oh, no I she replied; 
and she went on, with simple, serious feeling, to tell 
tte with what unmingled delight and unembarrassed 
love she now contemplated the perfections and dealings 
of her Heavenly Father, how much more she now poeh 
sessed to feed the purest flame of devotion. And it 
must be so. Certainly the doctrines of Unitarianism 
bring home ^ the terror of the Lord.' They show that 
the holiness of God cannot look upon sin but with abhor- 
rence; they show that His faithfulness and justice are 
concerned to punish the impenitent and disobedient; they 
teach us that His -judgments will be administered with 
impartial equity, that every one shall reap as he now 
sows, and that rewards or punishments shall be award- 
ed according as our works have been: they impress the 
soul, therefore, with reverential awe of that great Be- 
ing, who is Almighty, All-wise, All-holy, All-just,^ our 
Omniscient Witness, and our Final Judge: they will 
not allow of irreverence or familiarity towards the Infi- 
nite and adorable Majesty of heaven and earth. But 
at the same time, they present everything to enable us 
to oflTer to him the best affections of the heart. They 
teach us, in an especial manner, to view God as our 
Father; and in this, the most delightful and comprehei^ 
sive appellation, (that in which our Saviour so continu- 
ally represents the Great Being who sent him, and un- 
der which he teaches os to ddl upon Him), they inelade 
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everything that can encourage, that can animate, that 
can console, that can prompt to suhmission, to rever- 
ence, to love, to gratitude, to trust, to the hest tribute of 
prayer and praise, of adoration, resignation, and obedi- 
ence: and by this endearing representation, they give 
us, as the scriptures do, from which they are derived, 
the pledge of parental love, of parental care, of parental 
guidance, of parental chastisements indeed, but also of 
parental mercy. , 

I well know that every Christian uses the i^ppellation 
Father, and that he considers the Supreme Being as 
standing in this relation: but I ask, is it ^ot at utter va- 
riance with those doctrines which make the infinite 
satisf action of the Son of God the sole ground on which 
the sinner can rest his hopes ; which represent the 
death of Christ as appeasing the wrath of God; which 
talk of God standing upon full satisfaction and not remit- 
ting one sin without it, of the blood of Christ calming the 
Father's frowning face, of Jesus forcing Him to spare, 
&c? To my mind it is clear, that if the discourses of Jesus 
and his apostles have divine authority, those doctrines 
have not; and that he who, though in words adopting 
the latter, keeps close in thought and feeling to the 
former, is in reality a Unitarian at heart, even if he 
never heard the appellation. 

Now Unitarianism presents nothing to interfere with 
these heart inspiring representations of the paternal 
character of God. It teaches us, indeed, that our 
heavenly Father will, for the good of his large family, 
support his authority, and will punish the impenitent of- 
fender; it teaches us that in the future state he will ex- 
ercise a righteous retribution, and that guilt and misery 
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will never be separated: but it also teaches that in 
judgment he remembers mercy; that when he sees his 
paternal chastisements have done their work, and per« 
ceives the tokens of genuine and full repentance^ he 
wants no satisfaction, no punishment; but receives his 
wandering child to duty and to himself: and if still he 
leave him to feel the present consequences of his fdly 
and disobedience, he cheers him with that hope which 
is an anchor of the soul, sure and steadfast. It teaches 
us, too, that in compassion to the weakness and neces- 
sities of his creatures, he has given us the assured prom- 
ise and pledge of his pardoning grace : that he set 
forth a mercy-seat, where his gracious purposes might 
be fully made known; and, to strengthen the pledge, 
and to make it evident to all that the covenant was 
sure, by his all-wise appointment that mercy-seat was 
sprinkled with blood, — the blood of the new cove- 
nant, — the blood of Christ, ^ as of a lamb without spot 
and blemish.' In fine, it teaches us, in the words of in- 
spired truth, that God is love ; that because he is 
love, he sent his Son to save the world, and that since 
he spared him not, but * freely delivered him up for us 
all,' we may rest assured of his readiness to give every- 
thing truly needful to his servants and children. By 
thus representing the Lord of heaven and earth, the 
Unitarian doctrine, following its great teacher, displays 
a throne of grace with a merciful though righteous Sove- 
reign seated on it, and that Sovereign our father. 

I am sure that piety is confined to no sect or party. 
Wherever there is gratitude, and trust, and resignation, 
and love, and the principle of obedience towards Crod 
even the Father, there is piety. I rejoice to catch 
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something of their spirit, who have imbibed the spirit of 
Christ, (which was piety in its purest form,) whether or 
toot their doctrinal views agree with mine. In the ar- 
dor which animates them for the glory of God, and the 
cause of our common Lord, I desire to partake. Gladly 
should I possess the talent and the opportunity to try 
the genuine effect of the simple principles of the Gos- 
pel, where they think that good is done by what I deem 
of human invention. And in their work and service for 
the spiritual welfare of our fellow-creatures, I desire to 
judge of them, as I wish them to judge of me in mine. 
But confidently regarding the great principles of Unita- 
rianism as the truth as it is in Jesus, — as the same 
that were known, though in a more limited degree, by 
those who in the Old Testament show us the genuine 
spirit of piety and devotion, — as the same that we wit- 
ness in the New Testament, producing the noblest indi- 
cations of piety in our Lord and his apostles, animating 
them in the great work of duty and pious benevolence, 
— I cannot for a moment &dmit, that Unitarianism is 
deficient, unless the Gospel is, in the sources of piety. 
And as I owe to Unitarianism, and to that alone, whatever 
I have of piety and christian feeling, and have known 
and oflen witnessed its influence in leading to the high- 
est exercises, and, still more, to the most habitual in- 
fluence of piety, strengthening in the hour of trial, sup- 
porting in affliction, raising in humiliation and contrition^ 
animating in the work of duty, keeping in the love of 
God, smoothing the pillow of pain, and giving solid 
peace, and tranquil, nay even joyful hope in the hour of 
death — I here enter a solemn protest against the mis- 
representations of the ignorant or the bigoted, and de- 
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clare it to be my full conviction, that Unitarianism, in 
its genuine influence, promotes and includes the spirit 
of piety ; and that if a man, professing its principles, is 
destitute of the spirit of piety, he is, in reality, no more 
a Unitarian than he is a Christian. 

With these convictions, increasing as I examine the 
subject and consider the principles, spirit, and opera- 
tion of the Gospel, I cannot but identify the cause of 
Unitarianism with that of the Gospel itself. I rejoice 
in the belief that the Bible Christian, whatever unhappy 
notions he may have imbibed from human sources, so 
far as he keeps close to the great fundamental truths of 
the Gospel, and shapes his practice and moulds his 
spirit by it, is promoting by his life and by his instruc- 
tions, the cause which I deem christian truth. Mo- 
tives may be added to the simplicity that is in Christ, 
which for a time may operate to draw away from its 
genuine influence; but he who leads men to sit at the 
feet of Jesus, and to learn of him the words of everlas- 
ting life, will make them wise unto salvation; and if they 
do not seethe resplendent truths of the essential mercy, 
and unrivalled supremacy of the one God, while here 
upon earth, they will be prepared to see them where 
there will be no clouds of ignorance or imperfection. 

As I believe that Unitarianism is pure Christianity ^^ 
and I am sure that Jesus will reign till all ^ people, na- 
tions, and languages, shall serve him,' I look forward 
with cheering conviction to the universal prevalence of 
Unitarianism; and when I turn to the language of di- 
vine prophecy, I see the same expressly taught in the 
sacred pages, where they declare, * And Jehovah shall 
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be king over all the earth; in that day shall there be 
one Jehovah,' in that day Jehovah shall be one, ' and 
his name one? According to mj full conviction, this 
passage cannot have its complete accomplishment, till 
the proper unity of God is universally acknowledged; 
till all the followers of that Master who prayed to the 
FcUher as the only true Gody shall pay undivided 
and unrivalled honors to Jehovah, his Father and our 
Father, his God and our God. 

That time is not yet. When the pious disciple of 
Jesus looks around and perceives the greatest part of 
the world still ignorant of the Gospel, and sees it, where 
it is received, so little employed to regulate the heart 
and the life, he is prone to be impatient, and for a mo- 
ment perhaps to doubt the promise of his coming. And 
just so the Unitarian, dispirited by oppositioi), by oblo- 
quy, and by misrepresentation, is apt to let disappoint- 
ed feelings overcome him, and check him in the difiu- 
sion of christian light. But God's time is best. What 
we have to do, is, to work in our respective spheres to 
promote the cause of christian truth and duty. If we 
can do no more, it may cheer us to remember that ^ they 
also serve who only stand and wait.' We know that 
tlie great work is io be accomplished, and by human 
means; and we should ever have our eyes open to ob- 
serve what opportunities our heavenly Father, in his 
providence, affords us to work with him. 

Far be it from me to wish that the Unitarian should 
be .always endeavoring to extend his doctrines contro- 
versially. Great good is done, if the plain, impressive, 
practical principles of the Gospel, the simple truths of 
the scriptures, are communicated influentiallyy without 
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the doctrines which tend, as far as they operate, to ii»< 
Ipede their influence. And above all it should he ro- 
membered, that Unitarianism vilill not spread through 
the christian world, till Unitarians take care that their 
^ light so shine before men, that others seeing their good 
works, may be led to glorify their Father who is in 
heaven.' A Unitaiian professor leading an ungodly 
life, and in proportion as he does so, — in proportion as 
he forsakes the spirit, and example, and precepts of his 
Lord, —does more to check the progress of truth, than 
his most zealous and public profession of it can do 
good. 

And here, among other things, I draw encourage- 
ment respecting the spread of Unitarianism. Its great 
doctrines are now among numbers confessed practically. 
Unitarians are becoming, in their views, and I trust in 
their practical principles, more and more evangelical, 
in the best sense of the term. It will promote this most 
desirable result, that they have, in various instances, 
and in a painful degree, been made the objects of re- 
proach, of bitter attempts to injure them in their inte- 
rests, their reputation, their usefulness, and their peace, 
because they embrace what the world calls heresy. It 
will make them more watchful and circumspect, that 
they give not occasion to the enemies of truth to speak 
evil of it on their account. When Unitarians show in 
their lives the pure and active dnfluence of the truths 
they profess, and live not according to the corrupt 
maxims and example of the world, their cause wiligq on 
and prosper. 

And notwithstanding the impediments it has from 
within and from without, it is prospering. Like tho 
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cause with which I cannot but identify it, it does, it will, 
experience fluctuation ; and those who see the waves 
retiring in one phice, may not be aware how much they 
are moving onward in another. In various instances 
of frequent and extensive occurrence, the Unitarian 
controversy has gradually lowered the tone of Ortho- 
doxy. The fact has been brought before the public, 
which has long been known to individuals, that in the 
very cradle of Calvinism, what many here call the esk 
sential doctrines of the Gospel are virtually abandoned. 
And though I do anticipate that the absurd efibrts which 
are made there to prevent free inquiry, and which show 
the danger of arming the professors of religion, however 
pure, with temporal authority, will defeat their object, 
ami give opposing principles a power which they would 
not otherwise possess; yet I cannot see any reason to 
apprehend that their power will extend farther than to 
make that genuine Unitarianism, which unhappily is 
yet mixed without something of the old leaven. — But 
what, for the present, I feel the most encouraging cir- 
cumstance of all, is, that in various parts of our own 
land, many thisJiing, intelligent men, of christian prin- 
ciples and genuine piety, among that class who are 
least likely to be influenced by worldly motives, have 
been gradually embracing and then openly avowing 
Unitarian principles, led to them by the simple study of 
the scriptures, and often without knowing that there 
were any in the world who held the same views of 
christian truth with themselves. 

When such men as these go back again, then may 
the Unitarian advocate be staggered; but when he 
sees persons of all ranks, and especially among those 
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whose circumstances have most led them to the close 
study of the scriptures, leaving the principles of child- 
hood, afler cautious, serious investigation, and often, in 
consequence of their avowal of obnoxious truth, subject- 
ed to many worldly privations and great discouragements, 
and yet rejoicing in the light they possess, desirous to 
impart it to others, and, above all, solicitous to display 
its influence in their lives, he feels that he is not labor- 
ing alone. While he is aiming to promote the glory of 
God, and the great ends for which his Saviour came 
forth from the Father, and for which he shed his blood, 
he knows that God's truth must be omnipotent ; he 
knows that he must add to it no human admixture; he 
knows that, to promote it he must employ no unholy 
weapons; and he goes on in the work of reformation, 
with humble hope that he has his Lord's approbation, 
while in his name he endeavors to diflTuse that know- 
ledge which is the way to eternal life, while in his name 
he teaches men to ^ know the only true God, and Jesus 
Christ whom he hath sent,' — while in his name he 
contributes to the arrival of the period, when the king- 
dom of Christ, the kingdom of God, shall extend over 
the whole earth, — when ^ Jehovah shall be one, and his 
name one,' — when everywhere the name of God shall 
^ be hallowed, and his will done on earth, as it is done 
in heaven.' 
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And were by nature the children of wrath, even as others. 

What did the apostle mean by the phrase, " by nature 
the children of wrath?" That ^* man in his state of in- 
nocence had freedom and power to will and to do that 
which was good; and that by his fall he hath wholly 
lost all ability to will any spiritual good accompanying 
salvation, so as a natural man he is utterly indisposed, 
disabled, and made opposite to all good, dead in sin, and 
is not able by his own strength to convert himself, or to 
prepare himself thereunto ?" — " In the primitive state of 
innocence, man was endowed with freedom of the will, 
which was lost when he sinned ; his descendants are 
born into the world inheriting his nature, in its fallen 
state, despoiled of that power over the will which he 
enjoyed at first ; and without the grace of God, man 
has only the power of doing evil." " Previous to regen-. 
eration, men are dead, morally dead — dead in a moral 
sense, as to spiritual things, in all the powers and facul- 
ties of their souls : they have no more knowledge of 
them, affection for them, will to them, or power to per- 
form them, than a dead man has with respect to things 
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natural." " So long as men are in their natural state, 

they not only have no good thing, hut it is impossible 

they should have or do any good thing." "The nature 

of man is wholly infected with enmity against God. 

Every faculty and principle of action is wholly under 

the dominion of enmity against God. Every faculty is 

entirely and perfectly subdued under it, and enslaved 

by it. The understanding is under the reigning power 

of this enmity. The will is wholly under the reigning 

power of it. All the affections are goverjied by enmity 

against God: — there is not one affection, nor one 

desire, that a natural man has, or that he is ever stirred 

up to act from, but what contains in it enmity against 

God. A natural man is as full of enmity against God, 

as any viper, or any venomous beast is full of poison." 

'^ Man by nature is unholy, and cannot relish or even 

discern the excellency of true religion. He can neither 

repent, submit, believe, love, nor obey — but must 

remain a rebel, an enemy," &.c. " There is in the dead 

body no power to return to life; neither is there in the 

soul any ability to attain a spiritual life, or the exercise 

of holy affection toward God. There is in the dead 

body no spark of life, that time or care may fan into a 

flame; it will remain a corpse; nothing but the power 

of God can raise it from the dead. In like manner, there 

is in the natural manjio latent principle of spiritual life; 

without a divine intercessor he must ever remain as he 

is: no good educatioUj^^ no good resolutions as they 

are called, will ever make him a good man, except there 

be a superadded principle from above, a change wrought 

in him by an eternal agent, life put into him by the 

spirit of God. He is born guilty, he is a child of wraths 
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Antecedently to our works, or even moral agency, even 
in infancy, we are under the wrath of God!" 

Brethren, do you believe all this fully, thoroughly, in 
your hearts^ If so, you can have no doubt what is 
meant by ^ being by nature the children of wrath!' But 
do you disbelieve it? I have given you the very lan- 
guage of the Westminster divines, and of Calvin, their 
great master, of Gill, and Edwards, and Scott, and 
Henry Martyn, — and will you not believe what such 
renowned, and learned, and pious men have said? I 
hope that you do not believe what they have said upon 
this subject. For myself, did I believe it, I might fur- 
ther follow one of these eminent men whom I have quo- 
ted, and while I viewed the unregenerate sinner, " hang- 
ing by a slender thread, with the flames of divine wrath 
flashing around, ready every moment to burn it asunder," 
might urge upon him " the utter impossibility of his 
doing anything to effect his escape from the danger." 
^^ You have nothing to lay hold of to save yourself — 
nothing to keep oflT the flames of wrath — nothing of 
your own, nothing that you ever have done, nothing 
that you can do, to induce God to spare you one 
moment!" 

This is a view, which a vast proportion of our chris- 
tian brethren profess to believe! I say, profess; for it 
is inconceivable to my mind, that any man can really 
believe thus — that he can be convinced that the word 
of God, which to my soul speaks a far diflTerent and 
more endearing language, should utter such appalling 
language to his ! And yet men will sit patiently and 
hear it, and receive it as the doctrine of holy Scripture! 
God forbid, that I should charge those^ who differ firom 
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me in doctrinal sentiment, with hypocrisy upon the mo- 
mentous topics connected with human salvation. They 
may, nevertheless, deceive themselves, and be deceived; 
and a thousand causes may operate upon their minds to 
flatter or seduce them into error, and lead them to sup- 
pose they really believe, what they have never had 
occasion to doubt or to question. 

I have thus exhibited one way of interpreting the 
phrase, ^ children of wrath.' This text is one of the 
strongest holds, in which the defenders of the doctrine of 
original depravity are used to entrench themselves ; 
and yet it really teaches no such thing. The Apostle 
meant to teach no such thing ; and the whole mistake 
has arisen from a misconception, or a keeping out 
of sight, of one of the objects of the Epistle, and 
breaking up the connexion of the passage with the 
context. 

Before entering upon its explanation, let me premise, 
that men are too apt in reading the Epistles, to lose 
sight of the true nature of epistolary writing; of which 
this is an important feature; — that the writer always 
takes for known the existence' of many circumstances, 
relating to himself, or to those he addresses; — and this, 
to a stranger, may of itself be a cause of considerable 
obscurity. It is then always important to know and to 
regard, as far as possible, the history and other circun>- 
stances of both parties, would we understand thoroughly 
a letter not immediately concerning ourselves. This 
rule applies to the Epistles of Paul. 

The passage is taken from the Epistle to the Ephe- 
sians. Ephesus was the capital of Asia Minor; cele- 
brated for its extensive commerce and great wealth, and 
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for the magnificent temple of its patron goddess Diana. 
It was inhabited by a luxurious, an extremely dissolute 
and idolatrous population, who were also remarkably 
attached to the superstitious arts of magic and divina- 
tion. The apostle had visited their city twice, as we 
learn from St Luke's history; and it is probable, that it 
was during the second visit, which has been computed 
by commentators to have occupied three years, that he 
gathered the Ephesian church. While a prisoner at 
Home, he wrote this Epislle, to secure them against the 
pernicious doctrines, which the Judaizing and other false 
teachers were endeavoring to introduce. It is sufficient 
for the explanation of the verse before us to remark, 
then, that in the early part of the Epistle he contrasts 
their present state as professed and adopted Christians, 
with their former state while unconverted Jews, or 
heathens; and tbis will furnish a clue to the three first 
chapters. 

Now, bearing this simple view in mind, nothing can 
be plainer than that the Apostle had no intention of 
teaching, or even implying the doctrine of "original sin," 
and that these words furnish no proof of a hereditary 
moral corruption, total or partial. They relate not to 
natural, but acquired corruption — not a corruption of 
nature, i. e. naturid constitution, but of habits and con- 
duct. Paul is speaking of the state of all men, Jews as 
well as HeaXhens, previously to their embracing Chris^ 
iianity. And he says, that in that state they were ^ child- 
ren of wrath,' or deserving of wrath. Why? Not be- 
cause their Maker had introduced them into the world 
in such a state, but that they had made themselves such, 
by their impurities, licentiousness and sin; by conform- 
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ing to ^^ the pernicious customs, habits, and practices of 
that state, into which they were born — which," as has 
been well observed, ^^ was a state of nature, as compared 
with the state of grace, into which they were introduced 
by Christianity." By the mere circumstance of birth 
they were in that state of nature, which was so different 
from the state of grace, which the gospel conferred. 
They came into the world innocent, but surrounded by 
temptations, to which they yielded, and were thus rightly 
considered as morally ^ dead in trespasses and sins'; 
under the example of idolators, they became idolatrous, 
they followed the dissolute, they gave themselves up to 
^the lusts of the flesh,' and were thus styled *by nature,' 
i. e. by the very circumstances into which they were 
born, and to which they surrendered themselves, * chil- 
dren of wrath.' And the Apostle leads them to con- 
trast this, their former condition, with their present con- 
dition, in ' which in Christ Jesus they who sometime 
were far off, are made nigh by the blood of Christ' — 
they, who were destitute of the knowledge of God and 
of his Son, strangers to true holiness, idolators, profli- 
gate, slaves of passion and lust, are now brought into 
the common fold of the Great Shepherd, and blessed 
with gospel light and gospel privileges. They were not 
^ children of wrath,' because their natural constitution 
was corrupt and fallen. The expression has nothing 
to do with natural constitution; it refers only to the 
position, or condition, or situation, into which they en- 
tered when born into the world. We might say in the 
same sense, that men born intb a christian land are ^ by 
nature' Christians, or those in a heathen land are ^ by 
nature' heathens; and in either case, we should not 
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mean to praise the one, or blame the other; their merit 
or their demerit would still remain an unsettled ques- 
tion. While indeed we consider the case of him, who 
is born to a participation of Christian privileges, infinitely 
preferable to that of the other, we are also sure that of 
him to whom much is given much will* be required, and 
that his guilt, if he neglect to profit by them, will be 
proportionably enhanced. » 

The passage derives further illustration Aom a care- 
ful inspection of the whole context. That the Apostle, 
in using this strong language, had all along in view a 
comparison of the state of the Ephesians while uncon- 
verted Jews or heathens with their state now that they 
had become avowed Christians, and had not the least 
reference to any inherited corruption of their nature, 
will thus appear very evident. In the succeeding verses, 
he speaks of them in their former state, as ' dead in 
sins,' but now, ' quickened together with Christ' — 
'raised up' — 'made to sit together in heavenly places;' 
in their former state, as ' aliens from the common- 
wealth of Israel, strangers from the covenants of promise, 
far off, having no hope, and without God in the world,' 
— but now, ' in Christ Jesus, made nigh by the blood of 
Christ;' in their former state, 'strangers and foreign- 
- ers,' — but now, ' fellow citizens with the saints, and of 
the household of God.' So in the beginning of the 
chapter, he spoke of them in their former state, as 'being 
dead in trespasses and sins,' as ' having walked ac- 
cording to the course of this world, according to the 
prince of the power of the air,' as having ' had thoir 
conversation in the lusts of the flesh, fulfilling the 
desires of the flesh and of the mind, and by nature the 
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children of wrath,' — but now, as being by ^ God, who is 
rich in mercy, quickened, — saved by grace,' i. e. by his , 
free favor, or good pleasure, — 'raised, — created in 
Christ Jesus unto good works.' Here wo perceive, that, 
the Apostle has applied the most glowing figurative lan- 
guage to a change, not of their natural constitution, but 
of the state into which they had been bom, and in which 
they had corrupted themselves. He even styles the 
change of* their situation, a 'resurrection,' a 'new 
creation.' He seems to have thought that he could use 
no language sufficiently strong to express the inestima- 
ble advantages they now enjoyed, or the shocking bond- 
age from which they had escaped. 

There is one thing further to be remarked. This 
language is used in relation to the whole body of the 
Ephesian Christians, and not to the personal condition 
of any individuals among them. Those who advo- 
cate the doctrine of original sin will admit this position, 
so far as it applies to this passage and to all the context, 
which corresponds to it in sentiment ; but when it comes 
to the other side of the comparison, they will insist that 
the apostle alludes only to the regenerate and elect 
Christians. But what color is there for this distinction? 
Not the least. St Paul gives not the most distant hint 
of such a thing. His language is as unqualified on the 
one side as on the other. Yet it would be going great 
lengths to say, that we must suppose every individual of 
the Ephesian church to have been in that state, which 
is called by the advocates of this doctrine, regenerate, 
elected, saved. If then we cannot believe this, and if, 
at the same time, we are convinced, that the language 
of the apostle is as unqualified as we have stated, there 
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will remain little doubt but that the view already taken 
of his meaning is the true one, namely, that he 
had reference solely to a comparison of their former 
situation as Jews or heathens, and their present situation 
as professed Christians — that it was a comparison of 
advantages, means, privileges alone ; and that by a 
faithful, though eloquent delineation of the invaluable 
superiority of those which they now enjoyed, he might 
suggest the most powerful motives to them to ^ walk 
worthy of the vocation, wherewith they were called, with 
all lowliness and meekness, with long suffering, forbear* 
ing one another in love, endeavoring to keep the unity 
of the spirit in the bond of peace.' 

May we not now fairly conclude, that the doctrine of 
original sin is not to be found in the passage we have 
considered? And if so — if the very strong language, 
which there occurs, does not teach it, — the probability 
that it is nowhere taught in scripture, is vastly strength* 
ened. 

In conclusion, let me remark, that the doctrine is 
wholly at variance with the moral perfections of God. 
If we are totally depraved at birth, God must have made 
us so. If we bring into this world an irresistible prone- 
ness to moral evil, or sin, that proneness is tp be ascribed 
to the gift of €rod. Our nature, whatever it be, is the gifl 
of God. Wherein, then, can consist human guilt in the 
sight of God ? Will a just God punish his creature for. 
being what he made him ? Will a merciful God blame 
him because he does not overcome an irresistible pro- 
pensity ? You perceive at once to what monstrous 
consequences the doctrine would lead us. If, however, 
we are created innocent — if we come into this world 
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alike destitute of holiness and sin, if we have light given 
us wherewith to distinguish right from wrong, and if we 
have the ability to choose and to practise the one or 
the other, — then, and then alone are we ac9ountable 
beings — then, and then alone we are justly the subjects 
of a moral government — then we are deserving of ap- 
plause or censure, of reward or punishment. And 
this we do believe. ^ God' made man upright, but he 
sought out many inventions.' We were- created inno- 
cent; if we are depraved, it is our own fault, and we 
must justly receive the recompense of our depravit/*. 
How vastly more efficient this view of the subject is in 
restraining from sin, I trust, needs not be shown. Re- 
member, then, that you have no apology for your guilt, 
in the inability and corruption of your nature ; thai was 
given you in unsullied purity, and nothing but your 
own, personal, individual sin, can stain it. You have 
never been, in the sense in which the Ephesians were, 
^ children of wrath,' for you have been born and bred 
under the sacred light and institutions of Christianity: — 
but there is a worse sense, in which you may answer to 
the language of the text — in which you may be 
^ children of wrath,' - ' aliens,' * strangers,' * without 
hope, without God in the world!' If you are, or be- 
come so, how much more aggravated will be your guilt! 
how much more awful your condemnation ! May 
God preserve us all from such corruption ! the only kind 
of corruption which we need dread, as it is the only kind 
for which we could be blamed — a corruption, which 
would wither all that is lovely in human character, and 
elevated in human virtue, and which must inevitably 
bring shame and misery.on the soul ! 
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Though I had been conversant in St Paul's Epistles, 
as well as in other parts of sacred Scripture, yet I found 
that I understood them not; I mean, the doctrinal and 
discursive parts of them; though the practical directions, 
which are usually dropped in the latter part of each 
Epistle, appeared to me very plain, intelligible, and in- 
structive. 

I did not, when I reflected on it, very much wonder 
that this part of sacred Scripture had difliculties in it; 
many causes of obscurity did really occur to me. The 
nature of epistolary writings, in general, disposes the 
writer to pass by the mentioning of many things, as 
well known to him to whom his letter is addressed, 
which are necessary to be laid open to a stranger to 
make him comprehend what is said; and it not seldom 
falls out, that a well penned letter, which is very easy 
and intelligible to the receiver, is very obscure to a 
stranger, who hardly knows what to make of it. The 
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alike destitute of holiness and sin, if we have light given 
us wherewith to distinguish right from wrong, and if wb 
have the ability to choose and to practise the one or 
the other, — then, and then alone are we ac9ountabl6 
beings — then, and then alone we are justly the subjects 
of a moral government — then we are deserving of ap- 
plause or censure, of reward or punishment. And 
this we do believe. ^ God' made man upright, but he 
sought out many inventions.' We were- created inno- 
cent; if we are depraved, it is our own fault, and we 
must justly receive the recompense of our depravit/* 
How vastly more efficient this view of the subject is in 
restraining from sin, I trust, needs not be shown. Re- 
member, then, that you have no apology for your guilt, 
in the inability and corruption of your nature ; that was 
given you in unsullied purity, and nothing but your 
own, personal, individual sin, can stain it. You have 
never been, in the sense in which the Ephesians were, 
^ children of wrath,' for you have been born and bred 
under the sacred light and institutions of Christianity: — 
but there is a worse sense, in which you may answer to 
the language of the text — in which you may be 
^ children of wrath,' - * aliens,' ' strangers,' ^ without 
hope, without God in the world!' If you are, or be- 
come so, how much more aggravated will be your guilt! 
how much more awful your condemnation ! May 
God preserve us all from such corruption ! the only kind 
of corruption which we need dread, as it is the only kind 
for which we could be blamed — a corruption, which 
would wither all that is lovely in human character, and 
elevated in human virtue, and which must inevitably 
bring shame and misery.on the soul ! 
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OF 



ST. PAUL'S EPISTLES 



Though I had been conversant in St Paul's Epistles, 
as well as in other parts of sacred Scripture, yet I found 
that I understood them not ; I mean, the doctrinal and 
discursive parts of them; though the practical directions, 
which are usually dropped in the latter part of each 
Epistle, appeared to me very plain, intelligible, and in- 
structive. 

I did not, when I reflected on it, very much wonder 
that this part of sacred Scripture had difliculties in it; 
many causes of obscurity did really occur to me. The 
nature of epistolary writings, in general, disposes the 
writer to pass by the mentioning of many things, as 
well known to him to whom his letter is addressed, 
which are necessary to be laid open to a stranger to 
make him comprehend what is said; and it not seldom 
falls out, that a well penned letter, which is very easy 
and intelligible to the receiver, is very obscure to a 
stranger, who hardly knows what to make of it. The 
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matters that St Paul wrote about, were certainly things 
well known to those he wrote to, and which they had 
some peculiar concern in ; which made them easily 
apprehend his meaning, and see the tendency and 
force of his discourse. But we having now, at this 
distance, no information of the occasion of his writing, 
little or no knowledge of the temper and circumstances 
those he wrote to were in, but what is to be gathered 
out of the Epistles themselves, it is not strange that 
many things in them lie concealed to us, which, no 
doubt, they who were concerned in the letter under- 
stood at ^rst sight. Add to this, that in many places 
it is manifest, he answers letters sent, and questions 
proposed to him; which, if we had, would much better 
clear those passages that relate to them, than all the 
learned notes of critics and commentators, who in 
after times fill us with their conjectures; for very often, 
as to the matter in hand, they are nothing else. 

The language wherein these Epistles are written, is 
another, and that no small occasion of their obscurity 
to us now. The words are Greek, a language dead 
many ages since; a language of a very witty, volatile 
people, seekers after novelty and abounding with a 
variety of notions and sects, to which they applied the 
terms of their common tongue with great liberty and 
variety; and yet this makes but one small part of* the 
difficulty in the language of these Epistles; there is a 
peculiarity in it, that much more obscures and per- 
plexes the meaning of these writings, than what can be 
occasioned by the looseness and variety of the Greek 
tongue. The terms are Greek, but the idiom or turn 
of the phrases may be truly said to be Hebrew, ojc 
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Syriac; Ibe cnstom and familiarity of which tongues 
do sometimes so fyr influence the expressions in these 
Epistles, that one may observe the force of the Hebrew 
conjugations, particularly that of Hiphil, given to Gieek 
verbs, in a way unknown to the Grecians themselves. 
Nor is this all; the subject treated of ia these Epistles 
is so wholly new, and the doctrines contained in them 
so perfectly remote from the notions that mankind 
were acquainted with, that most of the important terms 
in it have quite another signification from what they 
have in other discourses; so that putting all together, 
we may truly say, that the New Testament is a book 
written in a language peculiar to itself. 

To these causes of obscurity, common to St Paul 
with most of the other penmen of Tthe several books of 
the New Testament, we may add .those that are pecu- 
liarly his, and owing to his style and temper. He was, 
as it is visible, a man of quick thought, warm temper, 
mighty well versed in the writings of the Old Testa- 
ment, and full of the doctrine of the New. All this 
put together suggested matter to him in abundance on 
those subjects which came in his way; so that one may 
consider him, when he was writing, as beset with a' 
crowd of thoughts, all striving for utterance. In this 
posture of mind it was almost impossible for him to 
keep that slow pace, and observe minutely that order 
and method of arranging all he said, from which results 
an easy and obvious perspicuity . To this plenty and 
vehemence of his may be imputed those many large 
parentheses, which a careful reader may observe in his 
Epistles. Upon this account also it is, that he oflea 
breaks off in. the middle of aa argument, to let in soma 
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new thought suggested by his own words; which har- 
tng pursued and explained, as far as conduced to his 
present purpose, he reassumes again the thread of his 
discourse, and goes on with it, without taking any no- 
tice that he returns again to what he had been before- 
saying; though sometimes it be so far off, that it may 
well have slipped out of his mind, and requires a very 
attentive reader to observe, and so bring the disjointed 
members together, as to make up the connexion, and 
see how the scattered parts of the discourse hang to- 
gether in a coherent, well agreeing sense, that makes 
it all of a piece. 

Besides the disturbance in perusing St Paul's Epis- 
tles from the plenty and vivacity of his thoughts, 
which may obscure his method and oflen hide his 
sense from an unwary or over hasty reader, the fre- 
quent changing of the personage he speaks in renders 
the sense very uncertain, and is apt to mislead one 
that has not some clue to guide him : sometimes by 
the pronoun I, he means himself; sometimes any Chrisr 
tian; sometimes a Jew, and sometimes any man, &c. 
If speaking of himself, in the first person singular, has so 
various meanings, his use of the first person plural is 
with a far greater latitude; sometimes designing him- 
self alone; sometimes those with himself whom he 
makes partners to the Epistle; sometimes with himself 
comprehending the other Apostles, or preachers of the 
Gospel, or Christians; nay, sometimes he in that way 
speaks of the converted Jews, other times of the con- 
verted Gentiles, and sometimes of others, in a more or 
less extended sense; every one of which varies the 
meaning of the place, and makes it to be differently 
understood. 
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In the current also of his discourse, he sometimes 
drops in the objections of others, and his answers to 
them, without any change in the scheme of his lan- 
guage, that might give notice of any other speaking 
besides himself. This requires great attention to ob- 
serve; and yet, if it be neglected or overlooked, will 
make the reader very much mistake and misunder- 
stand his meaning, and render the sense very per- 
plexed. 

These are intrinsic difficulties arising from the text 
itselfy whereof there might be a great many others 
named ; as the uncertainty, sometimes, who are the 
persons he speaks to, or the opinions or practices 
which he has in his eye; sometimes in alluding to 
them, sometimes in his exhortations and reproof. 
But those above mentioned being the chief, it may 
suffice to have opened our eyes a little upon them; 
which, well examined, may contribute towards our 
discovery of the rest. 

To these we may subjoin two external causes, that 
have made no small increase of the native and original 
difficulties, that keep us from an easy and assured dis» 
covery of St Paul's sense, in many parts of his Epistles; 
and those are — 

First, The dividing of them into chapters and 
verses, as we. have done; whereby they are so chop- 
ped and minced, and as tliey are now printed, stand so 
broken and divided, that not only the commou people 
take the verses usually for distinct aphorisms, but even 
men of more advanced knowledge, in reading them, 
lose very much of the strength and force of the coher- 
ence, and the light that depends upon it. Our minds 
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are so weak and narrow, that they have need of all the 
helps and assistances that can be procured^ to lay be- 
fore them undisturbedly the thread and coherence of 
any discourse ; by which alone they are truly improv- 
ed, and led into the genuine sense of the author. 
When the eye is constantly disturbed with loose sex^ 
tences, that by their standing and separation appear as 
so many distinct fragments, the mind will have much 
ado to take in, and carry on in its memory, a uniform 
discourse of dependent reasonings; especially, having 
from the cradle been used to wrong impressions con- 
cerning them, and constantly accustomed to hear them 
quoted as distinct sentences, without any limitation or 
explication of their precise meaning from the place 
they stand in, and the relation they bear to what goes 
before, or follows. These divisions also have given 
occasion to the reading these Epistles by parcels, and in 
scraps, which has farther confirmed the evil arising 
from such partitions. And, I doubt not, but every one 
will confess it to be a very unlikely way to come to 
the understanding of any other letters, to read them 
piecemeal, a bit today, and another scrap tomorrow, 
and so on by broken intervals; especially if the pause 
and cessation should be made, as the chapters the 
Apostle's Epistles are divided into, to end sometimes in 
the middle of a discourse, and sometimes in the middle 
of a sentence. It cannot therefore but be- wondered 
at, that that should be permitted to be done to holy 
writ, which would visibly disturb the sense, and hin- 
der the understanding- of any other book whatever. 
If Tully's Epistles were so printed, and so used, I ask 
whether they would not be much harder to be under- 
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stood, less easy and less pletisant to be read, by muchi 
than now they are ? 

How plain soever this abuse is, and what prejudice 
soever it does to the understanding of the sacred Scrip- 
ture, yet, if a bible was printed as it should be, and as the 
several j^arts of it were written, in continued discourses, 
where the argument is continued, I doubt not but the 
several parties would complain of it, as an innovation, 
and a dangerous change in the publishing of those holy 
books. And, indeed, those who are for maintaining 
their opinions, and the systems of parties, by sound of 
words, with a neglect of the true sense of Scripture, 
would have reason to make and foment the outcry; 
they would most of them be immediately disarmed of 
their great magazine of artilleries, wherewith they defend 
themselves, and fall upon others. 

If the holy Scripture were but laid before the eyes 
of Christians in its due connexion and consistency, it 
would not then be so easy to snatch out a few words, 
as if they were separate from the rest, to serve a pur- 
pose, to which they do not at all belong, and with 
which they have nothing to do. But as the matter 
now stands, he that has a mind to it may, at a cheap 
rate, be a notable champion for the truth; that is, for 
the doctrines of the sect that chance or interest has • 
cast him into. He need but be furnished with verses of 
sacred Scripture, containing words and expressions that 
are but flexible^ (as all general, obscure, and doubtful 
ones are,) and his system, that has appropriated them 
to the orthodoxy of his church, makes them immediately 
strong and irrefragable arguments for his opinion. This 
ia the benefit of loose sentences, and Scripture crumbled 
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into yerses, which quickly turn into independent apho- 
risms. But if the quotation in the verse produced 
were considered as a part of a continued^ coherent dis- 
course, and so its sense were limited by the tenor of the 
context, most of these forward and warm disputants 
would be quite stripped of those, which they doubt not 
now to call spiritual weapons; and they would have often 
nothing to say, that would not show their weakness and 
manifestly fly in their faces. I crave leave to set down 
a saying of the learned and judicious Mr Selden. ^In 
interpreting the Scripture,' says he, ' many do as if a 
man should see one have ten pounds, which he reck- 
oned by 1,2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, 10, meaning four was 
but four units, and five, five units, &lc, and that he had 
in all but ten pounds; the other that sees him, takes not 
the figures together, as he does, but picks here and 
there; and thereupon reports, that he had five pounds 
in one bag, and six pounds in another bag, and nine 
pounds in another bag, &c, when, in truth, he has but 
ten pounds in all. So we pick out a text, here and 
there, to make it serve our turn; whereas, if we take 
it altogether, and consider what went before, and what 
followed after, we should find it meant no such thing.' 

I have heard sober Christians very much admire, why 
ordinary, illiterate people, who were professors, that 
showed a concern for religion, seemed much more con- 
versant in St Paul's Epistles, than in the plainer, and 
as it seemed to them, much more intelligible parts of the 
New Testament ; they confessed, that though they read 
St Paul's Epistles with their best attention, yet'they gei> 
erally found them too hard to be mastered ; and they 
labored in vain so far to reach the Apostle's meaning 
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all along in the train of what he said, as to read th^tti 
with that satisfaction, that arises from a feeling that WQ 
understand and fully comprehend the force and reason^ 
ing of an author; and therefore they could not imagine 
what those saw in them, whose eyes they thought not 
much better than their own. But the case was plains; 
these sober, inquisitive readers had a mind to see 
nothing in St Paul's Epistles but just what he meant; 
whereas, those others, of a "quicker and gayer sight, 
could see in them what they pleased. Nothing is more 
acceptable to fancy than pliant terms and expressions^ 
that are not obstinate; in such it can find its account 
with delight, and with them be illuminated, orthodox, 
infallible, at pleasure, and in its own way. But where 
the sense of the author goes visibly in its own train, and 
theVords, receiving a determined sense from their com- 
panions and adjacents, will not consent to give counte- 
nance and color to what is agreed to be right, and must 
be supported at any rate, there men of established or- 
thodoxy do not so well find their satisfaction. And 
perhaps, if it were well examined, it would be no very 
extravagant paradox to say, that there are fewer that 
bring their opinions to the sacred Scripture, to be tried 
by that infallible rule, than bring the sacred Scripture 
to their opinions, to bend it to them, to make it, as they 
can, a cover and guard to them. And to this purpose, 
its being divided into verses, and brought as much as may 
be into loose and general aphorisms, makes it most useful 
and serviceable. And in this lies the other great cause 
of obscurity and perplexedness, which has been cast 
upon St Paul's £pistles from without. 

St Paul's Epistles, as they stand translated in our 
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English bibles, are now, by long and constant use, be- 
come a part of the English language and commoD 
phraseology, especially in matters of religion; this OTeiy 
one uses familiarly, and thinks he understands; but it 
must be observed, that if he has a distinct meaning 
when he uses those words and phrases, and knows 
himself what he intends by them, it is always according 
to the sense of his own system, and the articles or iiH 
terpretations of the society he is engaged in. So that 
all this knowledge and understanding, which he has ia 
the use of these passages of sacred Scripture, reaches 
no farther than this, that he knows, (and that is very 
well,) what he himself says, but thereby knows nothing 
at all what St Paul said in them. The Apostle wrote 
not by that man's system, and so his meaning cannot 
be known by it. This being the ordinary way ^of un- 
derstanding the Epistles, and every sect being perfectly 
orthodox in its own judgment, what a great and invin- 
cible darkness must this cast upon St Paul's meaning to 
all those of that way, in all those places where his 
thoughts and sense run counter to what any party has 
espoused for orthodox, as it must unavoidably to a^* 
but one of the different systems, in all those passages 
that any way relate to the points in controversy between 
them. 

This is a mischief, which, however frequent, and 
almost natural, reaches so far, that it would just make 
all those who depend upon them wholly diffident of 
commentators; and let them see how little help was to 
be expected from them, in relying on them for the true 
sense of the sacred Scripture, did they not take care to 
help to cozen themselves, by choosing to use, and pin 
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their faith on such expositors as explain the sacred 
Scripture in favor of those opinions, that they before- 
hand have voted orthodox, and bring to the sacred 
Scripture not for trial, but confirmation. 

Here it will be asked, where is that touchstone to be 
had, that will show us whether the meaning we ourselves 
put, or take as put by others upon St Paul's words, in 
his Epistles, be truly his meaning or not ? I will not 
say, the way which I propose will make us infallible in 
our interpretations of the Apostle's text; but this I will 
own, that till I took this way, St Paul's Epistles to me, 
in the ordinary way of reading and studying them, were 
very obscure parts of Scripture, that left me almost 
everywhere at a loss; and I was at a great uncertainty 
in which of the contrary senses, that were to be found 
in his commentators, he was to be taken. 

If any one be so far pleased with my endeavors, as 
to think it worth while to be informed what was the clue 
I guided myself by, through all the dark passages of 
these Epistles, I shall minutely tell him the steps by 
which I was brought into this way, that hq may judge 
whether I proceeded rationally, upon right grounds or 
not. 

After I had found, by long experience, that the read- 
ing of the text and comments in the ordinary way 
proved not so . successful as I wished to the end pro- 
posed, I began to suspect, that reading a chapter as 
was usual, and thereupon sometimes consulting exposi- 
tors upon some hard places of it, which at that time 
most affected me, as relating to points then under con- 
sideration in my own mind, or in debate among others, 
.was not a right method to get into the true sense 
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of these Epistles. I saw plainly, after I began once to 
reflect on it, that if any one now should write me a 
letter, as long as St Paul's to the Romans, concerning 
such a matter as that is, in a style as foreign, and ex- 
pressions as dubious as his seem to be; if I should dir 
vide it into fifteen or sixteen chapters, and read of them^ 
one today, and another tomorrow, &c, it was ten to 
one I should never come to a full and clear comprehen- 
sion of it. The way to uuderstand the mind of hiro 
that wrote it, every one would agree, was to read the 
whole letter through, from one end to the other, all 
at once, to see what was the main subject and tendency 
of it; or if it had several views and purposes in it, not 
dependent one on another, nor in a subordination to one 
chief aim and end, to discover what those different mat- 
ters were, and where the author concluded one and 
began another; and if there were any necessity for di- 
viding the Epistle into parts, to make the boundaries of 
them. 

In prosecution of this thought, I concluded it neces- 
sary, for the understanding of any one of St Paul's 
Epistles, to read it all through at one sitting, and to 
observe, as well as I could, the drift and design of his 
writing it. If the first reading gave me some light, the 
second gave me more; and so I persisted on, reading 
constantly the whole Epistle over at once, till I came 
to have a good general view of the Apostle's main pur- 
pose in writing the Epistle, the chief branches of his 
discourse wherein he prosecuted it, the arguments he 
used, and disposition of the whole. 

This, I confess, is not to be obtained by one or two 
hasty readings; it must be repeated, again and again^ 
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with a close attention to the tenor of the discourse, and a 
perfect neglect of the diviaions into chapters and verses. 
On the contrary, the safest way is to suppose, that 
the Epistle has but one business, and one aim, till by a 
frequent perusal of it, you are forced to see there are 
distinct, independent matters in it, which will forwardly 
enough show themselves. 

It requires so much more pains, judgment, and ap- 
plication, to find the coherence of obscure and abstruse 
writings, and makes them so much the more unfit to 
serve prejudice and pre-occupation when found, that it 
is not to be wondered that St Paul's Epistles have, with 
many, passed rather for disjointed, loose, pious dis- 
courses, full of warmth and zeal, and overflows of light, 
rather than for calm, strong, coherent reasonings, that 
carried a thread of argument and consistency all through 
them. 

But this muttering of lazy, or ill disposed readers, 
hindered me not from persisting in the course I had 
begun; I continued to read the same Epistle over and 
over, and over again, till I came to discover, as appear- 
ed to me, what was the drift and aim of it, and by what 
steps and arguments St Paul prosecuted his purpose. 
I remembered that St Paul was miraculously called to 
the ministry of the Gospel, and declared to be a 'chosen 
vessel; that he had the whole doctrine of the Gospel 
from God by immediate revelation, and was appointed 
to be the Apostle of the Gentiles, for the propagatiou 
of it in the heathen world. This was enough to per- 
suade me, that he was not a man of loose and shattered 
parts, incapable of arguing, and unfit to convince those 
lie had to deal with« 
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That he knew how to prosecute his purpose with 
strength of argument, and close reasoning, without in- 
coherent sallies, or the intermixing of things foreign to 
his business, was evident to me, from several speeches of 
his recorded in the Acts; and it was hard to think that 
a man, who could talk with so much consistency and 
clearness of conviction, should not be able to write 
without confusion, inextricable obscurity and perpetual 
rambling. The force, order and perspicuity of those 
discourses could not be denied to be very visible; how 
then came it, that the light was thought much wanting 
in his Epistles; and of this there appeared to me this 
plain reason; the particularities of the history, in which 
these speeches are inserted, show St Paul's end in 
speaking; which being seen, casts a light on the whole, 
and shows the pertinency of all that he says. But his 
Epistles not being so circumstantiated, there being no 
concurring history that plainly declares the disposition 
St Paul was in; what the actions, expectations or de- 
mands of those to whom he wrote, required him to speak 
k), we are nowhere told. All this, and a great deal 
more, necessary to guide us into the true meaning of 
the Epistles, is to be had only from the Epistles them- 
selves, and to be gathered from thence with stubborn 
attention, and more than common application. 

This being the only safe guide, (under the Spirit of 
God, that dictated these sacred writings,) that can be 
relied on, I hope I may be excused if I venture to say 
that the utmost ought to be done, to observe and trace 
out St Paul's reasonings: to follow the thread of his 
discourse in each of his Epistles; to show how it goes 
on, still directed with the same view^ and pertinentljr 
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drawing the several incidents towards the same point. 
To understand him right, his inferences should be strictly 
observed; and it should be carefully examined from 
what they are drawn, and what they tend to. He is cer- 
tainly a coherent, argumentative, pertinent writer; and 
care, i think, should be taken in the expounding of him, 
to show that he is so. But though -I say he has weighty 
aims in his Epistles, which he steadily keeps in his eye, 
and drives at in all that he says; yet I do not say that 
be puts his discourses into an artificial method, or leads 
his reader into a distinction of his arguments, or gives 
them notice of new matter, by rhetorical, or studied 
transitions. He has no ornaments borrowed from the 
Greek eloquence; no notions of their philosophy mixed 
with his doctrine, to set it off. ^ The enticing words of 
man's wisdom,' whereby he means all the studied rules 
of the Grecian schools, which made them such masters 
in the art of speaking, he, as he says himself, (1 Cor. ii. 
4,) wholly neglected; the reason whereof he gives us in 
the next verse, and in other places. But though polite- 
ness of language, delicacy of style, fineness of expres- 
sion, labored periods, artificial transitions, and a very 
methodical ranging of the parts, with such other embel- 
lishments as make a discourse enter the mind smoothly, 
and strike the fancy at first hearing, have little^ or no 
place in his style; yet coherence of discourse, and a 
direct tendency of all the parts of it to the argument in 
hand, are most eminently to be found in him. This I 
take to be his character, and doubt not but he will be 
found to be so upon diligent examination. And in this, if it 
be SO; we have a clue, if we will take the pains to find it^ 
that will coodact us with surety through those seemingly 
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dark places, and imagined intricacies, in which Chris- 
tians have wandered so far one from another^ as to find 
quite contrary senses. 

Whether a superficial reading, accompanied with 
the common opinion of his invincible obscurity, has 
kept off some from seeking in him the coherence of a 
discourse, tending with close, strong reasoning to a 
point; or. a seemingly more honorable opinion of one, 
that had been wrapped up into the third heaven, as if 
frpm a man so warmed and illuminated as he had been, 
nothing could be expected but flashes of light, and rap- 
tures of zeal, hindered others^o look for a train of 
reasoning, proceeding on regular and cogent argumen- 
tation, from a man raised above the ordinary pitch of 
humanity to a higher and brighter way of illumination; 
or else, whether others were loath to beat their heads 
about the tenor and coherence in St Paul's discourses, 
which, if found out, possibly might set him at a mani- 
fest and irreconcileable difference with their systems; 
it is certain, that whatever has been the cause, this 
way of getting the true sense of St Paul's Epistles 
seems not to have been much made use of, or at least 
so thoroughly pursued as I am apt to think it deserves. 

For, granting that he was fiiU stored with knowledge 
of the things he treated of, for he had light from hea- 
ven, it was God himself furnished him, and he could 
not want; allowing also that he had ability to make uas 
of the knowledge that had been given him, for the end 
for which it was given him, viz. the information, coi>- 
viction, and conversion of others; and, accordingly, 
that he knew how to direct his discourse to the point 
in baud, we canaot widely mistake the parts, of his 
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discourse employed about it, when we have anywhere 
found out the point he drives at; wherever we have 
got a view of his design, and the aim he .proposed to 
himself in writing, we may be sure that such or such an 
interpretation does not give us his genuine sense, it being 
nothing at all to his present purpose. Nay, among va- 
rious meanings given a text, it fails not to direct us to 
the best, and very often to assure us of the true ; for it is 
no presumption, when one sees a man arguing for this 
or that proposition, if he be a sober man, master of 
reason or common sense, and takes any care of what 
he says, to pronounce, with confidence in several cases, 
that he could not talk thus or thus. 

I do not yet so magnify this method of studying St 
Paul's Epistles, as well as other parts of sacred Scrip- 
ture, as to think it will perfectly clear every hard place, 
and leave no doubt unresolved. I know, expressions 
now out of use, opinions of those times not heard of 
in our days, allusions to customs lost to us, and various 
circumstances and particularities of the parties, which 
we cannot come at, &c, must needs continue several 
passages in the dark now to us at this distance, which 
shone with full Hght to those they were directed to. 
But for all that, the studying of St Paul's Epistles in 
the way I have proposed, will, I humbly conceive, 
earry us a great length in the right understanding of 
them, and make us rejoice in the light we receive from 
these most useful parts of divine revelation, by furnish- 
ing us with visible grounds that we are not mistaken, 
while the consistency of the discourse, and the per- 
tinency of it to the design he- is upon, vouch it worthy 
of our great Apostle* At least, I hope, it may he my 
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excuse, for having endeavored to make St Paul an 
interpreter to me of his own Epistles. 

To this may be added another help, which St Paul 
himself affords us, towards the attaining the true mean- 
ing contained in his Epistles. He that reads him with 
the attention I propose, will easily observe, that as he 
was full of the doctrine of the Gospel; so it lay all 
clear, and in order, open to his viev/. When he gave 
his thoughts utterance upon any point, the matter flowed 
like a torrent; but, it is plain, it was a matter he was 
perfectly master of; he fully possessed the entire reve- 
lation he had received from God; had thoroughly 
digested it; all the parts were formed together in his 
mind into one well contracted, harmonious body; so 
that he was no way at uncertainty, nor ever in the least 
at a loss concerning any branch of it. One may see 
his thoughts were all of a piece in all his Epistles; his no- 
tions were at all times uniform, and constantlv the same, 
though his expressions very various; in them he seems 
to take great liberty. This, at least, is certaiii, that no 
one seems less tied up to a form of words. If then, 
having, by the method before proposed, got into the 
sense of the several Epistles, we will but compare what 
he says, in the places where he treats of the same sub- 
ject, we can hardly be mistaken in his sense, nor doubt 
what it was, that he believed and taught concerning 
these points of the christian religion. 

I know it is not unusual to find a multitude of texts- 
heaped up for the maintaining of an espoused proposi- 
tion, but in a sense oflen so remote from their tra« 
meaning, that one can hardly avoid thinking that those 
who so used them, either sought not, or vidued not 
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the sense; and were satisfied with the sound, where 
they could but get that to favor them. But a verbal 
concordance leads not always to texts of the same 
meaning; trusting too much thereto will furnish us 
but with slight proofs in many cases; and any one may 
observe, how apt that is to jumble together passages of 
Scripture, not relating to the same matter, and thereby 
to disturb and unsettle the true meaning of holy Scrip- 
ture. I have therefore said, that we should compare 
together places of Scripture treating upon the same 
point. Thus, indeed, one part of the sacred text could 
riot fail to give light unto another. And since the pro- 
vidence of God has so ordered it, that St Paul has 
written a great number of Epistles, which, though upon 
different occasions, and to several purposes, yet are all 
confined within the business of his Apostleship, and so 
contain nothing but points of christian instruction, 
among which he seldom fails to drop in, and oflen to> 
enlarge on the great and distinguishing doctrines of our 
holy religion; if, quitting our own infallibility in that anar 
logy of faith which we have made to ourselves, or have 
implicitly adopted from some other, we would carefully 
lay these together, and diligently compare and study 
them, I am apt to think this would give us St Paul's 
system in a clear and indisputable sense. Every one must 
acknowledge this to be a better standard to interpret his. 
meaning by, in any obscure and doubtful parts of his 
Epistles, if any such should still remain, than the sys- 
tem, confession, or articles of any church or society of 
Christians yet known; which, however pretended to 
be founded on Scripture, are visibly the contrivances of 
men, fallible both in their opinions and interpretations; 
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and, as is visible in most of them, made with partisU 
views, and adapted to what the occasions of that time, 
and the present circumstances they were then in, were 
thought to require for the support or justification of 
themselves. 

Their philosophy, also, has its part in misleading 
men from the true sense of the sacred Scripture. It 
is plain, that the teaching of men philosophy was no 
part of the design of divine revelation; but that the 
expressions of Scripture are commonly suited, in those 
matters, to the vulgar apprehensions and conceptions 
of the place and people where they were delivered. 
And, as to the doctrine therein directly taught by the 
Apostles, that tends wholly to the setting up the king- 
dom of Jesus Christ in this world, and the salvation of 
men's souls; and in this, it is plain, their expressions 
were conformed to the ideas and notions which" they 
had received from revelation, or were consequent from 
it. We shall, therefore, in vain go about to interpret 
their words by the notions of our philosophy, and the 
doctrines of men delivered in our schools. This is to 
explain the Apostles' meaning by what they never 
thought of while, they were writing; which is not the 
way to find their sense in what they delivered, but out 
own, and to take up from their writings, not what they 
left there for us, but what we bring along with us in 
ourselves. He that would understand St Paul right, 
must understand his terms in the sense he uses them; 
SBd not as they are appropriated, by each man's par- 
ticular philosophy, to conceptions that never entered 
the mind of the Apostle. To represent to liimself the 
Qotions St Paiiil then had in his mind is what w^ should 
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aim at in reading him, or any other author; and till we, 
from his words, paint his very ideas and thoughts 
in our minds, we do not understand him. 

In a writer like St Paul, it is not so easy always 
to find precisely where one suhject ends, and another 
begins. He is full of the matter he treats, and writes 
with warmth ; which usually neglects method, and 
those partitions and pauses, which men educated in 
the schools of rhetoricians usually observe. Those 
arts of writing St Paul, as well out of design as tem- 
per, wholly laid by; the subject he had in hand and 
the grounds upon which it stood firm, and by which he 
enforced it, were what alone he minded; and, without 
solemnly winding up one argument, and intimating any 
way that he began another, let his thoughts, which 
were fully possessed of the matter, run in one continued 
train, wherein the parts of his discourse were woven 
one into another. So that it is seldom that the scheme 
of his discourse makes any gap; and therefore, with- 
out breaking in upon the connexion of his language, it 
is hardly possible to separate his discourse, and give a 
distinct view of his several arguments in distinct sec- 
tions. 

I am far from pretending infallibility, in the sense 
which I have anywhere given to his words; that would 
be to erect myself into an Apostle, a presumption 
of the highest nature in any one, that cannot confirm 
what he says by miracles. I have, for my own infor- 
mation, sought the true meaning, as far as my poor abili- 
ties would reach; and I have unbiassedly embraced 
what, upon a fair inquiry, appeared so to me. This I 
thought my duty and interest, in a matter of so great 
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concernment to me. If I must believe for myself, it is 

unavoidable that I must understand for myself; for if I 

blindly, and with an implicit faith, take the Pope's itt- 

terpretation of the sacred Scripture, without examinii^g 

whether it be Christ's meaning, it is the Pope I believe 

in, and not in Christ; it is his authority I rest upon; it 

is what he says I embrace; for what it is Christ says, 

I neither know, nor. concern myself It is the same 

thing when I set up any other man in Christ's place, 

. and make him the authentic interpreter of sacred 

Scripture to myself. He may possibly understand the 

sacred Scripture as right as any man, but I shall do 

well to examine myself, whether that which I do not 

know, nay which (in the way I take) I can never know, 

can justify me in making myself his disciple, instead of 

Jesus Christ's, who of right is alone, and ought to be 

my only, Lord and Master; and it will be no less sacri^ 

lege in me to substitute to myself any other in his room, 

to be a prophet to me, than to be my king, or priest. 

We are all men liable to errors, and infected with 
them; but have this sure way to preserve ourselves, 
every one, from danger by them, if, laying aside sloth, 
carelessness, prejudice, party, and a reverence of men, 
we betake ourselves in earnest to the study of the way 
to salvation, in those holy writings wherein God has 
revealed it from Heaven, and proposed it to the world; 
seeking our religion where we are sure it is in truth *o 
be found, comparing spiritual things with spiritual things. 
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PIETY AT HOME. 



St. Paul, in his epistle to Timothy, charges him to 
exhort the younger members of families, ' to learn to 
show piety at home,' as their first duty. He seems to 
have used the word piety in a restricted sense — nearly as 
it was employed by ancient classical writers — to denote 
the duties of children to their parents. We are at liberty 
however so to enlarge its signification, as to comprehend, 
under ' piety at home,* all the duties which grow out of 
our various domestic relations. How highly the Apostle 
valued this kind of piety, may be inferred from the strong 
terms in which he recommended it. ' If any man,* said 
he, ' provide not for his own, and especially for those of 
his own household, he has denied the faith, and is worse 
than an infidel { and with good reason } for the want of 
practical goodness in the most intimate conections of 
life, is of all wants the most disastrous to human happi- 
ness. 

I fear it is the tendency of this age, to underrate that 
kind of piety, which consists in doing right in a natural 
and quiet way. There is an inordinate appetite for 
strong sensations and startling e£fects -, and they who are 
much engaged in what is technically called ' the religious 
action of the period,* are apt to regard ' patient con- 
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tinuance in well doing* as no better than ' mere mo- 
rality/ Thus discredit is thrown upon what is lovely, 
excellent^ and useful beyond all estimation, because reli- 
gion is associated in the mind with the idea of doing, or 
experiencing some great thing — of being the agents of 
miraculous power abroad, or the subjects of miraculous 
power at home. When religion is understood to consbt 
in a burning excitement, or an eagerness to exert in- 
fluence at the greatest possible distance, the common- 
place pursuits of daily life do not seem to have dignity 
enough to be taken under its *direction. Yet what can 
Christianity do for a man, better than to make him good 
in those very relations, which demand his chief care and 
duty ? In what possible way can it minister to human 
virtue and happiness more largely, than by rendering us 
kind, gentle, and faithful in our domestic connections } 

It is not often that any great sacrifice, or any ^eroic 
act of duty, can be required of us. Common virtues are 
more frequently wanted, and therefore more valuable, 
than extraordinary ones. If religion has any power in 
our hearts, it must be manifested chiefly in our doing 
little things well. When a man separates his religion 
from his morality, making the former one thing, and the 
latter another and a difierent thing, there is great danger 
that neither will be very good. It is a mischievous 
practice to classify our actions, and say — these are moral, 
and these are religious duties. All duties are religious 
ones. The most common concerns of domestic and 
social life, and all the pursuits of industry, in which a 
question of right and wrong may be raised, are equally 
matters of religious obligation. The labours of the 
kitchen, the nursery, the field, the counting-house^ and 
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the work-shop^ are among the most importaat duties of 
religion ; and unless we show our piety hy acting well 
our part in our own immediate concerns — unless it make 
us amiable, diligent, and faithful in our most intimate 
relations, we may be sure there is something wrong in it. 
There may be but little glory, but there is a great deal 
of merit, and of happiness too, in ' showing piety at 
home* — in that narrow circle of duty, which God has 
made the principal sphere of our action. This may be 
illustrated. 

I. By considering home as the best nursery of the 
Christian virtues. Our domestic relations are far more 
intimate^ and have far greater influence on our charac- 
ters, than any other. Every family is a little community^ 
bound together by the tenderest and holiest sympathies. 
All its members must share deeply in each others joys 
and sorrows -, their hopes, fears, and interests are the 
same. No distress or mortificatiou can fall upon one 
without affecting all. Each has an interest in the virtue 
and well-being of the rest ; for here, as in the natural 
body, * if one member suffer, all the members suffer with 
it ^ and if one member be honoured, all the members 
rejoice with it.' The pain which one member feels, 
thrills through the whole body ; the vices of a son have 
often wrung to agony the heart of a parent ; the infamy 
of a father has covered a whole family with overpowering 
shame and wretchedness. 

This intimate union, or rather identity, of interests, 
gives rise to many duties, out of which must grow 
habits of virtue. One of the best of these habits is that 
of generous self-control — not seeking our own gratifica- 
tion so much as the comfort of the domestic circU 
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* preferring one another in love/ As all the members of 
a family are dependent on each other for a large part of 
their comfort^ each must be willing to sacrifice, not only 
his whims and caprices, but sometimes his reasonable 
wishes. How lovely and excellent is domestic a£fection, 
prompting unselOsh and untiring exertions, and finding 
happiness while seeking only to bestow it ! It is almost 
every moment in our power to comfort or to annoy those, 
with whom Providence has intimately associated our destiny. 
Disinterested and generous kindness at home, then, is a duty 
of the highest importance. An unworthy self-indulgence, 
or an inordinate care for our own petty conveniences^ will 
occasion innumerable vexations. There are cases ia 
which want of courtesy is want of virtue 3 harshness 
becomes a crime, when it wounds sensibility. Rude and 
ungentle manners, betraying a disregard to the feelings 
of others of the same household, will embitter the whole 
stream of family comfort ; indolent neglect may dry up 
its sources ; and more than all, a violent, sullen, or 
peevish temper may bring unspeakable misery into the 
circle of domestic afifection. 

There is indeed no school like home for the discipline 
of the temper and the heart. Whether your position 
requires you to command or obey — to work with the 
hands or the mind — to give or to receive, you may always 
find occasion for forbearance and self-denial. There will 
be distipline for the temper, exercise for the generous 
sensibilities, practice and nutriment for every Christian 
virtue. This field of Miction may seem too narrow for a 
heated and ambitious zeal ; but it is ample enough to 
give developement and growth to our religious principles, 
if we use every occasion for cherishing a kind and disin- 
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terested spirit, a patient and tranquil temper, and ft readi- 
ness to receive and impart happiness. These principles^ 
so often called into action along with our best and ten- 
derest affections^ cannot fail to form habits of quiet, con- 
tented, and beneficent virtue. 

The Christian character is never more likely to grow 
strong and healthful than in this perpetual round of 
obscure and unostentatious duties. Its virtues then are 
g-enuine and substantial \ for they have not been practised 
to be ' seen of men 3* — no one can be always a hypocrite 
at home. They are not forced up to a rapid, sickly 
growth by the heat of exterior excitement, and therefore 
ready to wither and perish in a lower temperature of the 
feelings, whenever that excitement is withdrawn. They 
are sound, vigorous^ deep-seated in the habits of life. 

There may be a great deal of zeal to make a parade 
with abroad ^ but there can be no piety that is worth any 
thing, unless we are willing to make it a blessing at 
home, by a patient and faithful fulfilment of noiseless 
and Gomnoon-place duties. If we despise these as objects 
loo humble for religion to notice, this life will afford us 
nothing better or even so good. The occasions for sub- 
lime virtue are rare 5 to most men they never occur at 
all. Christian principles will languish or die, if they are 
not habitually exercised in those little quiet duties which 
are always at hand. As hun^an life is made up of a suc- 
cession of moments, unimportant when considered l^ingly, 
so character is formed by a long series of acts, insignifi- 
cant perhaps in themselves, but as* units in the sum of 
moral existence and germs of deep-rooted habit, they 
will influence our whole future destiny. 

I would not be understood to recommend that kipd pf 
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excHsfve Benevolence^ whieliy like s^ffish ciharity, begins 
and ends at home. As social beings we have other and 
remoter relations^ each of which imposes its own duties. 
An the Icind affections are diffusive in their character; 
God has given us a sympathetic tiatore^ that we may employ 
Its pd^ers and affections in receiving and communicating 
happiness. Home must not be a sphere of repulsion. We 
may become thoroughly and inordinately selfish^ by a toe 
exclusive devotion to those whom we are in the habit of re- 
garding as a portion of ourselves. We are not allowed to 
retire into lonely and unsocial existence^ feeling none of the 
hidden ties by which all generous hearts are linked to^ 
gether^ and sending abroad no thrilling affections to seek 
answering sympathies in other bosoms. By no means. 
Both happiness and virtue are promoted by a large and 
free communion of mind with mind^ and of heart with 
heart. As social beings^ we have soci^ wants and sociad 
duties. But as our duties are more numerous, eur obliga- 
tions more intense^ and our good offices more wanted in 
proportion as our connections are the closer^ I would 
endeavour to make home the centre and nursery of all 
kind affections and generous virtues 3 and let them flow 
out from this exhaustless fountain of good influences, 
whenever remoter objects call for their exercise. Home 
then has claims upon us, to which all other claims are by 
their own nature secondary. How important it is, that 
we should all be t^ue to these sacred claims ! If every 
ndividual would be faithful to • these first duties which 
nature has prescribed, how few would be the demands for 
foreign aid and sympathy ! How large a proportion of 
the whole of human misery is caused by those who are, 
in some way or other, folse to their domestic relations I 
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There is a great deal implied in ' making provision for 
oar own/ Who arc ottt own ? All, certainly^ to whom 
we are bound by ties of nature or affection. And what is 
this provision ? Nothing less than happiness. It is not 
to provide for physical wants only j but for intellectual, 
moral, spiritual— all the wants of our imperishable na^ 
ture, by the gratification of which happiness may be 
secured or misery averted. If it is our duty to provide 
bread for our families, it is not less our duty to provide 
every means of knowledge, virtue, and comfort. This 
conifort we may promote by showing ' piety at home* in 
some of its most blessed fruits— diligence, good temper; 
kindness, a considerate and tender regard for every feel- 
ing which we may have power to wound or to soothe. 
How much of self-controul, of disinterested affection and 
of deep religious sense of duty it requires, to be a good 
father, or mother, or husband, or wife, or son, or brother ! 
Almost every grace and virtue under heaven is put forth 
in habitually showing ' piety at home.' Every step takeil 
in this course of natural and tranquil duty is carrying 
ourselves, and perhaps others, towards the perfection and 
glory of our nature. 

Though it was my main design to speak generally of 
the duties we owe each other in the domestic relations, I 
cannot leave unnoticed a particular obligation of parents 
to their children. Their influence qualifies them in a 
peculiar manner, "J to cultivate the minds and affections 
of the young immortals committed to their charge. 
Whether high or low, rich or poor, all are responsible 
for the religious instruction of their Dwn. There is an 
education which no learning can give, and no wealth can 
buy-^which nothing but parental affection can impart. 
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None but parents can inspire children with the nn- 
bounded confidence necessary to make their influence 
complete. This^ observes an eloquent writer^ ' is a part 
of domestic education, which cannot be devolved on 
strangers, and which, if not performed by parents, is not 
performed at all. A religion of the head may be acquired 
elsewhere -, but for the religion of the heart, the child 
must drink it in with the accents that flow from the parental 
heart, as they fall from the parental lips.' Sunday schools 
and other schools must not be regarded as substitutes for 
parental instruction and influence 3 but merely as aids 
and extraneous advantages. And let no parent suppose 
himself incapable of fulfilling this sacred duty. ' God 
never places beings in a relation to each other^' says Dr. 
Channing, ^ without giving them strength to perform the 
duties arising from it. In all the arrangements we make 
for the improvement of children, we must be careful not 
to interfere with the natural connections which God has 
established 5 but endeavour to aid and give effect to the 
influence of such connections.* We must endeavour then 
to make home the nursery of early devotion. 

Tliis leads me to notice another branch of domestic 
duty, of such importance that it is often emphatically 
called ' family religion.* I mean habitual domestic 
worship. I fear this practice is not held in sufficient esti- 
mation. If we would accomplish the sublimest ends of 
existence, as spiritual and immortal beings — if we would 
fulfil the highest domestic duties with joy, hope, and 
success — if we would keep our hearts open to the most 
blessed influences and consolations of religion, we shall 
seek communion with the Father of our spirits in the 
bosom of our families 5 and our filial and cheerful piety 
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iriU heighten the joys of our lot, and take away the 
Httemess. from the inevitable sorrows and disappoint- 
ments of life. Let the sacred fire^ once kindled on the 
loiuestic altar, never be quenched. Never let our cbil- 
Iren and domestics be left to suppose^that God is for one 
lay forgotten. Let them daily see that we place our 
K>nfidence and hope in Him 5 that we seek protection 
lader his sheltering providence ^ that we find our happi- 
less in his service ; that we feel his presence in our 
.oneliness, and rejoice in our hours of devotion, when his 
spirit comes over our hearts in peace and in power. Let 
them see that we are faithful disciples of Jesus ; and we 
nay then teach their young affections to spread outward 
ind upward from the circle of domestic love, and gather 
round the kind Saviour who took little children in his 
irms and blessed them. This is a duty of vast im- 
portance, not to ourselves only, but to our children, and 
tven to remote generations, whom the breathings of a 
pious spirit may successively reach. Time will put no 
Jmits to its good influences y they will extend from age 
t« age, and be fully known only in eternity. 

II. Home is not only the nursery of life's best virtues, 
but, when these virtues are cherished, it is the abode 
if its purest happiness. The sum of human enjoyment 
A not to be measured by transient raptures resulting 
from powerful excitement. Violent emotions are never 
lasting $ and 1 do not know that they are often desirable, 
[f a man cannot find happiness enough to satisfy him in 
the tranquil and rational pleasures of home, he is not 
cikely to meet with it any where. He may have a kind 
)f enjoyment $ but he will look in vain for peace in a life 
)f feverish dissipation. His inordinate excitements will 
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be succeeded by languor without the rest of the weary, 
and remorse without the hope of the penitent. He has 
launched upon a fluctuating ocean, now agitated by an 
inspiring breeze, now subsiding into a sluggish calm — 
not the tranquillity of reposing nature, but the fearful 
stillness which betokens the coming tempest and ship- 
wreck. 

In the home of virtuous life there is pleasure, pure, 
peaceful, and satisfying. All that is dear in friendship, 
or tender in afifection, all that can interest our syihpa- 
thies, or awaken our sensibilities, is associated with the 
word ^ home.* The happiness of the domestic fireside is 
unenvied, often unnoticed, because it is not ostentatious 
and imposing. It is felt in the deep silence of the soul, 
bu£ is too delicate and sacred to be proclaimed and 
admired. There are joys and sorrows of the heart, with 
which ' the stranger intermeddleth not.* 

This happiness, so pure, so tranquil, so dear, is acces- 
sible to all, who do not turn away from its living foun- 
tains in pursuit of coarser pleasure. It belongs to every 
heart, which is rich in social virtues and affections. 
These may be taught to grow and cluster round our own 
loved home, and ripen into fruits to gladden and bless it. 
And they are not rare and exotic plants, reared with a 
toil and cost beyond their worth ; they are spontaneous 
and everspringiug products of the soil, blasted only by 
harsh, selfish, and vicious passions. Every generous 
spirit has felt that there is something worth living for in 
the domestic scenes described by the poet ; when the 
cares of the day are over, and labour is succeeded by 
repose, and books, conversation, and the heart's best 
affections dispose us to find delight in — 
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' Fireside enjoyments, home-bom ha{^iness. 
And all the comforts, which the lowly roof 
Of undisturbed retirement, and the hours 
Of long, uninterrupted evening know.' 

That which constitutes our chief and permanent hap- 
iaess must reside in the heart ; for we have no other 
ossession beyond the reach of accident^ disease^ or age. 
he principal sources of human joy then are inward. 
'y cultivating ' piety at home/ by learning to love its 
aiet duties and be contented with its tranquil pleasures^ 
f cherishing all that is amiable and kind in our do- 
lestic nature, and all that is pure and lofty in spiritual 
Fection^ we can secure a happiness^ purer, richer^ more 
iduring than the promise of joyous youth — a happiness 
7er which even time^ and change, and death have -no 
jrwer — ^lasting as eternity, for it belongs to an imperish- 
>le spirit^ it is in harmony with the sublime joys of 
leaven. And this enjoyment is not selfish. It is mure 
l^sed in giving than in receiving ; for it consists essed- 
ally in widening, deepening, and multiplying the chan- 
sls, through which happiness flows upon others. 

The quiet, unenvied pleasures of home, multiplied as 
ley are by sharing them with those whom we love, are 
I a great extent, independent of wealth and social dis- 
Dctions. They depend on affections and virtues 
cmrished in the bosom of domestic retirement; they 
*e within the reach of every warm and feeling heart, 
he poor man's cottage and the labourer's hardships need 
ott go unblessed. Moral discipline may render even care 
id toil a change, rather than interruption of their 
umble happiness. Severe affliction cannot wholly de- 
roy it; for it dwells in the depths of our moral nature. 
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Yet affliction^ though it cannot wholly destroy the 
happiness which flows from domestic virtue^ may for a 
time overshadow it. Sorrows* and disappointments will 
invade the happiest ahode ; in every, cup of earthly 
enjoyment the waters of bitterness are mingled. And it 
is well that it should be so. Our discipline requires it ; 
we are not fit to bear a continual sunlight of joy. 
Something must be suffered^ to remind us of the value of 
our blessings. Something is necessary to cherish our 
generous sympathies, to exercise our passive virtues, to 
teach us our dependence upon God, to raise our aspira- 
tions to a higher and brighter home. Grief then must 
come into every circle of affection, but the wounded 
spirit finds a sweet consolation in domestic sympathy j 
and how dear is this sympathy both in our joys and in 
our sorrows ! In trouble it gives to religion peculiar 
efficacy, when the offering of kindred hearts goes up 
from the family altar. How powerful are the influences 
of domestic worship, when the flame of devotion, perhaps 
first lighted up in the retirement of one lonely spirit, 
spreads from heart to heart till all are animated by one 
soul, and breathe out one deep felt prayer to the Great 
Father, ^ who placeth the solitary in families.' 

These home feelings are strongest in our happiest 
hours j they enhance the power of faith and the joy of 
devotion. They belong to our nature in its purest state, 
and readily harmonize with our religious sensibilities, 
carrying those affections which have embraced and 
blessed our fellow creatures on earth, upward to the 
Fountain of love^ and giving us an ever-growing relish 
for all that is excellent in faith and virtue and immortal 
hope. * No eloquence,* says President Dwight, * no 
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time, no labour is necessary to awaken these sympathetic 
emotions in those who are accustomed to rejoice and 
mourn, to hope and fear, to weep and smile together. 
They are caught at once from eye to eye, and from heart 
to heart 3 and spread, instantaneously, with an electric 
influence, through all the endeared and happy circle. 
Who that wears the name of man, can be indifferent 
here ? Must not the venerable character of the parents, 
the peculiar tenderness of the conjugal union, the affec- 
tionate intimacy of the filial and fraternal relations ^ must 
not the nearness of relations long existing, the inter- 
change of kindness long continued, and the oneness of 
interests long cemented, all warm the heart, heighten the 
importance of every petition, and increase the fervour of 
every devotional effort } The world, perhaps, does not 
furnish a single prospect so beautiful,- so lovely to the 
eye of virtuous contemplation, as a family thus as- 
sembled for their affectionate devotions. No priest, no 
minister is so venerable as a father 5 no congregation so 
dear and tenderly beloved, as a wife and children; and 
no oblations are offered iwith the same union, interest, and 
delight as those of a pious and affectionate household.* 

I must now dismiss the images of peace, joy, and 
holiness, which gather round the subject of ' piety at 
home.* I have considered a well regulated household as 
the nursery of man's best virtues, and the dwelling-place 
of his purest happiness. I have done it with the fullest 
conviction of the misery caused by the want of domestic 
kindness, or the desertion of domestic duty. How griev- 
ous is the mistake of those, who despise the quiet and 
constant pleasures of home } . and perversely look for 
more thrilling sensations in some unworthy enjoyment 
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abroad ! And how great is the guilt of those, who neglect 
to make their home an agreeable residence, whose ill 
humour or ill management drives part of a family abroad 
—perhaps to the haunts of sin> shame, and ruin — ^in 
search of that comfort, which dwells only in the asylum 
of domestic affection. 

Let me then persuade all to cherish that piety, which 
will make their own homes the hallowed dwelling-place 
of virtue, love, and joy. Let the husband, the wife, the 
father, or the mother solemnly reflect on the woe and 
ruin, which domestic misconduct has always brought into 
the bosom of a family. Let the vicious and wayward 
child look at the unutterable anguish he has caused, and 
say if he can coolly resolve to continue false to those 
sacred relations, which nature established, and which 
God commands him to revere. Let every Christian, in 
short, consider how large a part of his duty centres in 
his own home, and consists in the practice of private 
virtues, and the exercise of amiable affections — ^how much 
of the true dignity and happiness of our nature depends 
upon a faithful and untiring devotion to the domestic 
charities. 
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ANTIQUITY AND REVIVAL 



OP 



UNITARIAN CHRISTIANITY, 



We hear it often urged, among other ohjections to 
the doctrines of Unitarian Christianity, that they are 
new, that they are now for the first time presented to the 
world; whereas if they are true and constitute a genuine 
part of the gospel, it is incredible that they should not 
early have been discovered to be there, and traces should 
not be found of them all along through the history of the 
church. We believe this to be the demonstrable fact; 
we believe them to have been the earliest of all the forms 
of Christianity which obtained a general currency and 
belief, and that from the time they were in a manner 
extinguished by the violent measures employed against 
them, they at intervals reappeared and were avowed by 
free and courageous minds, till at the present day they 
have spread themselves everywhere, where religious 
liberty is enjoyed. 

Let us then look at the origin and trace the progress 
of (Tnitarian Christianity. 

It cannot be supposed that we believe its origin to be 
less ancient than that of Christianity itself. It cannot 
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be supposed that we should hold up any views of 
gospel truth to the world, which we did not conscien- 
tiously believe to have been preached by the founder of 
theer eligion and his immediate disciples. Unitarian 
Christianity we are confident is the Christianity of the 
Gospels, of the Acts, of the Epistles. It is the reli- 
gion of the New Testament — the only religion of the 
New Testament. It is because we think thus, that 
we yield it our faith, and fervently pray that the time 
may soon come, as we believe it eventually will, when it 
shall be the faith of the world. 

We believe the foundations of Unitarian Christianity 
were laid by Jesus Christ himself, when in those emphat- 
ic words, ' Hear, O Israel, the Lord our God is one 
Lord,' he re-announced the distinguishing tenet of 
the old religion as the corner stone of the new; when 
he said, ^ there is none other good but one, that is God;' 
when he said, ^ my Father is greater than I ;' when he 
said, * this is eternal life, to know Thee, the only true 
God, and Jesus Christ whom Thou hast sent ;' when 
he said, ' of that day and hour knoweth no man, neither 
the Son, but the Father only ;' when he said, * I can of 
mine own self do nothing,' ' my doctrine is not mine, 
but his that sent me.' In these and a multitude of sim- 
ilar expressions and declarations do we trace the origin 
of Unitarian Christianity, to the highest antiquity, to 
the words of our Lord himself. We think the gospels, 
when judged by the same rules, and read in the same 
impartial spirit as other books, are plain books on this 
subject, and would never suggest to a mind which 
apprbached them wholly unprejudiced such a doctrine 
as that of the Trinity or the deity of Jesus Christ. 
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Their general tenor and prevailing language, as well 
as express declarations, seem to give assurance that 
the tenets which we now draw from them, and no others, 
were the tenets of their writers. 

Unless Unitarianism is the religion of tho New 
Testament, unless it was the faith of its historians, it 
does not seem possible to explain the otherwise most 
extraordinary fact, that one of them, viz. Luke, should 
have written a whole gospel, in which it was his object 
to give a history of Jesus Christ and an account of his 
religion, and yet make no mention of such a doctrine 
as that of the Trinity — a doctrine, which, if true, was 
the most important doctrine of Christianity. And let it 
be observed, that the advocates of the doctrine them- 
selves do not profess to draw one single text from this 
gospel, which so much as implies that Luke had ever 
heard of or intended^to teach it. All this appears to us 
wholly inexplicable, if the doctrine be true. Had it been 
true — had Luke known of it, he must have regarded 
it as the most extraordinary doctrine of revelation; 
and it would have filled a conspicuous place in his 
history. It would at least have been named, have 
been explained, and we may even suppose defended; 
for it was such an infringement of the Jewish tenet of 
God's essential unity, as would need to be most fully 
and incontrovertibly established to be a new revelation 
from God, before it would be possible it should be be- 
lieved. Yet we discover nothing of all this. But 
Luke has written his gospel evidently in utter ignorance 
of it; and here we find the origin of Unitarian Christi- 
anity. The same remarks, with slight modifications, 
are true also of the other Evangelists. 

VOL. IV. — NO. IX. 1* 
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We pass then to the history of the Acts. In this book 
also, as well as in all the language of Jesus Christ him- 
self, do we find the fkith of Unitarian Christianity, and 
that 9.1one. This book is the only account we have 
of the propagation of Christ's religion, from the time of 
the ascension of its founder down to the imprisonment 
of Paul at Rome — a period of about thirty years. 
Now if the doctrine of the Trinity had lain at the foun- 
dation of Christianity, as it must if it had been promul- 
ged by Christ, can we suppose that in such a history 
this doctrine would never be so much as named, or its 
existence implied? IVot only that, but a faith its very 
opposite repeatedly recorded as the faith which the 
Apostles preached? — Yet this is all so. Read over 
from beginning to end the book of Acts, keeping 
in mind the supposed fact, that the doctrine of the Trin- 
ity is a fundamental truth of the gospel, and find if you 
can any evidence to support it. Believe that Luke, the 
author of this book, knew of this doctrine, regarded it, as 
in that case he must have done, as the grand essential 
of the religion, and then explain if you can the amazing 
fact that he passes it over in silence; that the Apostles, 
when in their preaching they were giving a representa- 
tion of the great truths of the religion, pass it over in 
silence; that the Jews, in raising objections to the reli- 
gion, pass over this most obnoxious doctrine, as it would 
h^ve been to them, in silence. As you read and pon- 
der this book, containing the only history we have of 
the state of Christianity for those thirty years, you will 
say to yourself, — the only explanation, the only possible 
one of all this is, that this doctrine is not a doctrine of 
Christianity; and you will feel that we are justified in 
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referring to this book, as a history of the origin and 
early progress of Unitarian Christianity. 

We believe then, on evidence afforded by the sacred 
books themselves, as we think, that these books con- 
tain the first accounts of the rise and early progress of 
Unitarian Christianity. Down to the close of the apos- 
tolic age, we see no proof from the opposite side to 
shake our firm, unhesitating belief, that to that time the 
whole body of the christian Church was Unitarian. 

The book of Acts closes with Paul's imprisonment at 
Rome, in the year 64. There now follows a period, of 
which no distinct and minute history has come down to us. 
But Eusebius (who wrote in the fourth century) informs 
us that the history of the Acts was taken up and contin- 
ued hy a Jewish writer of the name of Hegesippus, 
whose works were early lost. His history came down to 
the middle of the second century. A few extracts have 
been found in the early Fathers, and one of them, as 
preserved by Eusebius, contains a list of those sects, 
which in the time of Hegesippus were deemed heretical. 
Among these (he enumerates eleven) is not one 
which held Unitarian sentiments. In all those which 
he- names we notice a departure from these sentiments. 
The irresistible inference from this is, that in the middle 
of the second century Unitarian sentiments were not 
deemed heretical. We know from other sources, that at 
that time, and long before, there was a considerable body 
of Jewish Christians called Ebionites who held the 
doctrine of the simple humanity of Jesus Christ; yet they 
are not mentioned by Hegesippus. He regarded their 
opinions therefore as orthodox. 



\ 
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The next historical fact which is to be noticed is 
the very remarkable one, that, on the admission of the 
early Fathers, no doctrine approaching the deification 
of Jesus was broached, or known in the Church 
till the year 68 — the year in which John wrote his 
Gospel. They are agreed in the opinion that till then 
none of the apostles or followers of our Lord had unfolded 
such a mystery. This fact is so important, however, 
that we give a few quotations from the Fathers of the 
third and fourth centuries, to which we ask the very 
careful attention of the reader. 

Origen in the third century says, ' John alone intro- 
duced the knowledge of the eternity of Christ to the 
minds of the Fathers.' 

Eusebius in the fourth century says, * John began the 
doctrine of the divinity of Christ, that being reserved 
for him as the most worthy.' 

Chrysostom in the same century says, ' The three 
first Evangelists treated of the fleshly dispensation and 
silently of his miracles indicated his dignity. * * * John, 
therefore, the son of thunder, being the last advanced to 
the doctrine of the Logos.' — Again; he introduces John 
as holding a soliloquy with himself and saying, ^ Why 
do I delay ? Why have I longer patience ? Why -do I 
not bring forth the mystery hid from ages? *** Why do 
I not write what Matthew, Mark and Luke, through 
a wise and praisev/orthy fear, passed in silence accord- 
ing to the orders that were given them.^ *** But I, leav- 
ing all things which have come to pass from time, and 
in time, will speak of that which was without time and 
uncreated, about the Logos of God.' 
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Jerome says, ^ John the apostle wrote his gospel last 
of all, at the entr^^aty qF the bishops of Asia, against 
Corinthus and other heretics, and especially the doctrine 
of the Ebionites then gaining ground, who said that 
Christ had no being before he was born of Mary ; whence 
he was compelled to declare his divine origin.'^ 

Theophylact writes, ^ Therefore John began with the 
divinity of Christ, for whereas others had made no men- 
tion of his existence before the ages, he taught* that 
doctrine, lest the Logos of God should have been 
thought to be a mere man, without any divinity.' And 
again — ^ John wrote lest men should never think high- 
ly concerning Christ, and imagines he had no being 
before he was born of Mary.' 

These are remarkable admissions. They prove that 
these eminent Fathers of the third and fourth centuries 
believed that the deity of Christ was first taught not till 
the year 68, by the apostle John. If it w^s their 
opinion that all the apostles had themselves been 
enlightened in the knowledge of this mystery on 
the day of Pentecost, yet it was at the same time 
their belief that it had never been preached or divulged 
in any way by them, but that John was the first who 
published it. The others prepared the way. It was 
therefore by consequence their belief that the whole 
Church during that period was strictly Unitarian; that 
all who had been converted to Christianity by Christ 
and the Apostles during a ministry of nearly forty years 
were converts to Unitarian Christianity. They confess 
that the deity of Christ was then unknown. 

By reference to language used by the same Fathers, 
the further fact may, in the next place, be established, 
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that in their time, that is, in the third and fourth centu- 
ries, the body of the people were still Unitarians. 

Origan, in the third century says — ' There are those, 
who partake of the Logos which was from the beginning; 
but there are others, who know nothing but Jesus and 
him crucified, and think they have everything of the 
Logos when they acknowledge Christ according to the 
flesh; such is the multitude of those who believe.' Is 
not this remarkable ? He affirms that the multitude of 
those who were Christians in his time received Jesus 
only according to the flesh, i. e. believed only in the 
fact that he was an inspired prophet and of course de- 
nied his deity. How did they come by their faith? 
How but by the teaching of Christ and the apostles. 
They did not learn it from the Fathers of this century 
(the third,) who had become Orthodox by the study 
of Plato; they could not have invented it themselves, 
for the common people are not given to s^^ecuiation on 
philosophical and theological subjects; from whom then 
did they receive it, but by tradition from the Apostles? 
And we may say, that if the great body of Christians 
were Unitarian in the middle of the third century, it is a 
sufficient proof, that it was the original faith, — that aU 
were so in the first century. For it does not admit of 
supposition, that having been taught by Christ and his 
apostles in the doctrine of his deity they should sa 
soon have forsaken it. It is an axiom laid down, which 
cannot be disputed, which all history goes to confirm, 
that great bodies of the common people do not sudden- 
ly change their opinions. Especially was it unlikely that 
the body of the common people should so soon take up 
with an opinion, which degraded Christ from being God 
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to the nature and condition of merely an inspired pro- 
phet. To have added to his dignity would be natural and 
likely^ but not to take from it. 

Once more, to the same point, Tertullian, later in the 
same century or at the beginning of the third, says ' The 
simple, the unlearned, the ignorant, who are always the 
greater part of the body of Christians, since the rule of 
faith transfers the worship of many gods to the one true 
God, not understanding that the unity of God is to be 
maintained but with the ceconomy, dread this oeconoroy, 
imagining that this number and disposition of a Trinity 
is a division of the unity. They therefore will have it, 
that we are worshippers of two, even three gods; but that 
they are worshippers of only one God. We, say they, 
hold the monarchy. Even the Latins have learned to 
bawl out for the monarchy [one God,] and the Greeks 
themselves will not understand the oeconomy.' Here 
is a confession of the same most important fact; the 
simple, ignorant, unlearned, who constitute the body 
of the people and are the true representatives of an- 
cient opinions, were holders of the unity and rejected 
with great dread the Trinity ; and this so late as the 
year 200. Can we need better evidence, to show that 
down to this time, the mass of the people, the common 
people, were Unitarians ? The learned had indeed 
changed their faith, by studying that which was the 
fashionable learning of the day, the philosophy of Plato; 
and they express their vexation in no gentle terms at 
the obstinacy of the people, in that they would not 
more readily receive their new doctrines, relating to 
Christ's deity. 

It is here to be noticed as a well established fact, 
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in regard to the opinions of all the Orthodox Fathers 
of the Church, before the council of Nice (in the year, 
325,) that in their notions of the Trinity they differed 
very widely from those who now hold it, or who lived 
after that council. They universally ascribed a suprem- 
acy to the Father; their Trinity was not one of equal 
persons; there was still so much of the early doctrine 
concerning the nature of Christ prevailing in the com- 
munity, and modifying their own sentiments, that they 
all maintained that the Son and the Spirit were both, in 
some sense, inferior to the Father. Orthodoxy at that 
time was what would now pass for little more than a 
form of Unitarianism. This fact speaks volumes as to 
the gradual formation of this doctrine; and therefore 
that it was not an original revelation. 

•Before the council of Nice, and chiefly in the early 
part of the fourth century, and the latter part of the 
third, there flourished several distinguish^ men, who 
embraced what would be termed heretical opinions on 
this great question. Of these were Theodotus of Byzan- 
tium — Praxeas the. Montanist — Artemon — Noetas — 
Sabellius — and Paul bishop of Samosata. The last of 
these had numerous followers, called after him Paulians 
or Paulianists. His opinions, as described by Mosheim, 
were, ' that the Son and Holy Ghost exist in God in the 
same manner as the faculties of reason and activity do 
in man; that Christ was born a mere man, but that the 
reason and wisdom of the Father descended into him, and 
by hini wrought miracles upon earth, and instructed the 
nations; and finally that on account of this union of 
the divine word (or reason) with the man Jesivs, Christ 
mighty though improperly, be called God.' 
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We are now arrived at the beginning of the fourth 
century, where we come in contact with the rise of .An- 
anism. 

This is another important fact in ecclesiastical history, 
to show the antiquity of Unitarian opinions. The Arian- 
ism of the fourth century is a long and important chapter 
in the history of the christian Church, and the evidence 
therefore, wl^ch it bears to the antiquity and former diffu- 
sion of Unitarianism, is proportionally ample and lumin- 
ous. It is in general but little understood or remember- 
ed, how very near Unitarianism was being perpetuated 
as the orthodoxy of Christianity, in the fourth century — 
how long and tremblingly the balance hung, before it 
at last, more from accidental causes than any others, (hu- 
manly judging,) settled slowly on the side of Athanasian- 
ism. But let us look for a moment at the facts. Arius 
was a presbyter of Alexandria in lower Egypt. Hav- 
ing convinced himself of the prevailing errors among 
the learned, in relation to the Trinity and the person of 
Jesus Christ, he did npt scruple publicly to avow his 
difference of opinion, and to offer to the world the argu- 
ments by which it was sustained. The consequence 
was, that his opinions among the inquiring and learned 
were very widely and cordially embraced — so much so 
as to alarm the bishop of Alexandria for the safety of 
the orthodox faith; and as the best means to crush the 
evil, the heretical presbyter was deposed from his office 
and banished the country. His opinions still grew, how- 
ever, and caused so extensive a division in the Church, 
and so much bitter controversy, that the Emperor Con- 
stantino summoned a council of bishops at Nice for the 
determining of this question. The history of the doings 
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of this council is very imperfect. * The .ancient writers/ 
says Mosheim, ^ are neither 'agreed concerning the. time 
nor place in which it was assembled, the number of those 
who set in council, nor the bishop who presided.' 

By whatever majority the doctrine of the Trinity 
was carried, that majority itself was a divided and dis- 
tracted body, being composed (in what proportions we 
do not learn,) of Tritheists and Sabellians; and Sabel- 
lians are Unitarians under another name. ' The major- 
ity,' says Gibbon, ^ was divided into two parties, distin- 
guished by a contrary tendency to the sentiments of the 
Tritheists and of the Sabellians.- But the interest of a 
common cause inclined them to join their numbers and 
to conceal their differences.' The most violent mea- 
sures, it is well known, were resorted to by Constantine, 
to intimidate the Arian members of the council. When 
we are told, that ^ those who should resist the divine 
judgment of the synod ' were threatened with immedi- 
ate exile, ^ the writings of Arius condemned to the 
flames, and capital punishment denounced against those 
in whose possession they should be found,' we are not 
permitted to regard the decision of this council, as giving 
any fair representation whatever of the state of opin- 
ion at the time it was held. Had the Etnperor chanced 
to have been then an Arian, as he was a few years later, 
and had used the same means to carry his end, who can 
say that a Unitarian creed, instead of th^ Nicene and 
Athanasian, would not now grace the pages of the 
prayer books. 

The doctrine of the Trinity was however voted to be 
true by this assembly, and became, as we may 'say, the 
established religion of the empire. But no sooner was 
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this done, than new zeal seemed to actuate the Arians. 
The party still flourished and increased, and even the 
Emperor Constantino was at last converted by their ar. 
guments or their persuasions. Arius was recalled from 
banishment, loaded with favors, and, at the command of 
the Emperor, readmitted to the communion of the Church 
by the bishop of Constantinople. Unitarianism was 
DOW the religion of the state. It remained so under 
Coustantius, Emperor of the East; and when the West 
also fell into his power, Arianism revived and tri- 
umphed there also. And so it continued alternately rising 
and falling, during a period of nearly half a century, 
till it expired beneath the rigorous methods adopted for 
its extinction by the Emperor Gratian, and Theodosius 
the Great; — methods, which always have proved equal 
to the temporary suppression, at least, of any opinion, 
against which they are brought to bear, whether true or 
&lse. 

From this brief sketch of the history and fate of the 
opinions of Arius, who held one form of Unitarianism, 
a form still existing in the Church, we see the antiquity 
of these views, how great was their early popularity, 
how wide their diffusion, and how probable it was at one 
time — at more than one — that they might become the 
orthodoxy of the Church. We may say, for exam- 
ple, that had the life of Constantino been prolonged a 
few years, had he not suddenly died, just at the time 
Arius was risen again into credit, had not Arius himself 
— who is supposed to have been poisoned by his enemies 
—-also died about the same time, it is highly probable 
his opinions would, through the favor they enjoyed at the 
court of the great Constantino, have attained a spread 
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and a power, that would have insured them the same 
perpetuity, which a change of circumstances and new 
events conferred upon the rival faith. But let it not be 
forgotten, that during a period of nearly j&fty years, un- 
der the successive reigns of Constantino, Constantius 
and Valens, Unitarianism was the established religion 
of the Roman Empire. * 

I pass over the long and dreary interval of the dark 
ages, during which, so entirely was opinion at the mercy 
of power, and so savage and sumiiiary were- the methods 
of dealing with it and silencing it, that whatever •opposed 
the reigning and established faith of the Catholic 
Church quietly sunk into oblivion. A general darkness 
and corruption prevailed and shed a deep gloom over the 
christian world. The universal ignorance in which 
mankind were buried prevented inquiry or discussion; 
fear restrained those who might think freely from 
uttering their opinion; superstition stood ready with 

* The following table will show the condition of Arianism duriilg 
this period. Arius was restored to favor by Constantine, in the year 
830, which may be taken as the date of the first triumph of Arian- 
ism. Constantine died in 336, and was succeeded by, 

Constantine II. ^ Nicene. 

Constantius > Arian, reigned 25 years, 

Constans 5 Nicene. 

Julian Pagan. 

Jovian Nicene. 

Valentine > Nicene. 

Valens J Arian, reigned 16 years. 

Gratian ^ 
Valentinian V Nicene. 
TheodosiuB 3 
Valens died in the year 378. i. e. Arianism had the ascendancy 
41 years out of 48. 
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her chains, her rack and her fagots^^ to silence forever the 
tongue that should dare to assail the integrity of the 
Catholic faith. No wonder that religion lay during 
that dismal night helpless and afraid. Even learning 
perished; for it was a crime for the philosopher to think 
out his problems, if they seemed^in any way to clash 
with the faith or philosophy of the Church. We need 
not inquire what the fate of him would have been, who, 
with whatever sincerity he had arrived at his conclusions, 
should have dared to question the truth of the doctrine 
of the Trinity. That we hear little of Arianism during 
these centuries cannot surprise us. 

We come now, then, to the era of the Reformation. 
Unitarianism revived with learning and religious free- 
dom. It revived in the labors, the inquiries, and the re- 
ligious zeal of two learned Italians, Lelius and Faustus 
Socinus. The first of these,, in company with others of 
the same stamp, fired with the spirit of religious free- 
dom which the efforts of Luther and his coadjutors had 
kindled throughout Europe, engaged in the discussion 
of theological questions with the priests and philosophers 
of the state of Venice. They did not, with Luther and 
others, stop at the more glaring abuses and corruptions 
of Popery. Enlightened probably by the writings of 
the famous Servetus, they felt that the doctrine of the 
Trinity was as little a part of true Scripture as that of 
transubstantiation; that the reasoning which was fatal 
to the latter was fatal also to the former. They did not 
scruple therefore to attack it in open public debate. 
But this was a freedom that could not be tolerated. It 
was producing effects upon the popular mind, that 
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struck fear into the rulers of the Church. Immediate re- 
sort was had to those certain remedies of this kind of evil, 
the use of which the age justified, and the persons who 
had engaged in these discussions were, some banished, 
some cast into the dungeons of the inquisition, and two 
of them, Julius Trevisanus and Francis de Ruego put 
to death in Venice. — Lelius Socinus, among others, 
fled, and settled first in Switzerland. He afterwards 
visited Poland, where the sentiments which he avowed 
were already extensively received, and enjoyed a 
considerable share of public favor. The establishment 
of Unitarianism in this empire had taken place in con- 
sequence of the emigration thither, in 1546, of a Dutch- 
man of the name of Spiritus^ and otherwise called 
Adam Pastor. He made many converts by preaching 
and conversation, and the opinions rapidly spread. 
The success of these proscribed sentiments in this 
kingdom is to be ascribed to the circumstance, that it 
was the only one where religious liberty was enjoyed. 
In other kingdoms, even those in which the cause of 
the reformation prevailed, several edicts existed . against 
all such as should go farther than the leading reformers 
went; especially against such as should deny the doctrine 
of the Trinity. In Poland it was better; and bence this 
country became the resort of those, whose heresy had 
banished them from the other parts of Europe. Hither, as 
has been said, came, in 1551, Lelius Socinus, and hither 
some years afler, in 1579, came Faustus, his nephew. 

A large community of Unitarians now grew up, with 
numerous churches and a flourishing institution at Ra- 
cow for general and religious education. This Acade* 
my, or University, boasted the first scholars of Europe 
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among its professors, and at one time counted more than 
a thousand students drawn from all parts of the civilized 
world. * The Unitarian system,' says a biographer of 
Faustus Socinus, ^ received from his labors and pen a 
method, consistency and connexion it wanted before. 
Many persons of rank and opulence became converts 
to it. It was for some years favored with the protection 
of the great, and assisted by the liberality of the rich.' 
Under the broad wing of religious liberty all was 
happy and prosperous; and Poland might justly feel 
proud, that it was within her borders that Christianity, 
after so general a corruption, first- returned to nearly its 
original purity. ^ This country,' says Dr Toulmin, ^ had 
the honor of carrying the reformation to a degree of 
perfection it did not arrive at in any other kingdom for 
almost two centuries; as here were formed and erected 
the first churches, where public worship was conducted 
on a plan agreeable to the simplicity of the gospel, and 
their prayers directed to God the Father only through 
Jesus Christ as the Mediator.*' 

But this season of prosperity and peace soon had its 
termination. The great success of Ufiitarianism was 
viewed with jealousy on all sides, and its ruin was de- 
creed. Popery and bigotry were waiting for the hour 
of revenge and triumph, and it came. Catholics and 
Calvinistic Protestants here were of one heart and mind; 
they united to crush a common enemy. The first act of 
open hostility toward the Unitarians was directed against 
an opulent merchant of the name of Tyscovicious. He 
was cited to answer to some false and frivolous charges, 
and on being required to swear in the name of the 
triune God, refused. Proceedings were instituted^ 
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which ended in his condemnation. He was sentenced 
to have his tongue pierced for his alleged blasphemy; 
to have his hands and feet cut off; then to be beheaded, 
and last of all to have his body burned at the stake. 
This sentence was, at the instigation of the Jesuits, exe- 
cuted in all its horrible circumstances at Warsaw. As 
the war was now begun, and the Jesuits, with the Calvin- 
ists and Lutherans, felt their power over the common 
people, an occasion was not long wanting, which in their 
minds warranted a renewal of similar measures. On 
some act of disrespect committed by the students of the 
Academy at Hacow towards the Catholic religion, the 
populace were excited by the arts of the priests against 
the whole body of the Unitarians. The ' country was 
roused, and by petition, threat, and popular tumult the 
government was compelled to act. Decrees were passed 
and issued (after some opposition) at Warsaw, depriv- 
ing the Unitarians of their rights as • citizens, closing 
their churches, their schools and institutions, and printing 
offices. The pastors and professors were banished. 
Subsequent edicts, still more severe, forbade the profes- 
sion of Unitarianisra on pain of death, and every Uni- 
tarian was required to qiiit the kingdom within three 
years. They fled in every direction; but took refuge 
chiefly in Holland and Transylvania. In the latter 
kingdom they enjoyed a quiet and safe asylum. Its 
prince was of their faith, and the greater portion of its 
inhabitants. Here this form of Christianity has contin- 
ued to flourish to the present day ; more than 40,000 of 
the citizens of that state openly professing it. Thus^ 
after an existence of nearly a hundred years, great 
part of the limeTirii condition of much prosperity, en^ 
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joying the protection x)f the laws of a free country, 
Unitarianism was at last suppressed in Poland, by the 
same means which have so often proved, for a season at 
least, fatal to truth. -Religious persecution, on the part 
of both Catholics and Protestants, accomplished its ruin; 
While these things were transacting in Poland, about 
the middle of the 16th century, Michael Servetus^ who 
since his twentieth' year had been an unwearied advo- 
cate of the Unitarian faith, was engaged successively in 
Germany, France and Switzerland, in writing and dis- 
puting against the same doctrine, for assailing which So- 
cinus had suffered banishment from his native land. The 
fate of Servetus was however far more cruel. It was 
his misfortune to have for his opponent the celebrated 
Calvin. Servetus persisting in spite of his remonstrances 
to maintain and defend his notions touching the Trinity, 
Calvin, having arrested him on hi&way through Geneva 
to Naples, procured his accusation, before the authorities 
of the city, of heretical and damnable errors. He was 
found guilty; and not choosing to recant, was thrown 
into prison. After a protracted trial a decree of death 
was obtained against him — death in its most cruel form 
— burning aliVe. And thus this learned and pious man, 
this accomplished scholar and friend of religion, for the 
high crime of having and expressing his own sincere 
opinions, was tortured to death at the stake.^ The 
character of Calvin has never recovered from the deep 
and ineffaceable stain of malignant cruelty, which this act 
has forever fastened upon it. Persecution for opinion, 
and to any extent, was allowed, it is true, by the spirit 
of the age. It was on all sides thought right and reU- 

* 1953. 
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gious to torture or destroy the man, who did not or would 
not believe as those in power believed. But in this in- 
stance, there was a thirst of blood manifested in the 
movements of the Genevan reformer, that compel the 
belief that he was one who gave a spirit to the age rather 
than received one from it. How little was Christianity un- 
derstood at the era of the Reformation! Why are men 
willing to suppose, that the reformers sa^r all truthj 
when they were so ignorant of the spirit of the Gospel? 
About the same time, in England, Unitarianism was 
professed, notwithstanding the almost certain penalties 
of torture and death which awaited it, by a lady of 
family and character of the name of Joan Bocher, or as 
she is sometimcs'called, Joan of Kent. She too paid for 
her sincerity and ardor the forfeit of her life. The 
warrant for her death was signed with tears in his eyes 
— driven to it by the furious zeal of the bishops — by the 
young and gentle Edward VI. ; and she was delivered 
over to the flames. At the same time, 1549, a Dutchman 
of the name of Van Paris, daring to believe his own 
belief concerning the person of Christ, and avowing 
his heretical opinion, was also busned alive. — In the reign 
of Elizabeth the same infernal principles held their sway, 
and she made herself infamous, as for other atrocious 
acts, so for burning alive several Unitarian Anabap- 
tists,^ Hollanders, who had taken refuge in England 
from persecution at home. — James, also, signalized his 
reign by deeds alike savage. Two Englishmen, Leg- 
gat and Wightman, and a Spaniard were in his reign 
convicted of the high crime of denying the Trinity and 
holding Unitarian sentiments, and under a warrant sign- 
ed by the King's hand, in doing which, it is said, he 
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manifested great pleasure, they too were burned alive 
at the stake. 

These, it is believed, were the last who have suffered 
death for their Unitarian opinions. The character of 
ihe times soflened by degrees, and burning alive for this 
heresy was no longer tolerated. But the laws still in- 
flicted death. An act passed by the Long Parliament, 
in 1648, places the denial of the doctrine of the Trinity 
upon the ground of felony, punishable with death. The 
courts and juries, however, were content with the 
lighter punishments of fine, banishment, and imprison- 
ment. These were still the weapons, by which men 
were intimidated in the work of religious inquiry, and 
withheld from avowing publicly their belief Some few, 
however, still had courage to brave the censures and 
power of the world. Among these was a Mr Biddle, 
of London, a man of eminent piety, who casting off 
idl fear, but that of displeasing God by a cowardly sup- 
pression of a faith he believed to be the faith of Christ, 
printed, published and circulated his opinions concerning 
the person of Christ, and the unity of God, and was for 
this crime, after long and bitter persecution, thrown into 
prison, where he languished and died.^ About this 
time flourished Milton and Locke, both of whom are 
.known by their writings to have been Unitarians. To 
these honorable names may be added, in the succeeding 
century, those of Nathaniel Lardner, and Sir Isaac 
Newton. Watts also is now known, by writings which 
he left, to have died an Antitrinitarian, and to have ex- 
pressed regret that he had been the means, through his 
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very popular hymns written in his younger days, of giv- 
ing so wide a circulation to doctrines, which he was com- 
pelled on more mature deliberation and inquiry to reject. 
Had not the copyright been sold, and become too 
profitable to be surrendered, he would have recalled and 
suppressed the book. 

Of the present condition of Unitarianism abroad, it is 
enough to say in few words, that it exists in every part 
of the British empire, and boasts a clergy as learned 
and as pious, as any other denomination. Iq Transyl- 
vania, it still retains its ancient sway. In this country, 
its success has been great — greater than could have 
been looked for, when the nature of the opposition it has 
bad to encounter is taken into view. Every passion 
has been inflamed against it, every prejudice enlisted, 
every superstitious feeling appealed to; yet it has gone 
on, and though it has undoubtedly been greatly hinder- 
ed and oppressed by these measures, it still has gone 
on and prospered. In almost every state it has its 
churches — in every little community its intelligent ad- 
vocates and friends. 

And now if the question be asked, which will natu- 
rally arise, why, if these opinions are true, and have 
the antiquity which is claimed for them they have not 
prevailed faster and farther, it may be answered; — that 
the history now given of them furnishes a satisfactory 
reply, in that spirit of deadly hate and hostility with which 
men have waged war against them. Trinitarianism 
was established, as we have seen, in the fourth century. 
That barbarous age allowed freely every penalty, 
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even that of death in its most frightful forms, to be vis- 
ited upon those who departed from the orthodox faiths 
The same principles have .been acted upon almost ever 
since. What were the consequences? Those which 
were unavoidable in the nature of things. Men did not 
dare, after the faith of Athanasius was thus established 
and in power, to think for themselves, or if they dared 
to think, did not dare to speak. And during the dark 
ages, with here and there a solitary exception, the light 
of Unitarian Christianity accordingly went out. It was 
a dead and forgotten thing. But when courage was 
once more the Christian's birthright, through the noble 
efforts of Luther and the reformers, immediately there 
sprung up those, in the general cry of liberty, who spoke 
in behdf of the truth and beauty of Unitarian Christian- 
ity — who pleaded for the reformation, that it might not 
pause at the threshold, but press on and hold its seat in 
the inner temple and at the very altar of truth. But for 
this the world was not ready. And even the reformers 
themselves, some of whom suffered death at the hands 
of the Roman priesthood, and all of whom knew that if 
they fell into their power it would Also be their certain 
fate, were weak enough, inconsistent enough, cruel 
enough, to visit the same punishnfent upon those, who 
in their opinion were guilty of the unpardonable sin of 
rejecting more than they did — of rejecting the doctrine 
of the Trinity. Yes, it was at the instigation of a Prot- 
estant reformer, that Servetus met his fate. And when 
. sectarians of every other name among Protestants were 
tolerated, yet because the Trinity was denied, the full 
phial of civil and religious rage was poured out upon 
the unhappy Unitarians of Poland. Under such treat- 
voL, ir, — NO. IX. 3 
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ment, who would dare to declare himself a believer in 
the divine Unity ? Who that knew his estate, his good 
name, his liberty, or his life must answer for it, 
would dare to say, though he believed it with his whole 
heart, that there is but one God, even the Father ? 
Some few indeed did it, and paid for their sincerity and 
noble courage with their lives. But in the nature of 
things, many could not be expected to do it . 

But it is asked again, why in this age of religious tole- 
ration, since Unitarianism has awaked in England, and 
enjoyed the labor and services of such eminent men as 
Priestley, Wakefield, Emlyn, Cappe, and a host of 
others, it has not received a wider growth, and a more 
popular belief The answer is the same. The war of re- 
ligious and civil persecution has been waged against it; 
the people have been taught by their guides to look upon 
Unitarians as worse than Deists, the heirs of everlasting 
perdition, and they have been changed to enemies. They 
have had no courage, and no desire, to inquire for them- 
selves, nor run any risk of believing truths, the avowal 
of which would bring upon them so heavy a. burden of 
public odium. Even so late as the latter end of the last 
century, the rabble of Birmingham, in England, set pnty 
a bigoted priesthood, assaulted the house of Dr Priestley, 
destroyed his property, burned his papers, and were the 
means of driving him from his country to seek an asylum 
here. — It cannot be believed, that this would have hap- 
pened to him, had he been a good member of the Church 
of England, let his politics have been what they might. 

Is it wonderful that opinions have no chance of suc- 
cess, when in this way they are not permitted to stand 
OB the ground of their own merits and evidence, but 
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are tried at the bar of those three unrighteous judges, 
superstition, prejudice and bigotry? Has truth a fair 
hearing ? We may with greater reason wonder that it has 
made the progress it has — that so many, in the face of the 
great evils that have threatened them, have had courage 
to come out and make a stand for their faith. We may 
look upon it as no slight proof of the truth of these doc- 
trines, of the deep foundation they have in the word of 
God and in the affections of those who once embrace 
them, that they have been able, notwithstanding the 
formidable array of power and prejudice against them, 
so to overleap the barriers, and run so far and wide over 
the land. 

We have, in the foregoing pages, presented some of 
the grounds, upon which rest the claims of Unitarian 
Christianity to a high antiquity. Could it be traced 
back no farther than the time of Arius and Sabellius, 
still it could not with propriety be denominated a new 
opinion. Whether it be true, is another question, and 
to be determined by inquiries of an entirely different 
character. It is a sad error to suppose a doctrine true 
because it is old. The truth of Unitarianism can be 
ascertained only by an appeal to the fountain of all true 
religion, the words of Jesus Christ as recorded by the 
Evangelists. We believe Unitarian Christianity to be 
the only true Christianity, and for that reason, the old- 
est. And we are not more confident, that it is the oldest, 
and the truest, than that it will ere long triumph over 
all the various forms of error, which now prevail in the 
church. It has now, we trust, in the providence of 
God, come forth from obscurity for the last time, never to 
disappear again, till it shall expire with the Gospel itself. 
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As it began its career under the ministry of Christ and 
his Apostles, it will never close it, till the religion which 
they taught shall have answered all the designs contem- 
plated by its almighty Author. May the time soon come, 
in this happy land, when Christian^ will dare to think and 
believe for themselves on this great subject. May the 
time come, when man shall no more dare to overawe, 
by threats or other means, his neighbor's mind in the 
formation or expression of his religious opinions, than he 
will to oppress or abridge his civil and political freedom. 
Then, — when Christians shall look at the subject with 
free and unbiassed minds, acting without fear of man or 
bodies of men, and it shall be esteemed honorable, and 
not reproachful, for a man to form his own opinions;^ 

— then may we look with certainty to the universal 
spread of the great truths, which we now labor to extend 

— then will the fabric of corrupt Christianity crumble 
and fall, as a thing that cannot stand in the, light of free 
inquiry, enlightened reason, and sound scriptural inter- 
pretation. 
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REPORT. 



To the Executive Committee of the 

American Unitarian Association. 

Gentlemen, — There is no single topic belonging to 
the great subjects of poverty and crime, which is in itself 
ao important, and has so strong a claim upon public in- 
terest, as the condition of the morally neglected and vi- 
cious children, a large part of whom, if they shall be left 
to the influences under which they are now living, will 
inevitably become early proficients in depravity, lost to 
all that is truly good and happy, and the bane of society; 
and, if they shall not be brought to our prisons, and 
even fall the victims of violated law, will almost certain- 
ly live in a state of abject want, and die in the debase- 
ment of unrepented sin. I referred to this topic in the 
close of my last Report, and I beg leave here to resume 
it. Would that I could speak of it in a manner in any 
degree commensurate with the greatness of its claims, 
whether we regard the individuals immediately concern- 
ed in it, or tjiose without whose instrumentality they can- 
not be rescued from the ruin which threatens them; or, 
whether we look to the immediate, or the final conse- 
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quences, of the ignorance, transgression, and exposures 
in which we find them. 

I could neither satisfy myself, nor others, by any gen- 
eral language upon this topic. The principal cause, I 
am persuaded, of the little interest which is felt in it, is, 
the vagueness of general conception concerning it; and 
this is to be obviated only by a statement of facts, by 
which the character and extent of the evil to be reme- 
died may be distinctly seen. I rejoice indeed to know, 
that there is in our community a very widely extended, 
and an active sympathy, as well with the moral, as with 
the physical condition of the poor. But this sympathy 
is not yet, by any means, what it should be . It is ioo 
general, where it should be particular; and therefore 
too indefinite, to awaken the strong sense which should 
be felt of personal obligation in the cause. It has in- 
deed provided two ministers for the religious instruction 
of seamen, and five others exclusively for the service of 
the poor. Nor is this all. To myself at least, — and 
I know not how far to others, — it has most liberally 
extended the means of adding to moral and religious 
instruction, the relief, to large numbers, of pressing 
want, and of severe suffering. Yet this ministry will 
very partially accomplish the objects which ought to be 
comprehended in it, if it shall faH to call forth in its sup- 
porters a stronger feeling of their moral relation to the 
poor; if it shall fail of bringing them into a closer con- 
nexion with the less prospered classes of their fellow- 
beings; and if it shall be Viewed, and maintained, as a 
substitute for the personal services, which might other- 
wise, perhaps, be thought obligatory. I should indeed 
look with no pleasure upon this ministry^ if I must feel 
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that its tendency will be to lessen the sense of obliga- 
tion in its patrons, according to their means and oppot* 
tunities to do what they can, not only fbr the temporary 
relief, but for the permanent improvement and the sal* 
vation of those, to whom they may extend their personid 
interest, and care, and kindness. I have endeavored, 
therefore, in my Reports, to call forth in those for whom 
they are inteYided, a feeling of personal responsibleness 
in the work of improving the condition, by improving 
the character of society among us. On the topic upott 
which I would now address you, this feeling is of an im^ 
portance which can hardly be exaggerated. If the evili 
of which I am to speak be in any due degree appre- 
hended, they will, and they must, excite this feeling in 
the breast of every Christian, of every philanthropist 
among us. 

I have said, that the prevailing conceptions respecting 
these children are vague. That I may do what I can 
to awaken the interest that should be felt in them, I will 
attempt to classify them. There is a great differ- 
ence of condition, and of character among them, and 
very different measures are to be taken for their rescue, 
and happiness. In regard to these measures, in certain 
cases, there may be a diversity of opinion; and if any 
may be proposed, that are wiser than those I shall sug- 
gest, I shall heartily rejoice in the preference which may 
be given to them. But I think there will be no difference 
of opinion upon the question, should these children, or 
should they not, be disregarded by us? As citizens, as 
philanthropists, as Christians, can we justify our neglect 
of them? 

VOL. IV. -!- NO. X. ^ 
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Of the children of whom I have spoken, let me first 
call your attention to those who are between seven and 
fourteen years of age. And of these, I would first 
speak of the boysy whom I would divide into three 
classes. 

^he first class consists of those who cannot read, and 
who therefore cannot obtain admission into our gram- 
mar schools. 

It may be asked by some, — have we, in truth, child- 
i;en in our city, who are at an age to be in our gram- 
mar schools, but who cannot read well enough to enter 
them ? I answer, — we have. Four years ago there was 
a school in Scott's court, supported by private contri- 
butions, expressly for children of this description. This 
school was so maintained for eighteen months; and 
there were in it, during that time, seventy children, 
about three fourths of whom were boys. In that school, 
thirty children were fitted to enter a grammar school; 
of whom, twentyfour were placed in one or another of 
our grammar schools, and employment was found for 
the remaining six, either in the city or the country. 
And had there been three similar schools in other parts 
of the city, I have no doubt they might have been sup- 
plied with an equal number of children, as unqualified 
as these were for our free schools. Some of these 
were the children of parents who had neglected to send 
them to our preparatory, or primary schools. But a 
still greater number were the children of foreigners, or 
of parents who had removed from, the country to the 
city; and they were brought here unable to read, at an 
age at which they could not be sent to our primary 
schools. Now it is very absurd to say, that this is an 
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unavoidable evil; that we have no accountableness,fbr 
the ignorance of these children; and that they must 
therefore be left to take the consequences of the pover- 
ty and crime into which they may fall. The truth is, 
that, to a great extent at least, the evil may be remedied. 
Besides, let it be considered, that these children are to 
continue with us, and are by and by to form a part of 
our efficient population, for weal or for wo. And it 
is not only probable, but almost certain, that if they 
shall be lefl to grow up in their ignorance, they will not 
only be poor, but a large, and probably the largest, part 
of them will be grossly vicious. Nor can it be, that we 
should not be partakers of the consequences of their 
poverty and vice. They must, should they fall into 
want, or crime, be supported from our property, either 
through charity, or taxation, or theft. There is then a 
strong immediate interest concerned in the question, 
should we, or should we not, make some provision for 
these children? 

Of this class, however, i would make two divisions. 
The first division consists of those who are profane, and 
vulgar in conversation; impertinent in manners; regard- 
less of parental authority; fond of ardent spirits; ac- 
customed to falsehood; and, as far as they can be at 
their age, to petty gambling, and to pilfering. — The 
second division consists of those, who, either .from hav- 
ing been under less unfavorable influences at home, or 
from less natural strength of propensity and passion, 
have not fallen into the vices of th6 first division. These, 
if brought under the instruction which will qualify them 
for our grammar schools, by this care alone might be re- 
covered, and probably be trained to be worthy citizens, 
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and gooci men. But other measures are required for 
the salvation of those of the first division. These 
measures, however, are within the scope of our 
power; and ours will be the fkult if we fail to enforce 
them. 

The second class consists of those, who, although thej 
can read, and might therefore be in our grammar 
schools, either have not yet been placed in them, or 
from various causes have been taken from them bj 
their parents. 

Of those who can read, but are not known to our in- 
structers, and are idlers and vagrants when they should 
be at school, some by reason of the poverty, but a 
greater number through the inefficiency, or the vicious 
habits of their parents, were either allowed to run at 
large at the time when they should have been transfer* 
red from the primary to the grammar schools; or they 
were kept from school for the sake of the occasional 
services they could render, in obtaining food and fuel 
for their families. Some o^ these are also the children 
of foreigners, and of parents from the country, wha have 
neglected to avail themselves of the privileges of our 
free schools. And of those who have been in these 
schools and have been taken from them, some are the 
children of parents who could not, or who, at the expense 
of the least self-denial, would not, obtain the books that 
were required for them. Some, as I have been told by 
parents, were allowed to leave school, because it was 
intended to send them into the country ; — an intention 
which has been delayed, till it has been forgotten. And 
some have been removed from school, to be placed in 
shops and offices, from which they have been dismissed 
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for unfaithfulness, or because their services were no 
longer wanted. — Of this class I would likewise form 
two divisions, corresponding with those of the first. In 
one division I would place those, who, in disposition 
and practice, are vicious; who are corrupting one 
another, and will corrupt all who shall have intercourse 
with them. However qualified, as far as knowledge is 
concerned, for our grammar schools, these ought not 
to be admitted into them. Other provision should be 
made for them. In the other division I would place 
those, who, with better moral dispositions, and a higher 
order of general character, require only the interven- 
tion of one interested in their well-being to place them 
in our free schools. Admitted and fixed there, and still 
kept under the kindly eye of the friend who interposed 
to save them, they would probably be made useful, re- 
spectable and happy. 

The third class consists of truants from our schools. 
Of these also I would form two divisions. 

The first division consists of those, who have lost 
their places in our grammar schools, and are stricken 
from the lists of the teachers. Even among these, how- 
ever, an important distinction is to be recognised. By 
far the largest part of this division consists of those,, 
who ought not to be sent again to our free schools. 
They are associates, and are partakers of the vices, of 
the worst division of the two first classes; and are not 
behind them in any wickedness. But thei-e are those 
among them, who, from mere weakness of character, 
and the absence of all judicious restraints at home, 
have been led away by the persuasions, or the artifices, 
^ of others. These, if taken into tl^e moral charge of 9, 
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friend, or of friends, who will watch over and encour- 
age them, may he restored to the schools from which 
they have been excluded. I would not, therefore, have 
them confounded with those, for whose salvation, if it is 
to be obtained, other and more authoritative measures 
must be taken. — In the second division I would place 
those, who are but occasionally, and even those who 
are frequently but not habitually, truants; and who, if un- 
checked and unguarded, will soon fall into the first di- 
vision of this class. Of this division I would observe, that 
all should be considered as recoverable, merely by a 
restoration of them to our frne schools. No boy be- 
comes at once an obdurate truant, or in any respect ob- 
durately vicious. But he who has begun to be a truant, 
if he shall be left uncared for, will probably sink into 
the corruption of those with whom he seeks his plea-^ 
sures, and become a vagrant. The restoration of a boy 
of this description to our free schools, I consider, 
therefore, as the most important service which can 
possibly be rendered to him. Nor is it an unimportant 
service to the whole conununity of which he is a 
member. 

r must say a few words also of the female children j 
who should be, but are not in our schools. These I 
would likewise divide into three classes. 

In the first class I would place those, who cannot read 
well enough to be received into our grammar schools. 
And. where this is the only cause which keeps them 
from school, it would seem that it could not be very 
difficult to obtain a remedy of the evil. There could 
hardly be a wiser economy than that of maintaining 
three or four charity schools in the cit^, for boys and 
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girls of this description. There is now in Salem street, 
one school of this sort for girls, which has heen kept 
three and a half years. Its number is limited to fifty; 
and the average number in it is forty. But it is oflen 
full. I have no doubt this school has been for the 
moral salvation of many. 

The second class consists of those, who, having been 
kept from school by the inability, or the failure from 
other causes, of their parents to purchase the books 
required for them, are growing up in ignorance, and 
exposed to every moral danger. Where the evil arises 
from parental neglect, the parent is to be excited to his 
or her duty to the child. And much may be done in 
giving this excitement to parents who need it. And 
where there is an actual inability to obtain the books 
required, there is benevolence enough in our commu- 
nity, if it can be felt that the kindness will not be 
abused, to meet the necessities of every parent and 
child in the city who shall so need it. 

The third class are the children of parents, who have 
little or no care for the intellectual, or the moral cul^ 
tare of their offspring. Girls of this description are 
frequently to be seen in our streets, in thfe filthy and 
tattered garments, which indicate the character of the 
poverty in which they live at home. Some of them, 
however, by their attire, would intimata better things of 
those who have the charge of them. These girls are 
sometimes the playfellows of the vicious boys of th^ir 
age, and are scarcely less viciously inclined. The best 
condition to be hoped for concerning them, if left to go 
on in the course in which they now are, is one of abject 
poverty. But it is at least equally probable, that they 
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will become as corrupt, as they are ignorant and des- 
titute. 

I repeat, that the children of whom I have here 
spoken are under fourteen years of age. Is it asked, 
how many, probably, are there of these children? I 
answer, certainly not less, I think, than between three 
and four hundred. 

But there is another, and a very large class, which 
forces itself upon our notice, and which has not less 
claims upon the interest and sympathy of our commu- 
nity. I refer to the boys, between fourteen, and sixteen 
or seventeen years of age, who are toithoui any regular 
employment; and a large part of whom, if neglected, will 
at best become paupers, and probably sink into the de- 
basement even of the grossest sins. 

This class consists principally, but not wholly, of those 
who have arrived at this period of life without having 
received the elementary instruction, which would have 
qualified them to have served as apprentices in the dif- 
ferent mechanic employments; and of those who, as 
truants, and as otherwise vicious, have learned to pre- 
fer a life of vagrancy. Of these I would form one 
division. But this class comprehends also a considera- 
ble number, who have been employed as errand boys, 
but from various causes have lost their places, and are 
thus daily brought into connexion with the above named 
classes of idlers; and of some also, who, having com- 
pleted their term at school, are warding places, and in 
the meantime are wandering through our streets, to 
find companions or pleasure, where they may. Of 
these, I would form another division. Even of the 
first, and worst division, however, it may reasonably 
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be aasumed, tluit iiearly all may be recovered to a life 
of usefulness. And of the last division, it ought to be 
held, that all raay 6» saved. 

The character and condition of the bad boys of tfans 
class is the most pitiable, the most deplorable, which 
can well be imagined. And they have strong claims 
upon us, because, in truth, their own is not the heaviest 
part of the responsibility for their characters, and ftf 
their offences. There is a greater weight of accooataK 
bleness for their condition upon others. Many, and 
perhaps m^st of them, have been remred amidst the 
worst examples^ and never knew the kindly influcBca of 
an affectioaate and a religious interest in their welfare 
and happiness. And never can they know it, but 
tkrough the sympathy of those, who will seek them out, 
that they may save them. Let any one, then, who is 
accustomed to pass them unnoticed, but who would 
know, as far as he may by seeing them, who, and wha 
they are, look about him as he passes through Sea 
Street, or Broad Street. Let him go upon our large 
wharves, especially in the northern parts of the city, 
or to Faneuil Hall Market, and look at those who are 
daily to be seen there. Let him ask the Superintend- 
ent of our market, or our wharfingers, respecting these 
boys, and their means of subsistence ? It is not a quee- 
tion, whether, living as they now live, they are every 
day becoming more and more depraved^ and mor6 and 
more fitted for aggravated crime; nor, whether they are 
daily extending the corrupting influence of their exam- 
ple to others much younger than themselves, as well as 
to many of their own age. But it is a question, which 
should engage the serious consideration of all among us, 

VOL, IV. — NO. X. 2 
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whether measures cannot be devised, which will be ef- 
fectual for their salvation I* 

Let us then fairly meet the question, how are these 
evils, as for as they exist, to be remedied; and, how 
may we most effectually prevent a recurrence of them? 

I reply, that, for the purpose both of cure and of 
prevention, the first thing requisite is a right appre- 
hension, by the intelligent and moral among us, of the 
ejctent and character of these evils, and of personal 
obligation to supply a remedy. 

In my last Report, I spoke of an enlightened public 
sentiment respecting the extent and true character of 
any evils existing in a community, as the first in order, 
and the most important, of the means of arresting, of 
remedying, and of preventing a recurrence of these 
evils. And grateful indeed should I be, if I could do 
anything to call forth this sentiment, in regard to the 
classes of children I have brought before you; for, far 
the greatest number of them would then be saved from 
the ruin with which they are now threatened. And is 
it not wonderful, that, in this community, so full of be- 
nevolent enterprise, and where such generous provision 

* Some of the boys around Faneuil Hall Market are employed 
as porters, or carriers of the articles bought for families at the market 
It is greatly to be regretted that these boys should find employ- 
ment there ; not only from the fact, that the small sums which they 
thus obtaiu are expended for vicious indulgences, but because their 
example induces others of their age to seek a share of this employ- 
ment, for the sake of sharing in these vicious pleasures. There 
should be licensed porters for our markets, and no others should be 
allowed to act there in that capacity. There are many poor men 
in the city, whose infirmities disqualify them for hard labor ; but 
who, as Market Pdrters, might obtain a comfortable support for 
tbeir famiUm, 
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made for th^ instruction of the young; where it is so 
ell understood that an idle, uneducated, and vicious 
oath is the sure presage of, and preparation for, a 
Tofligate, debased, and wretched manhood, and where 
here is so much solicitude among parents for the virtue, 
the security, and well-being of their children; is it not 
wonderful, that there should be among us so great a 
supineness, in respect to the large number of those 
children, of whom, if left neglected, it is quite as certain 
that eight out often will become tenants of our prisons, 
or at least will be vagrants, or more or less dependent ^ 
on charity through their life, as it is certain that they 
will live for a few years ? I believe, indeed, that the 
true character and extent of this evil are not generally 
understood. It is not improbable, that some may 
even be slow to 'admit, that there are, in this City 
of Schools, more than three hundred of an age to be in 
these schools, and who ought to be in them, who are 
yet deriving no benefit from them; and that there are 
probably at the least two hundred more, between the 
ages of fourteen and sixteen or seventeen, who are 
without employment, are often a heavy burden upon 
their parents, and are already greatly vicious for their 
time of life; or, as the companions of the vicious, are in 
the way to profligacy and crime, or at best to beggary 
and wretchedness. I earnestly pray that a spirit of 
inquiry may be awakened on this subject. I beseech 
the intelligent and virtuous among us; I beseech the 
parents, who are endeavoring to train their children to 
virtue, and who are aware of the danger to their child- 
ren of the contaminating influence of vicious examples; 
and I earnestly entreat all who are interested in the 
cause of public order, security and happiness^ to look to 
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the condition of the children of whom I have spoken; 
and then to ask, and deliberately to consider, what is 
their own, and the true interest of all, in regard to these 
children? I have said, that these children may be 
saved. Is it asked, how? Allow me to enter into some 
details in answering this question. 

I have ' already remarked, that there is a great diver- 

^sity in the moral condition of these children. Some of 
them, also, have anxious parents, who want nothing on 
earth so much, as a friend to aid them in the care and 

^ discipline of their children. Many are the children of 
widows, who can neither keep them at home, nor fellow 
them abroad. And many are the children of intempe- 
rate, and of heedless and reckless parents. Difierent 
provisions are therefore to be made for them, and dif- 
ferent dispositions to be made of th^m. Of those, for 
example, between seven and fourteen years of age, who 
cannot read, and cannot therefore be received in our 
gnmimar schools, far the greatest number might be 
rescued from the degradation to which they are exposed, 
by the establishment of three or four private schools^ 
in which they might be qualified for admission into 
our free schools. Of the truants from our schools, many, 
who have not yet become strongly attached to vicious 
associates, might be restored to their places in these 
schools, and might be kept there. Many, too, of the 
lads from twelve to fourteen, as well as of those from 
fourteen to sixteen years of age, might be apprenticed 
to farmers, and to mechanics, in the country. And 
great is the good that is obtained, when this disposition 
is made of a boy who has been, or who otherwise would 
have been, a vagrant in our streets. And, for those 

who are decidedly vicious, at an a%e under sixteen 
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jears, — and not for these only, but for those also, who, 
as truants, and as the companiohs of the idle and yicious, 
are so averse from the discipline of a school, that they 
are not by any persuasions to be kept there; — for these, 
the wisest, the best, the most effectual of all provisions, 
is, the School of Reformation at South Boston. Is it said, 
all this may be very well, and might indeed be condu- 
cive to great good, if it could be accomplished ? And 
why, I ask, may it not all be accomplished ? The ex- 
pense to be incurred in effecting all these objects will 
not amount to a tenth, or even to a twentieth part of 
that which must be incurred for the public provision, 
which must ultimately be made for these very child- 
ren, if they shall be suffered, as thej have been, to 
go on increasing in numbers, and in sin. Still these 
objects are not to' be attained without some expense. 
Let us then deliberately count the cost, and fairly com- 
pare it with the gain which it will bring to us. 

Here, then, are some hundreds of children, who are 
in various ways to be provided for. And, I ask, is not 
the supervision of these children a charge sufficiently 
extensive, and requiring sufficient care and labor, for 
any one individual, whatever may be the capacity and 
suitableness for the service, which he may bring to it ? 
Let me say, then, there should be a Municipal Officer, 
call him by what name you will, whose special duty it 
should be, to look to the idle, vagrant, and vicious 
children of the city. This, 1 say, should be his specific 
duty, for within this limitation he could have the au- 
thority of law to support him. And if this officer should 
do nothing more, than, availing himself of the power 
which existing laws will already give him to prosecute, 
and thus to bring to the judgment of a courts the chUd- 

rOL, IV, — NO. X. 2.* 
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ren who ought to be sent to the School of ReformatioD, 
he would perforin at once for these children, for their 
parents, and for the public, an invaluable service: a 
service which, alone, would be a rich compensation for 
the expense at which it must be maintained. But, 
though this might be the only authority with which he 
could be legally invested, in regard to the classes of 
children of whom I have spoken, the work of thus dis- 
posing of these children would constitute but a single 
branch of the service he might render. Let him be. a 
man of intelligence and energy, of sound judgment and 
of active kindness, — a man who understands and feeb 
what is to be lost by the moral ruin, and what is to be 
gained by the moral recovery, of a child. Let him take 
cognisance, as he should, of every child who shall be 
found out of school when he should be in school, and of 
every lad over fourteen years of age who is wandering 
through our streets without employment, and acquaint 
himself with the parents and friends of these children; 
and let him offer his assistance to children and to 
parents to obtain employment, especially in the country, 
for those who may be sent to farmers and mechanics 
there, and to restore to our schools the children who 
have left but who should be in them; and he will thus 
do as much for the prevention, as, by the authority with 
which he might be invested by law, he could do for the 
remedy of evil. I have had some, though a limited ex- 
perience in ^ach of these departments of service; sod 
I know that very great good may be done in it. Let it 
be known, that there is a public officer, whose bnsineas 
is the .charge of lawless and profligate children, and the 
immediate effect will be a great and powerful restraint 
upon tboae, whose diapoaiiUona aiid t^ikdeiiciea are to 
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eviJ, but whose interests and pleasures are not yet so 
aRMk^amated with those of their vicious assoeialesy thai 
they cannot be separated from them. Many will thus 
be induced to retrace tlieir steps^ and to return to duty; 
and many will be kept from entering the paths, the end 
of which they will perceive is disgrace and punishment. 
I may here observe also, that the Directors of the 
Ho^e of Industry, and of the School of Reformation, 
are not allowed to apprentice, or otherwise to dispose 
of any of the children in these institutions, except 
within the limits of the commonweaUi. Nor can they 
even meet all the applications whicb are made to them 
for children, by farmers akid mechanics in the country, 
within these limits. Applications, however, are made 
also from the neighboring states for children of the poor 
in the city; and a standing advertisement in 'the New 
England ^Farmer,' and an occasional one in some' of 
our city newspapers, that boys or children for the 
country can be supplied by the officer I have referred 
to, would give him facilities for a greatly advantageous 
disposition of a considerable number, for whom so good 
a provision could in no other manner be made. — I 
know not, indeed, how the city government could make 
a wiser annual appropriation of a few hundred dollars, 
than for the support of this office. It ought to be filled 
by one, who will be respected, and trusted in it; who will 
deserve and obtain the confidence of the parents, 
whose children may fall under his charge; and by 
one, who shall be capable of making full and satisfac- 
tory reports, both of what be shall learn upon the sub- 
jects connected with his office, and of his doings in it. 
It should not, therefore, be the great question in view 
of this office, how can it be filled most cheaply? In 
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my judgment, allow me to say, the question of well or 
ill paved streets, or of disordered or well conditioned 
sewers, or even of wise x>r unwise ordinances and es- 
lablishments for the preservation of the health of the 
city, is of minor interest, — of secondary importance.* 
Our School of Reformation is daily becoming more 
extensively known, and daily rising in reputation among 
us. Nor have I any apprehension, while it shall be in 
the charge of its present Superintendent, that it will dis- 
appoint any fair expectations that may be formed of its 
beneficial tendencies. I know, indeed, of no other in- 
dividual, who could have done what Mr Wells has 
done in that School; and, in the very important work of 
making it what it should be, he is scarcely less impor- 

* The School of Reformation at South Boston was opened in Sep- 
tember, 1826. — The Rev. Mr Wells took the charge of it in No- 
vember, 1828. — The namber who have been sent to the school is 
294. — There have been received into it, since it has been in the 
care of Mr Wells, 202. — There are now in the school 93 children ; 
84 boys, and 9 girls. — Of these 84 boys, 66 are children of Ameri- 
cans, and 16 of foreigners ; of 2, the parentage is not known with 
certainty. — Of the American children, 19 were brought from the 
country to the city, and 45 were bom in Boston. — Of these boys, 6 
were taught in our primary schools, but were not transferred to a 
grammar school ; 26 could not read when they were sent to the 
School of Reformation ; and 53 have been truants from our schools. 

1 do not think it proper to state the offences for which these 

boys were sent to the School of Reformation. My object is, to 
throw some light, if I may, upon the causes which have led to 
those offences ; and, upon the means of their remedy, and preven- 
tion. I have, however, the highest satisfaction in being able to say, 
that, of 136 boys whom Mr Wells has apprenticed, 116 may fairly 
be viewed as good boyi. They are doing well. Doubts are felt 
concerning 15 ; and 5 are considered as bad. If these facts will not 
call forth both private and public favor for this School, I know not 
Aow that &Yor is to be obtained fat It ^ 
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tant to the institution, than the institution is to the city. 
But there are yet many among our intelligent citizens, 
who have no adequate conceptions of the character and 
objects of this School. It is even confounded, by not a 
few, with the House of Correction, to which, however, 
it is scarcely more lik6, than the House of Con botion 
is to what it should be; and a greater dissimilarity than 
this, can hardly be imagined. Very grateful, therefore, 
shall I be, if I may do anything to correct any errone- 
ous impressions respecting it; and* to awaken in any 
minds a stronger interest in its prosperity and success. 
Even as it now is, this School is exerting, a redeeming 
power, which should awaken in our community a uni- 
versal interest in the cause of maintaining and extend- 
ing its usefulness. But it is susceptible of great imr 
provements. What it has achieved, is but a strong in- 
dication of what it may do. There is, in truth, I be- 
lieve, no single means that can be devised, by which so 
much can be done to diminish the work of our criminal 
courts; so much to lessen the number of the inmates of 
our prisons and alms-houses, and the consequent ex- 
pense of these institutions; and so much at once for the 
salvation oC those who are exposed to moral ruin, and 
therefore for general order and security, as by the 
School of Reformation, if it shall be made, what it is 
not only practicable, but what it will be the truest 
economy to make it. I have long seen and felt the de- 
fects, as well as the- excellencies, of this institution. 
But, unwilling to give you only my own convictions on 
the subject, I addressed a note to the Rev. Mr Wells, 
the Superintendent of the School, requesting him to in- 
form me what are the most important changes he would 
suggest, with a view to its more successftil operatioii. 
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I feel, therefore, a strong confidence in offering the fol- 
lowing propositions, as containing at once the results of 
his experience in the school, and of my own observa- 
tions of it. 

First That there should be a distinct Board of Di- 
rectors of the School, to be appointed annually by the city 
government. 

Second. That the Executive Head, or Principal of 
the institution, should be, ex officio, a member of the 
Board of Directors. 

Third, That a building should be erected for the 
institution, which should be suited, as the present build- 
ing is not, for its various objects. 

Fourth. That the city should procure a good farm for 
the institution. By means of a faro^ for spring, summer 
and autumn work, and of work-shops for winter, the 
boys might almost, or wholly, support themselves. 

F^h. That the Legislature be petitioned for an 
amendment of the present act for the incorporation of 
the School, by an act which shall authorize the Directors 
to receive from any court in this state, and authorizing 
also all the courts in the state to send to such Directors, 
any such minors convicted before such courts, as may 
be deemed and decided to be proper members of the 
School; the parents or guardians of such children, or 
in case of their inability the town or parish to which 
such children may belong, or the state, paying the 
institution, for the care and education of such children, 
at the rate of , fifty dollars per year. And further au- 
thorizing such Directors to examine, and try such 
minors as may be brought before them, and to send such 
of them to the School as shall be shown and proved to be 
proper members of the institution ^ in such cases the 
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Board having authority to act as a court, from" whose 
judgment there may lie an ap]peal to a trial by jury. 
And in case of commitment by such process, the parents 
or guardians of the children, who shall be so sent to the 
school, shall be required, if they shall be able to do it, 
to pay for the board and instruction of the chiftren who 
shall be so sent, to an amount, or at a rate, not exceed- 
ing fifty dollars per year. And, in case any parent or 
guardian may wish to send his child or ward to this 
School, without any judicial process, but still because 
the child is refractory, and disobedient, that the Direc- 
tors shall be allowed to receive such child into the 
school, the parent or guardian agreeing to pay for the 
board and education of the child, at the rate of seventy- 
five dollars per year; and, having also the right to take 
him or her from the school, at any time after the expi- 
ration of six months from th6 time of his or her admis- 
sion to it. Also, further to authorise the Directors, or 
in cases of emergency the Principal of the institution, 
to send to any part of the commonwealth for any menir 
hers of the School, who may have unlawfully left it, and 
to return them to the institution. 

And, Sixth. That if the city shall not be willing to 
build the proposed house, it is respectfully suggested, 
that the city should furnish the land for it; and that a 
company of gentlemen, if such a company can be formed, 
should build the house. A mortgage of the house and 
land would be good security of their property to such a 
company; and it is believed, that a good interest on 
their investment might be obtained from the avails of 
those children, who will be sent agreeably to the pro- 
visions in the foregoing proposition; the city agreeing 
to use the building for the purposes for which it shall be 
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erected, and reserving the rights at will and on terias 
to be agreed upon, of purchasing it of the stockholders. 
' Little, I trust, need be said, of the importance of a 
new and verj different building from that now used, for 
the purposes of this institution; of a building at once 
suited for security of the inmates against elopement, 
and yet having as little as may be of the structure and 
the appearance of a prison. The fact is, that for far 
the greatest number of boys in this School, after a short 
residence in it, no peculiar pfofjsions for confinemeBt 
would be required. But such provisions would be re- 
quisite ^r somcy and must therefore be made. StiU they 
should not be extended beyond the necessity of the 
case. It is important, also, for the purposes of the insti- 
tution, that there should be a building, which will ad- 
mit of classifications and divisions of the children 
sent to it; and, which will be favorable to the various 
work, in which it may be thought proper to employ 
them. By the admirable discipline and order which he 
has establislied in his School, Mr Wells has done all, 
which I believe any man could do, to obviate the disad* 
vantages which are inseparable from the building, in 
which the School is now established. — But I leave this 
topic, convinced that, should the interest which it de- 
serves be excited in regard to the institution, the first 
improvement which will be called for will be a house, 
which shall be suited for the purposes of a School of 
Reformation. There are, however, two other topios 
suggested in these propositions, of which I beg leave to 
say a few words. 

First. What is the great end, and aim, of this insti- 
tution; and, how should it be viewed, and represented 
bjrw? 
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I answer, in the words of Mr Sargeant, PresidenC of 
a similar institution in Philadelphia, < it is, in the strict- 
est sense of the terms, a work of chanty and mercy. 
Whatever else may^ he contemplated, — and certainly 
extensive public advantages are to be expected from it, 
— is only incidental. This School presents no vindic- 
tive, or reproachful aspects. It threatens no humilia- 
ting recollections of the past. It holds out no degrad- 
ing denunciations for the future.' It is, indeed, a 
School for those who have greatly violated duty, and 
are to be reformed. But though its inmates are sent to 
it by public authority, and can be discharged from it 
only by the authority of those who sent them there; 
and though in leaving the institution they are to pass 
into the charge of others, who will be accountable for 
them till they shall be of lawful age to those, from 
whose immediate watchfulness and care they have re- 
ceived them; still it is to be regarded, not as a prison, 
but its a school. Mr Wells considers every boy who en- 
ters his school as reclalmable. His object is, to give to 
each one an intellectual, a physical and a moral educa- 
tion, which will prepare him to be a respectable and a 
respected member of society — a useful and happy man. 
And most encouraging is the promise of this institution. 
Let not the children, then, who are sent there, unneces- 
sarily be made to feel, that they have the brand of 
crime upon their foreheads, and that they are to be re- 
cognised as having been criminals. Many of them are 
not morally worse than are other boys, who will not be 
sent there; and who, through the faithful guardianship 
of judicious and kind friends, into whose charge it has 
been their privilege to fall, will be recovered to virtue, 
and loved and valued as if they had nev^r fallen from it. 

VOL, IV. NO. X. 3 
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To treat them as if they are reclaimahle, and will un- 
questionably be reclaimed, will be one of the most e^ 
fectual means of securing their salvation. 

Secondly, Who are the proper subjects of this insti- 
tution; and, how are they to be sent to it, and retained 
in it ? 

I would reply, that, except under very extraordinary 
circumstances, no one should be admitted into this 
School, while he is under ten years of age. But, with 
certain restrictions, it should be open to any one under 
twenty years old. The extreme age to which any 
one should be sent there, with a view to apprenticeship 
in the country, should, perhaps, be fifteen years; with 
the opportunity of remaining a year in preparation for 

Hhis apprenticeship. But if any shall be sent who are 
over sixteen years of age, it should be for discipline 
and instruction, preparatory to a whaling voyage. And 
unspeakably great would be the gain to the individual 
and to the community, if, instead of sending any minor 
either to our Jail or House of Correction, where a con- 
finement of a fortnight or three weeks only will almost 
certainly complete and insure his moral ruin, our 
courts were required to seutepce every criminal who is 
brought before them under lawful age, unless he 
shall be sent to the State Prison, to the School of 
Reformation; there to remain, only till a voyage can 
be obtained for him, which will remove him for one or 
perhaps two years from the scenes and associates of 
the iniquity, from which he has been taken. I know 
not, indeed, how public attention is to be aroused to a 
sense of the magnitude and enormity of the evils of 
our two county prisons. There is a strange indifier- 

ence, a most lamentable apai\iy a.moiv% u^^ vcl te^ard to 
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these institutions, the influences of which are almost 
exclusively of the worst character. They are almost 
as cert air. ly fatal to every remaining principle of virtue 
in the young who are sent to them, as would be a pest 
house {o him who is predisposed to small pox or to 
plague. But I will not here dwell upon them; especially 
as but a brief space remains which I can occupy in this 
Report.* 

I have spoken of the ages, within which I think mem- 
bers should be admitted into the School. In regard to 
character, I would say, that it should be a school, not 
for those only who have fallen into crime; but for those 
also, of whom there is a moral certainty, that if lefl to 
themselves they will soon become criminals. I would 
not indeed propose any encroachment upon the rights of 
parents, or upon the proper liberty of children. But 
applications have been made to me by parents, to ob- 
tain a place for their children in this School, because 
these children were wholly beyond their control and 

* I have wished to ascertain the number of lads who have been 
sent to our House of Correction. But the ages of those committed 
to this prison are not recorded in the books of the institution. By 
a reference, however, to the names of those who have been com • 
mitted since the 2d of December, 1823, — the date at which one of 
the turnkeys began his service there, — it is recollected by this 
turnkey, that eightysix, between the ages of 10 and 17 years^ have 
been sent to this prison. This number, considerable as it is, is yet, 
without doubt, short of the number of the lads, who within this 
term have been sent there. We may* I think, safely suppose this 
number to be a hundred. I know not how this fact may be viewed 
by others. But to my mind it is an evil which cries to heaven tor 
ft remedy. — Of the eightysix who are distinctly remembered, three 
have been committed 6 times ; one 5 times ; three 4 times ; five 
8 times ; and five twice. 
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were in the way to destruction, while yet they had com- 
mitted no oflTence cognisable by the laws. To such 
parents I would give the privilege of committing their 
children to the charge of this institution. But in cases 
of this kind, as well as in many others, I would save 
parents and friends from the painful necessity of a 
prosecution of children in the Police Court. Let it 
be that there are cases, in which a trial in open court 
is rightfully to be required and insisted upon. All I 
contend for is^ that there are others, in which it is nei- 
ther necessary nor expedient; and that it is expedient, 
and will save from much suffering and will conduce to 
no evil, if a more private trial may be had, with the de- 
cisions of which all the parties concerned may, be en- 
tirely satisfied. 

As the law now is^ no one can be sent to the School 
of Reformation, but through the Police, or the Muni- 
cipal Court. And if, indeed, they must pass through one 
of our existing courts, I have no objection to the law 
as it now stands. No one has a higher respect for the 
Judges of these courts, than I have. They are worthy 
of entire respect and confidence. But why may not 
the Legislature give to the Directors of this School a 
judicial power, for the specific purpose of sending or 
of committing children to the School; with the right re- 
served to parents, guardians and friends, of appeal to 
either of our higher courts? There would be here no 
more abridgment of personal liberty, than there is in 
the constitution of our Police Court. And why make 
it indispensable to arraign children before a court, 
where they are exposed to the gaze of a crowd, no eye 
of which should see them? Why oblige parents, and 
even mothersy to the distresamguecessity of appearing. 
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as thej now sometimes must, in this eourt, amidst the 
assemblage which is there gathered, as tbfe accusers on 
oath of their children? I have seldom witnessed a keener 
anguish of soul, than I have seen in a mother while la- 
boring to bring herself to the resolution required for this 
duty; and even when she had brought herself to the en- 
ergy demanded for the discharge of it. And not only will 
the ^feelings of parents and friends be respected and 
saved from the most painful laceration, by this change in 
the mode of committing children to the School; and not 
only, when this change shall be understood, will even 
parents be comparatively happy and grateful, that they 
may appear before one or more members of this Board 
to state their grievances respecting their obdurate and 
ungovernable children; but the children themselves 
will be made to feel, that, while they are sent to this 
School by a Board, which has all the authority which 
law can give to it, they are yet by the very manner of 
their commitment treated as offending children, — and 
not as if they belonged to the class, and were sharers 
of the guilt, of veteran and confirmed transgressors. It 
is worthy of consideration too, that by this provision 
the characters and moral necessities of the children 
received into the School will at once be known, as they 
now cannot be, to the Superintendent and Directors of 
it; a very important circumstance in view of the dispo- 
sition to be made of them, in placing them out as appren- 
tices. I esirnestly ask for a serious consideration of this 
subject. It will, I think, at once approve itself to the 
minds of many. And I can hardly believe that any 
one, who may at first view it with some scepticism, 
will after a little sober thought tespecting it withhold 
from it his hearty approbation. 

VOL. IV. NO, X, 3* 
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To conceive adequately and justly of the subject of 
which I have spoken, it roust be understood, that, how- 
ever various are the circumstances under which indi- 
viduals are brought to pauperism and crime, and however 
numerous the examples which may be adduced of those, 
who under the best means of general, education and 
the best religious and moral influences have sunk into 
want, debasement and wretchedness; it is still true, 
that all these are exceptions, which confirm rather than 
disprove the principle, that the great security of the 
well-being of each one, and of the virtue, order and 
happiness of society, is in the widest possible extension 
of an early culture of the intellectual and moral nature. 
It lies in provisions for that elementary education, which 
will qualify each one intelligently to discharge the 
duties of the station in which he is to be placed; and, 
in the maintenance of that early watchfulness, encour- 
agement and discipline of the young, on the part both 
of parents and friends, by which an early regard to God 
and to Jesus Christ, and an early sense of truth and 
duty and accountableness, are to be awakened, and 
kept in exercise, in the soul. Let us then most sedu- 
lously watch over the interests of our common and our 
Sunday schools; and do what we may to maintain and 
to extend a wise, a kindly and a cl^ristian discipline 
in our own, and in the families of those to whorii we 
may extend the ofiices of christian friendship. 

No fair mind will dispute the principle, that^ however 
knowledge may be perverted and religious and moral 
influences resisted and the privileges and opportunities 
of virtuous advancement abused, these are yet the only 
mef^s on which, we may. rely for the stability of the in- 
stitalionsy an which teat ^b»U^ ^Q8i^^vi£y -and aU 
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wiiioh makes social life a blessing. "So man ever felt 
this principle more stron^y than the fathers of New 
England; nor is there anything in the inheritance we 
have received from them, which is more to be prized, 
than the sentiment which prevails in this section of our 
country, respecting the duty of providing for the faithful 
instruction of the young. The noblest, the most deeply 
founded, and that which will be the most enduring 
monument of their wisdom, their foresight and their 
claims to perpetual veneration and gratitude, is the insti- 
tution of the free schools, by which the means of an 
education adequate to the ordinary exigencies of life 
are extended to every family, however poor, in the city 
and the commonwealth. They were men, and had their 
weaknesses and errors. But whatever were their 
errors, in this, at least, all will acknowledge that they 
were right. And, whatever were their weaknesses, 
here they displayed a greatness of moral strength 
above almost all of their age. Who that knows his 
obligations to them, has not blessed God in a remem- 
brance of these excellent men, when passing through 
our villages and towns lie has seen everywhere, at short 
distances between, the school-houses, where the child- 
ren of the aiHuent, of the middling classes, and of the 
poorest are either sitting together at their tasks on the 
same forms and under the same instructers; or, without , 
distinction of outward condition, are mingling together 
their affections and interests in the same sports and 
gambols, around the place to which they go to be 
taught; and which will only be remembered by them to 
the last hour of life with a feebler feeling of delight, 
than the very home of their childhood ? 
Would that the inestimable worth of these nurseries of 
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knowledge and virtue were felt, as it should be, by every 
parent in our state !^ When looking at the institutions in 
Our city, on which does the mind rest its strongest con- 
fidence, that the blessings by which we are distinguished 
will be transmitted to our descendants? Where is our 
strongest bulwark against ignorance, infidelity, reckless- 
ness and crime ? Where does the parent, solicitous for 
his young children, look beyond home and beyond his 
church for the influences, by which they are to be 

* The tenants of Alms-houses and of Prisons are BOt of those 
only who have been reared in the city. There are uneducated and 
undisciplined children in our country towns, whoso condition calls 
loudly for the sympathy of those, whose proper business and duty it 
is to have a moral care for them. In a recent ride, in which I passed 
through some of the most flourishing villages of our commonwealth, 
I witnessed the painful spectacle often or a dozen children, from ten 
to fourteen years of age, gathered in groups on the green before a 
tavern, for ihe san^e petty gambling which is seen among children 
of the same class in tlie by-places of the capital. And who can 
doubt whether these children are rearing for poverty and crime ? 
I know not, indeed, which is most painful, the spectacle of children 
80 employed ; or, of the parents, and of the religious and civil 
guides in whose very neighborhood these children live, either 
passing them daily without even a consciousness of their employ- 
ment and their danger, or looking upon them without one feeling 
of obligation to attempt their moral recovery. Even a single in- 
dividual in either of these villages, at a comparatively very small 
expense of time and labor, might secure a competent education for 
almost every child in the village in which he lives ; and without 
any force or unkindness, break up and prevent all associations 
for vicious purposes among the young. All, indeed, are not quali- 
fied for this, or for any office. But there are those in every village, 
who by assuming this agency may make themselves its best bene- 
factors ; and scarcely less the benefactors of their country. Few 
of my Reports, I believe, find their way into the country. But I 
shall have done no little good, if I can call the attention even of one ' 
true philtuithropiMt there to this intei«aJ&ik|^ va\)\bcV 
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trained for usefulness, respectability, and happiness? 
There is one answer to all these inquiries. Our 
eighty free schools, supported by a tax most willingly 
paid of $65,000, with their doors open alike to the 
poorest as to the richest, are, even more than our hun- 
dred and fifly private schools, the treasure and delight of 
every Christian patriot among us, whether he have or 
have not children to send to them."^ It should be 
known, howeyer, and pondered, that there are many 
children, even in our city, who should be in these schools 
but who are not in them. These, as well as the older 
children to whom I have referred, are at an age, at 
which they may be reclaimed and saved. Where, then, 
rests responsibility concerning them? Let me speak 
plainly on this subject. It rests, in part upon the city 
government; and, in part upon all of us in the more 
prospered conditions of society, who could, if we • 
would, do much for the salvation of these children. 
And is not their salvation a far higher, as well as a less 
costly object, than are most of the interests which en- 
gage public attention? Is not their advancing moral 
ruin one of the greatest of the calamities to be appre^ 
bended by us ? If these children are finally to be the 
victims of their vices, the tenants of our prisons, or are 
in any way to drag out a degraded and miserable exist- 
ence^ awful, as it seems to me, is the account which 
must be rendered of this evil, by those who are in full 
possession of the means by which it might be prevented. 

* In the report made in 1829, in compliance with an act of the 
Legislature requiring a triennial return of the several schools in the 
commonwealtli, we are told that our 80 free schools then contained 
7,430 pupils ; and our 155 private schools, 4,018. In tb^se S85 
schools, there were therefore 11,488 pupila. 
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In bringing before you tbe classes of children de- 
scribed in this Report and the means of their moral 
recovery, it may have seemed that 1 have laid an undue 
stress upon the influence of general and public educa- 
tion, while 1 have but glanced at the most important 
means, as well of remedying, as of preventing evil; 
that is, the faithful maintenance of domestic discipline 
and of domci tic instruction. No one, however, more 
readily than I, will accede to the doctrine, of the para- 
mount claims and importance of domestic education. 
But I could not have despatched this topic in k few 
words, and therefore would not introduce it in a con- 
nexion, in which I could not have done justice to it. 
Yet I may say, let the measures be taken, which I 
have recommended for the salvation of the children of 
whom I have spoken, and not a little will thus be done 
to aid the cause of family government; to give a new 
impulse to parents in the moral charge of their children; 
and to children, an increased sense of the duty they 
owe to their parents, and of the connexion at once 
between virtue and happiness and between vice and 
misery. Much also may and will be done by a faith- 
ful ministry for the poor, in aid of this great means of 
individual and of social good. — But I must desist. 
Glad and grateful shall I be, if I may be an instrument 
even of the smallest advancement of any one of the 
means, whether preventive or remedial, of saving and 
blessing even one of those, who but for the inter- 
vention of christian sympathy would have been un- 
heeded ; and but for a christian watchfulness excited by 
thftt sympathy would hc^vQ beep h%U 
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I have preached but seldom during the last six 
months. The services of the chapel within this time 
have been performed by a few of my friends, to whom I 
wish that I could make any better return than an assur- , 
ance of my hearty gratitude. Whether these services 
can be continued as they have been, I know not. I am 
compelled, however, to say, that I cannot preach. If 
any gentleman can be found, who is disposed to cooper- 
ate with me in my work and whom you shall approve, 
the charge of the chapel might devolve on him; and to 
do what I can to obtain t'he services of such an one, I 
beg leave to say, that Whenever you may be pleased to 
make the appointment, I will relinquish to my colleague 
any part or the whole of the salary which I receive 
from you; and will fail in no endeavor to aid him in the 
most efficient discharge of his duties. — From the date 
of my last Report I had no check in my service, till the 
close of February; when I was suddenly taken off from 
it by an illness, which confined me for five weeks. I 
have however, as I think, passed a very useful winter. 
The weather during a part of the time was very severe; 
and large numbers of the poor were wholly unable to 
obtain the employment, by which to provide for their 
families. But I am not aware that there has been any 
extraordinary suffering among us. There was a large 
demand for private benevolence, and it was largely an- 
swered. The benefactors of my poor's purse, old and 
young, known and unknown, may be assured that I 
have the strongest sense of their kindness; and that 
a very great extent of want has been relieved by it. 

Very respectfully 

JOSEPH TUCKERMAN. 
BOSTON; May 5 th, 1831.. 
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NOTiqE. 



Mr Tuckerman began his ministry for the poor in Boston on the 
5th of November, 1826. Fow quarterly reports were printed in 
the first year of his ministry, and six seipiannual reports have since 
been published. The general topics of the precedinc^ semiannoal 
reports have been, — * The importance of a permanent ministry^fiv 
the poor of cities ; and of the employment of a sufficient number in 
this ministry, to secure a moral charge of the families, which cannot 
he brought under the pastoral care of the ministers of the churches of 
any city.' — ^ The qualifications to Ve required in ministers for the 
poor.' — * The claims and benefits of this ministry ; and, the wages 
given to the poor.' — * The causes of the number of the poor in 
Boston, and the means which will be most effectual for relieving 
their wants.' — 'The classes and conditions of the poor; the 
kinds and degrees of poverty.' — And, 'The tendency of cities 
to an accumulation of poverty and vice ; and the importance of an 
enlightened public sentiment on this subject, as the best means by 
which to remedy, and to prevent, the growth of these evils.' The 
subject of poverty, in these reports, has been treated with a partic- 
ular reference to Boston. But it is believed, that a more than usual 
interest is now felt in many parts of our country upon all the ques- 
tions which relate to poverty and crime ; and, under this conviction, 
it is thought that Mr Tuckerman's reports may be acceptable be- 
yond the limits of our city. The Executive Committee of the 
American Unitarian Association have therefore determined, in future 
to publish these reports as parts of their first series of tracts. Though 
the objects of Mr Tuckerman's ministry are of a local character, 
yet as this ministry is under the patronage of the Association, it is 
thought that it will not be improper to avail ourselves of this means 
of calling forth a more extended and active sympathy, in the cause 
of improving the character and condition of the less prospered 
classes of our fellow beings. 
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NOTICE. 

The Executive Committee have determined to publish the 
Annual' Reports in the first series of tracts. The delay in the 
present instance, has been occasioned by disappointment in not 
receiving a report of the speeches made at the Anniversary, from a 
person who took difeBs at the time. After an interval of weeks, a 
brief sketch only, of the Addresses could be prepared. This ex- 
plunution is due both to the gentlemen who spoke, and to the mem- 
ber> of the Association. 
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SIXTH ANNIVERSARY. 



The American Unitarian Association celebrated their * 
sixth anniversary on Tuesday evening, May 24, 1831, 
The meeting was opened in the Berry street Vestry, at 
half past six o'clock, Dr Bancroft, the President, ia the 
chair. -^ 

The records of Ihe ^aist anniversary having been 
read, the Treasurer's annual §ta^^ent of Receipts 
and Expenditures was read and accepted. 



BosTOxV, May 24, 1831. 

To the Executive Committee of the > 4|^ 

American Unitarian Association. ^ , ^ 

Gentlemen, — As Treasurer of the Association, I 
herewith submit .my annual Account, and a staj^ment 
of the Receipts and Expenditures of the Association 
for the past year. The balance in the Treasury this 
day is $729 78; of which sum $d01 1 9 belongs to the 
fund for the support of a Missionary to the poor of this 
city, and the balance $228 59 to the general funds of 
the Association, and can be appropriated in such man- 
ner as you may direct. 
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In addition to the sum credited as received for Tracts 
sold by the General Agents, Tracts to the amount of 
$327 38 have been sent to London; and I hold their 
obligation to pay that sum, whenever the money shall 
be received by them. 

Respectfully, your ob't serv't, 

Henry Rice. 



Statement of He'ceipts and Expenditttres or the 

Ahbrican Unitariani'Association, from 

Mat 25, 1830^ to Mat 24, 1831. 

*■ • RECEIPTS. "* 

'it 

Balance in the Treasury May 2^83^ - - $1132 90 

From 74 Annual ^jythecribers, - - -v 121 
« Auxiliary Sdfeeti% - • - - 692 03 
" several Unitarian Societies, fbr tfie 
support of a Domestic Missionary 
in Boston,* ' - - . - 1146 94 





*■ 

Carried up, 








(3092 87 


^: 


• ^ 






* Of this* 


sum, the greater part is the contribution of the Ladies in 


the several Unitarian Societies in this 


city« 






King's Chapel, - 




$150 00 ' 


* f 


Brattle Square, - 




^ 114 00 




Federal Street, - • - 




190 00 




South Congregational^ 
Hollis Street, - 




61 00 






192 la 




First Church, - 




48 00 


• 


West Church, - 




76 25 


m 


New South, 




150 00 




New North, 


T* 


62 50 


« 


Purchase Street, 


48 06 . 




Twelfth Congregational, 


■ 


70 00 



$1146 94 
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Amount brought up, - - - $30&2 87 

From David Reed, on account of his note, 8 65 
For Tracts sold by Gray and Bowen, - 554 05 

" Interest on money loaned, - - 4 01 
" Interest allowed by the Treasurer for 

money in his hands, - - - 34 75 — 601 46 



$3694 33 



EXPENDITURES. 

Sundry incidental expenses, as per 

account current, - - - - $51 68 
Donation to Unitarian Church in City 

of Washington, - - - - 200 00 

Paid Rev. E. Q. Sewall, fojr missionary 

services in Rochester, N. Y., $20 
" Rev. Cha's Briggs, for missionary 

services in Western States, - 50 
" Rev. Edward A. Edes, for mis- 
sionary services in Farming- 
ton, Maine, - - - - 10 ' 
" Rev. Isaac B. Pierce, for mis- 
sionary services in Trenton, 

New York, - - - - 25 

. — 105 00 

" for printing and binding Tracts, 1607 87 

" Rev. Dr Tuckerman, one year's 

salary, as Domestic Missionary 

in Boston, « - - 600 

« « additional grant, - - 200 

— 800 00 

" Gray and Bowen, one year's sal- 
ary, as Getieral Agents, - 200 00 



2964 55 



Balance on hand, - ^ . $729 78 
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Boston, Mat 24, 1831. The undenigned have examined 
the foregoing accoants, and find them correctly cast and 
properly vouched, and that the balance now in the hands of 
the Treasurer is seven hundred and twentymne dollars and 
seyentyeight cents. 

(Signed) HrNKT J. Ol.vek, > ^^.^ 

<, AfiEI. Al>AMSy > 



Rev. George Ripley of Boston, and Rer. Behiard 
Whitman, of Waltham, were appointed to collect votesv 
The officers of the last year were reelected, with the 
exception of Mr Parkman and Mr Gannett, wfoo de^ 
clined a reelection to the offices which they had held 
the year past. Thanks were roted to these gentlemen 
for their services. Rev. Mr Gannett, of Boston, was 
placed on the Executive Committee, in the room of 
Mr Park6aan;. and Rev. Mr Young, of Boston, was 
chosen to fill the office of Domestic Seeretaty. The 
Association adjourned to meet at seven o'clock, in the 
Federal street Church. 

A heavy rain prevented the church from being filled 
at the hour of adjournment; but before eight o'clock it 
was crowded. Prayer was offered by Rev. Mr Har- 
dmg, of New Salem. The annual Report of the Do- 
mestic Secretary, on behalf of the Executive Committee, 
was then read. 



s> 
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SIXTH ANNVAI. REPORT 

OF TH£ 

AMERICAN UNITARIAN ASSOCIATION 

ON DOMESTIC AFFAIRS. 



The Committee, to whose care is entrusted the busi- 
ness of this Association, will in the present as in former 
Reports, give an account of the manner in which they 
have executed their trust, and will add such remarks 
as seem to them pertinent to this anniversary. 

The influence of the Association has been more 

> 

widely and powerfully felt the last year than in any 
previous year, in consequence of the activity into 
wluch the Tract department has been brought by the 
excellent arrangements- and the indefatigable fidelity 
of the GeneraL Agents. The result which was antici- 
pated from the extensive connexions and well known 
zeal of the present Agents has been realized. Within 
the last year the amount of sales from the Depository 
has almost reached nine hundred dollars, or more than 
double the whole amount received by the Association 
for the sale of tracts in the four years which preceded 
the appointment of the present agents. It is a pleasant 
circumstance, that a large number of our tracts have 
been ^ sent to London, orders for them having been 
received from Great Britain to the value of three hun- 
dred and twentyseven dollars. 

The monthly publication of the first series has been 
continued, and some additions have been made to the 
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second series. Besides the Annual Report and Dr 
Tuckerman's Tenth Report, twelve tracts of the first 
series and four of the second have been published, and 
twelve tracts of former years have been reprinted, 
making an aggregate of 72,500 pamphlets, and of 
nearly 2,000,000 pages. The Account of the Agents 
shows that these tracts are not accumulated on their 
shelves ; 68,500 copies having been sent firom the De- 
pository within the last twelve months. 

The increase of activity which has been given to 
this branch of our operations may be learned from a 
comparison of successive periods. The Association has 
been in existence six years, in which time it has issued 
fortyeight 12mo. tracts of the first scries, and ten 18mo. 
tracts^of the second series, besides ten reports of the min- 
ister at large, and five reports of the Executive Com- 
mittee ; or seventy three separate publications. Of these, 
eighteen have been published since the last anniversary ; 
in the previous year fourteen were published ; and if 
the remaining fortyone be divided between the first 
four years, it will give an average often and a fraction 
annually. The multiplication of new tracts has not 
driven those of an earlier date out of use ; twenty- 
four of the tracts of the Association have been re- 
printed, six of them have passed through a third edition, 
and of one six editions have been printed. It 'may 
be added, that the first edition of each tract has with 
one exception consisted of three thousand, and in 
many instances of five thousand copies. In view 
of these facts, the Committee deem their confidence 
in the utility of this department of their exertions per- 
fectly just, and they can only anticipate a constant 
ejD/argement of its efficietvcy wv^\i«tk%i^^\^ ^^^^xwi.Wv 
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They have in several instances authorized the dis- 
tribution of tracts by their missionaries, and have made 
gratuities, when circumstauices seemed to justify such 
an appropriation. 

The ministry to the poor in Boston, under the care 
of this Association, has been prosecuted with a like 
spirit in him who fills this office, and with as clear 
evidence of satisfaction and benefit on the part of 
those whom he visits, as have distinguished (his minis^ 
try in former years, and has been supported with even 
greater liberality by the inhabitants of this city, from 
If horn the funds for this mi^sicm are wholly derived. 
Dr Tuckerman's health is inadequate ta the discharge 
of all the duties for which there is opportunity in such 
an employment, and a strong desire has been felt both 
by him and by the ExectKive Committee, to obtain the 
services of another, who might at once share and extend 
the labors of this important function. ^ They have not 
found the means of gratifying this tlesire, but they tfusi 
that in the Divine Providence some one will be Raised 
to preach the gospel in its simplicity to the poor. The 
worship of the Chapel .connected with this ministry lias 
been conducted through the last winter and spring 
principally by clergymen of this city. The good of 
which Dr Tuckerman's service is the occasion has not 
been confined to Boston, nor to this side of the Atlan- 
tic. His Reports have awakened an interest in the 
subject of moral and religious instruction for the poor 
in other places, both in our own country and in Great 
Britain. The Committee are so well satisfied respect- 
ing this fact, that they have determined to publish the* 
future Reports of the ^ Minister at lar^e' in their first 
^Bfies 9f tracts, 
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Since the last meeting, the connexion which then 
existed between this Association and the Boston Sun- 
day School Society has been dissolved. Friendly rela- 
tions are still maintained between the two societies; 
and it gives us much pleasure to advert to the proo& 
furnished in the last Annual Reports of the Sunday 
School Society, that it has been an instrument of great 
good to the community, by the impulse it has commu- 
nicated to the sacred cause of religious education. 

Within the last year, appropriations have been made 
for the support of preaching in Maine, in Vermont and 
New Hampshire, in Connecticut, in New York, and in 
the Western States. The demand for Unitarian preach- 
ing continues and increases. The congregations in 
Massachusetts which maintain this faith have been 
steadfast in the regular use of the ordinances of worship, 
and, we may hope, have been enriched with the spirit 
of power and of love and of a sound mind; while the 
churches which are "scattered at wide intervals through- 
out other parts of our land, the lights and guardians of 
truth, have been strengthened inwardly and outwardly, 
having had experience of comfort and joy, and having also 
enlarged the boundaries of their influence. To the church 
in Washington, which was oppressed by a heavy debt, 
the Committee, in view of the great exertions made by 
its members to relieve themselves from this embarrass- 
ment, voted two hundred dollars; and they rejoice with 
those faithful adherents to a cause beset and almost 
shut in with difficulties, in the termination of their trials. 
Through the liberality of their friends here and else- 
where, added to their own large contributions, they 
b^ve discharged the debt^ aod haye settled a ministeri 
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under whom they reasonably expect to enjoy satisfac* 
tion and growth, both in spiritual And temporal things. 
The society in Augusta, Geo., has enjoyed signal pros- 
perity through the last year. The church in Cincinnati, 
OhiOj has received increase of ability and confidence; 
and judging from its present situation, is destined to 
extend an influence over a wide region. In Western 
Pennsylvania, Unitarian preaching has been regularly 
maintained in two or three important places. In one 
of the towns that line the North River, our faith has been 
preached for some time to attentive hearers. In Hart- 
ford, Conn., our brethren will probably erect in the 
course of the next year a house of worship. Such 
evidence have we, in circumstances addressed to the 
senses, of the spread and efficacy of our views of the 
gospel. 

The Executive Committee proposed, the last autumn, 
to hold public meetings for the benefit of the Associa- 
tion in some of the shire towns of this commonwealth. 
The suggestion has been carried into effect in one in- 
stance; and so far as we have been able to learn, is 
recommended by the approbation of public sentiment 
and by the good effects of the meeting. By request 
of the county auxiliary, a deputation from the officers 
of the General Association attended a meeting in 
Worcester on the 14th of April, when addresses were 
made to a highly respectable audience, of such a nature 
as would promote an intelligent love of the principles 
to which we are devoted. Meetings of this kind, w« 
think, will be useful to the community and advantageous 
to the Association. The public celebration of our an- 
niversary in this city is an occasion which excites much 
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interest; and by the communication of Bympathy and 
encouragement is felt to a great distance. 

The condition of the various instruments for difiusing 
a knowledge of our opinions, and for bringing them in- 
to more powerful action upon our own hearts^ of which 
a sketch was given in the last Report, remains essen- 
tially the same. The number of our periodical works 
has been increased ^^thin the last year. Dover in 
New Hampshirdf^ Meadville in Pennsylvania, and 
August^! in Georgia, is each the seat of a publication 
devoted to the support of our faith. The Christian's 
Manual has been discontinued, but its place will be 
supplied by another publication from the same press. 

y We are naturally led, from the part which this Asso- 
ciation has taken in the distribution of religious light, to a 
notice of prominent circumstances in the religious his- 
tory of the past year. They merit our attention, as in- 
dications of the state both of sentiment and of action, 
which prevails on the subject in which we are most 
deeply interested — the momentous subject of chris- 
tian improvement. The last year, we may observe, has 
been one of great prosperity throughout our land. Va- 
rious branches of industry which had previously lan- 
guished have revived, and from every part of the At- 
lantic shore, but particularly from this city, has the voice 
of busy and profitable .enterprise risen to swell' the 
sound of our national happiness, which is stirring the 
hearts of men in the old world to desire and obtain a 
similar condition of freedom and prosperity. At the 
9ame time the nature of our civil institutions has allow- 
ed and occasioned^ as it probably ever will produce, an 
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actWity of the. public mind on matters of ephemeral im- 
portance, which occupies its energies at the expense of 
moral principle and religious feeling. The spirit of 
worldliness engendered in a season of commercial and 
mechanical enterprise is unfavorable to the devout and 
heavenly habits of the christian character, and the tu- 
mult of passions of which earthborn excitement is the 
origin is at variance with the peaceful and charitable 
temper of the gospel. On the other hand, the last year 
has been distinguished by the dissemination of light 
and the increase of inquiry on some of the most im- 
portant means of • human improvement, particularly on 
education, an instrument which can scarcely be man- 
aged in such a way as not to affect the interests of rel- 
igion. 

Views of this nature are, however, too general to 
afibrd satisfaction to one who is desirous to ascertain 
the progress or decline of christian truth in a commu- 
nity. And in regard to what we esteem the truth of 
the gospel of Grod the Father and of our Lord Jesus 
Christ, we must discover more direct evidences of 
its approach to an ascendency over error, whether 
of opinion or of practice. For charity and justice alike 
forbid us to assume that Unitarian Christians are the 
only faithful, though we may account them the most con- 
sistent, friends of liberty, order, virtue and human happi- 
ness. Yet it may not be forgotten that general im- 
provement, where it is not the result of correct opinions 
concerning the nature and duty of man -and the charac- 
ter of the Divine Being and of his government, opens 
the way for such opinions. The progress of knowledge 
through a land, awakening the minds and expanding 
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the hearts of men, is like the voice of one crying in the 
wilderness, prepare ye the way of the Lord. 

In more Immediate connexion with the prevalence of 
christian truth in our country, the G(5mmittee deem it 
sufficient to advert to four circumstances which arise in 
the retrospect of a single year. 

The first is the direction which religious controversy 
has taken; perhaps we should say the character which 
it has assumed; towards which it has been approach- 
ing; and which, at length, it almost of necessity ex- 
hibits. The peculiarities of its present state are two. 
It is a contest for right rather than for opinion, for the 
liberty of forming one's faith, and not for the sound- 
ness of one's belief Intimately as it is connected with 
the character and fate of just opinions, it involves quesT 
tions of broader extent, and therefore of more vital inte- 
rest than any particular doctrine can present. The 
ground to be defended is not a mode of belief, but the 
exercise of thought — the privilege, on which alone 
rests the responsibleness, of the human mind to examine 
and decide for itself; a privilege, which neither civil 
nor ecclesiastical minister, neither an individual nor 
a party has received authority from nature or from 
scripture, from God who has not given it, or from man 
who could not give it, to infringe in the slightest de- 
gree. — The other peculiar feature of this controversy 
is its personal bearing. It relates to conduct as well 
as to principles, to men and their measures even more 
than to doctrines and their fruits. We lament thp ne- 
cessity of such an exposure. We deplore the state of 
things, and the attempts to aggravate the mischiefs of 
that state, which obliged the friends of mental, of reli- 
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gioufl, of christian liberty to use the only weapon, whose 
blow would be fatal to the arrogance of an exclusive 
spirit. That such controversy must be productive of 
immediate evil, by inflaming the spirit which it rebukes, 
is clear; but that it will eflTect immediate and great good, 
by rousing the people to a proper estimation of their 
rights, dangers and duties, cannot be doubted; while its 
ultimate result will be seen in the overthrow of a power 
which, if once permitted to erect its throne upon the 
servitude of the mind, would crush the energies of in- 
tellect, and pervert, if it did not scorn, the sympathies 
of the heart. Above all and before all other principles 
would we maintain the principle of freedom for the 
soul which Christ died to redeem from every sort of 
bondage, whether to its own passions, or to another's 
will — to the world or to the church; and while we ex- 
hort our brethren to exercise the forbearance, the dis- 
crimination, and the humility which are among the 
plainest of christian duties, we hope that the voice of their 
unequivocal displeasure will be heard from the one ex- 
treme to the other of our. land, and be borne from the 
eastern shore across the mountains and the vallies^ 
till it reach the western ocean, putting to everlasting 
flilence the threats and mandates of spiritual domination. 
The next circumstance, on which we pause in our 
review of the past year, is the character of the 
measures adopted by the more numerous sects of 
Christians for the spread of religion. These measures 
are best designated by a name, which, from its use both 
by those who approve and by those who condemn such 
scenes, cannot be misunderstood.^ The extensive and 
simultaneous revivals that have been witnessedj or at 
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least announced, will make this year memorable in the 
religious annals of our country. This Committee need 
not express their disapprobation of revivals, based on 
the principles and conducted in the m^inner which re- 
cent events have made notorious; nor is- it necessary for 
them to utter their conviction of the sincerity of 
most of the persjons who kindle and feed the excite- 
ment; nor will they withhold their admiration of the 
skill that devised, and of the perseverance which ap- 
plies these means of affecting the hum^n mind. But 
they cannot contemplate the action of such an instru- 
mentality without anticipating its probable effect upon 
the cause of true religion. This they believe will be 
partially disastrous; but if the friends of more rational 
and sober measures wisely use their opportunities of 
usefulness, will be finally beneficial. In spite of preju- 
dice on the one hand, and unconcern on the other, ex- 
travagance works its own ruin. When error exposes its 
whole deformity, public sentiment loathes it. The 
measures recently introduced into our eastern cities 
and villages, to create or prolong revivals, are too 
clearly the production of human ingenuity; they inter- 
fere too directly and frequently with domestic comfort 
and duty; they exhibit religion in too unnatural a posi- 
tion; they present the divine agency in too questionable 
shapes, to be very long a source of delusion. Correct 
taste and humble piety, as well as sound philosophy, 
will discard them. It has been a matter of surprise, 
that their effect was not more powerful before their 
character was understood, and a security thus given to 
the mind against them; for if ever an instrumentality was 
invented suited to break down the powers of the mind, 
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and multiply the trophies of conquest over the under- 
standing and the will, it is this;* which by exciting the 
fears and stimulating the sympathies arrests the atten- 
tion, and then wearies the soul with a succession of 
appeals, whose frequency allows no interval for calm 
judgment, while their violence increases with their 
number, till the spirit yields itself, perhaps in despair 
and perhaps from mere inability of longer resistance, to 
the forces that have assailed it. And this js called 
conversion by the divine spirit! They who stand aloof 
from the excitement must be either grieved or disgusted; 
and thousands are led to question the truth of a system, 
which deals so unfairly with the human mind, and sheds 
such influences upon society. They, who confound 
whatever passes under the name of religion with that 
which alone deserves the name, become sceptics; while 
some, losing both religious principle and moral re- 
straint, are hardened ill wickedness. But they, who 
have the means and exercise the power of discerning 
between the false and the true, the good and the bad, 
rejecting the human and mischievous, cleave with a 
stronger because a more intelligent and a happier faith 
to the religion of the Bible. We, who can help such 
persons to make this selection, have a high duty to 
perform. 

The third fact, to which the Committee would draw 
attention, is the progress of religious opinion among 
other classes of Christians. It is curious to mark the 
changes, which silently proceed till they have gone so 
far, that the distance between present opinions and those 
of former days is too great to escape the notice of any 
one who will turn his eyes upon it. In the last Report 
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which the Committee presented to this Association, thej 
collected the sensible indications of the spread of our 
faith. There is another class of facts, more delicate 
and less easily defined, but not less satisfactory to one 
who is accustomed to weigh evidence. Multitudes pass 
under the name of Trinitarians and Calvinists, who be- 
lieve neither in the Deity of Jesus Christ nor in any one 
of t!ie peculiar tenets of Calvinism. Multitudes are 
attached to the prevalent sect in the part of the country 
in which they live by associations, habits or interests 
which they lack either courage or inducement to break, 
though in sentiment they differ materially from the 
leaders and the standards of the sect. Multitudes be* 
lieve the simple doctrines of Unitarian Christianity, 
without knowing the fact, for the two sufficient reasons, 
that they have never dared to avow their secret misgivr 
ings of the popular theology, and that they have heard 
such a misrepresentation of Unitarianism as corres- 
ponds to the faith of no one. The evidence on which 
these statements rest is of a nature which cannot and 
need not be condensed into this Report. The gradual 
change in theological doctrine, to which we have ad- 
verted, is too palpable to be overlooked or mistaken. 
The various explanations which are given of the Trinity, 
the different theories which are advanced respecting 
the atonement, the public correspondence which has 
been maintained between the Divinity Schools of Ando- 
ver and New Haven, the warm dispute which has 
arisen in the Presbyterian Church of the Middle States, 
the recent establishment in this city of an Orthodox 
journal, which condemns the departure of the Orthodox 
community from the true faith as strongly as any mem- 
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bers of this community have condemned the heresy of 
Unitarianism, the late adoption by the advocates of 
revivals in this region of measures and principles simi- 
lar to those which they solemnly reprobated a few years 
since, — v/hat do all these things prove, if not that the- 
ological opinion is constantly changing, and deviating 
from the standards of Orthodoxy which each successive 
age has erected, towards more extreme error on the one 
side and towards the truth on the other ? What also 
do the signs of the times show, if not that the majority 
of Christians are receding from the absurdity and mys- 
tery of former periods, and are approaching — we say 
not, and we comparatively care not, whether consciously 
or unconsciously — the simple and practical faith of the 
apostles and early disciples of the cross ? In the provi- 
dence of God the Protestant world will disencumber 
itself of the errors, to which it has for centuries clung 
with a constancy equal to the zeal with which it has 
denounced the errors that it discovered in the Papal 
Church. However gradually it part with them and 
however insensible it may be to the change, so long as 
we perceive its approach to the gospel of our Lord, we 
will rejoice, and hail the promise of its final complete 
deliverance. 

The Committee will detain the Association with their 
farther remarks only while, in the last place, they direct 
their thoughts upon the most important view which can 
be taken of any period of time. What has been the 
influence of the last year upon the practical purposes of 
our religion ? Have they been promoted or neglected ? 
Have they been better understood and more faithfully 
regarded? Has there been an increase of piety, of 
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good morals, of christian virtue ? Upoii these questions 
it becomes the Committee to speak with modesty, and 
to confine themselves to the particular portion of the 
Christian Church with which they are connected by the 
greatest number of sympathies. They do not hesitate 
to express their belief, that practical religion has gained 
an increase of power among Unitarian Christians. 
They think they may confidently declare, that its im- 
portance has been more deeply felt, its character more 
justly comprehended, and its elSects more frequently re- 
alized, than in former years. They would not indeed, 
unless compelled by stern necessity, believe the oppo- 
site of this statement. They would not, for their own 
sake and their brethren's sake, have the shame and 
sin resting on them of a decrease of those fruits, for 
which they chiefly prize their faith. They have seen 
the number of professors of this faith, and the number 
also of those who silently believe it, augmented. They 
have discerned, wherever they looked, signs of its pro- 
gress and triuipph over false doctrine. But what plea- 
sure would they take in such observation, if they found 
that this faith when put to the test lacked spiritual 
efficacy? — if it made men no better, if it did not quicken 
their love of God, nor incite them to imitate him 'who 
went about doing good ? Why should they wish to mul- 
tiply the adherents to a cause, whose advocates dis- 
graced, or at least failed to recommend it, by their 
lives? Anxiously therefore have they looked for the 
evidences of a growing attention to the spiritual and 
moral purposes of our religion. They repeat that their 
acquaintance with society has justified the belief that 
8uch evidences exist, and will present themselves to 
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every candid observer. Unitarian Christians are de- 
siring better nourishment for their souls than contra- 
versy can give them. They welcome every addition to 
the means of strengthening the divine life of the soul. 
They bestow more care upon the religious education of 
the young. . They value their opinions more highly for 
their connexion with the heart and life. This we say, 
because we hold it to be the simple truth, which justice 
requires should be spoken. 

Yet when we compare the practical effects of our 
faith with, the character it is meant to produce in the 
individual and in society, we perceive the immense 
distance that must be passed, before we shall arrive- at 
the stature of perfection in Christ Jesus. 

To this point therefore would the Committee, in 
conclusion, direct the thoughts, anxieties, labors and 
prayers of their friends. We are pledged to. no politi- 
*cai party. We are attached to no school in philosophy. 
We arc bound to no secular interest. We aire devot- 
ed to no sectarian purpose. But we are pledged, by 
our understandings, our consciences and our affections; 
we are bound, by our gratitude tp God, our love 
of Christ and our philanthropy; we are attat^hed, 
through our fears and our hopes; we are devoted, 
heart and hand, to the obedience of the gospel, to the 
interests of the immortal soul, to the glory of God. 
Before such purposes, all other eads lose their impor- 
tance. And if, with the conviction that for these pur- 
poses our religion was introduced, by divine agency 
and with suffering of which our earth was never be- 
fore the scene, — if too,' with the declaration on our lips, 
that the end of Christ's teaching, life, death and resur- 
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rectioD, the ead of man's nature and discipline, is a holy 
character, — if too, with the knowledge of our responsi- 
bleness,* and after having passed through the stages of 
polemic discipline which belong to the introduction of 
a particular class of opinions, when we may now carry 
our great object of personal and social excellence into 
effect, — wo are unfaithful at once to our privileges 
and to our duties, we shall be of all men most guilty. 
If we perform the service laid on us by the good provi- 
dence of our Heavenly Father, which has led us into 
the truth, — if our lives confirm our words, and the savor 
of holiness be diffused from our characters, — if, in 
the lines of Watts, ' we so let our works and virtue 
shine, to prove the doctrine all divine,' — then may 
we, in view of our private and our public labors, re- 
peat without presumption the apostle's testimony con- 
cerning himself; ^ I have fought a good fight; I have 
finished my course; J have kept the faith; henceforth 
there is laid up for me a crown of righteousness, which 
the Lord the righteous judge shall give me at that 
day.' 



Afler the Report had been read. Professor Follen, 
of Cambridge, moved its acceptance, and offered some 
remarks on several subjects which it suggested.'''' He 
spoke of the character and utility of tracts; wished for 
greater readiness in the community to write and circu- 
late them; and would be glad to see one or two on the 
subject of church architecture and sacred music, in 

* See Notice on the second page. 
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respect to which he thought that Unitarians, as inrell as 
other denominations of Christians, were wanting in 
correct taste. He then adverted to the adaptation of 
Christianity to relieve and raise the poor,' and com« 
mended the ministry established in Boston by this Asso- 
ciation for that purpose. Having dwelt for a few mo- 
ments on the distinction recognised in the Report be- 
tween controversy for opinions and controversy for 
rights, he closed with an expression of concurrence in 
the views there offered respecting the paramount impor- 
tance of a holy and devout life. ' 

Samuel M. Burnside, Esq., of Worcester, seconded 
the motion for the acceptance of the Report. After al- 
luding to the principles, purposes and measures of the 
Association, which he cordially approved, he noticed 
the objection often brought against theological contro- 
versy, that it is ^injurious rather than beneficial to the 
interests of truth and religion. He denied the justice 
of this charge, and while he deprecated the abuses of 
controversy, maintained that it was indispensable and 
salutary, and supported this position by an appeal to 
facts drawn from the history of the progress both of 
science and religion. He illustrated this remark at some 
length, by showing that it had been the effect of theo- 
logical controversy to bring the several sects of Chris- 
ticms nearer to a coincidence of opinion on religious 
subjects. He contended that there had been but twa 
prominent religious parties since the Reformation, the 
Orthodox and the Liberal parties, and proceeded to 
show that they had been gradually approaching each 
other. He instanced particularly the three great doc- 
trines of the trinity, atonement and^origiaal siui on each 
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of which a comparison between the views advanced 
by Orthodox writers at the present day in this country 
and the tenets maintained by the Reformers of the six- 
teenth century, the Fathers of New England, and the 
Divines of the Westminster Assembly, would show a 
difference as great as that which now exists between 
those who are called Calvinists and Unitarians. 

Rev. Mr May, of Brooklyn, (Conn.) expressed his 
approbation of the sentiments and language of the Re- 
port. He spoke particularly of the feelings with which 
he regarded the subject of religious liberty. There is, 
he said, in our country, a vast deal of mental slavery. 
But many are breaking away from it; Unitarians are 
advocates of this liberty; this Association is pledged to 
support and forward it; and he was happy to find the 
practice of Liberal Christians, generally, so accordant 
with their professions. He then urged the importance 
of education, and above all the necessity of cultivating 
the christian character, and exhibiting the ^ fruits of the 
spirit.' 

The President put the motion for the acceptance of 
the Report, which was adopted. 

The Report of the Foreign Secretary would then have 
been read, but Mr Ware proposed, that as it might pre- 
vent other gentlemen from speaking it should be omit- 
ted, and the facts mentioned in the Report of the Do- 
mestic Secretary should be repeated for the information 
of those persons who had entered the house within the 
last hour. After this was done. 

Rev. Dr Nichols, of Portland, (Maine,) rose, and 
having observed that he was induced to speak solely by 
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the interest of the occasion, enlarged on the peculiar 
wants of the times, and the means of supplying them. 
The power of authority, he said, had gone by. This is 
seen in domestic government, in political affairs and in 
matters pertaining to religion. What substitute is to 
be provided? Moral influence. Liberal Christianity 
is now more needed than ever before. It is the only 
system that will reach the minds and affect the hearts of 
thinking men. Human traditions and creeds have lost 
their power. Plain, simple truth, which all can per- 
ceive and feel, is what is wanted at the present day. 
For this the community look to Liberal Christians. 
They must not be indifferent to these claims upon them. 
The views of the Association, he thought, were suited 
to the present emergency, and on this account he enter- 
ed heartily into its spirit and plans. Dr N. concluded 
with stating that the prospects of Liberal Christianity in 
JVIaine were such as to gratify its friends. There was 
a prevailing interest in the subject, and the professors 
of liberal sentiments were constantly increasing in 
number and strength. 

Rev. Mr Thomas, of Concord, (N. H.) expressed 
his sense of the value of such meetings as this. He 
spoke of the difficulties and discouragements encounter- 
ed by those, who like himself, were settled in remote 
places, where they were -surrounded by societies holding 
views of religion at variance with theirs. They were 
much in want, he said, of professional sympathy; they 
expected it from the Association, and came up to its an- 
niversary to be inspired with the spirit of their brethren, 
to be cheered by the expression of religious feelings 
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and to be excited to perseverance in the. good work. 
He had been delighted and refreshed by the spirit 
manifested on this occasion, and should return to his 
labors with renewed strength and animation. He con- 
cluded by remarking that the prospects of Liberal 
Christianity in New Hampshire were highly gratifying. 

The usual Doxology was then sung by the assem- 
bly, and at half past nine o'clock the Association 

Adjourned sine die. 



The Repoit of the Foreign Secretary is now printed 
in connexion with the proceedings of the anniTcrsary. 



REPORT OF THE FOREIGN SECRETARY 

TO THE 

EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE OF THE A. U. A 



Gentlemen, — I have attempted in the following 
pages to comply with your request, that I would present 
to you some of the results of my observations on the 
character and condition of Unitarian Christianity abroad, 
as it fell under my view during my recent absence in 
Europe. I fear that what I have been able to do will 
hardly possess the interest you anticipate, as 1 am 
obliged, from want of notes taken on the spot, and other 
reasons, to confine myself to very general* statements. 
I feel confident, however^ that my impressions and re- 
c^ectio ns, as I shall state them, will be found essen- 
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tially correct, and bope they may do something toward 
giving to the members of our body a just idea of the 
situation and opinions of their brethren in other lands. 

I begin ^ith Great Britain, where I found myself at 
once amongst brethren. They received me with the 
greatest kindness and cordiality, and gave perpetual 
proof of the affectionate interest with which they are 
accustomed to regar<) their American friends. Of this 
I received daily and hourly the most gratifying testi- 
mony. Laboring, as they do, under grievous disadvan- 
tages from the injurious influence of the National 
!Establishment, and congratulating us upon our freedom 
from similar hindrances, they are led to entertain an 
exaggerated idea of the facilities which exist in this 
country for the spread of truth, and a romantic expect- 
ation of its triumph. With an amiable enthusiasm, too, 
they fancy our lives and attainments as a religious 
people to correspond to the privileges of our situation, 
and persuade themselves that there must exist amongst 
us all the zeal and spirituality of character, which, 
under such propitious circumstances, ought to exist. 
It might be well if we could learn from hence to esti- 
mate more highly oiir advantages, and feel more "tho- 
roughly our obligation. At any rate, they are ready to 
give the warmest welcome to a fellow believer from our 
shores, and to make him feel that the disciples of the 
same Lord are one, however far apart their habitations 
may have been east. 

It was my privilege to be present in many of their 
places of public worship, and to hear many of their 
preachers in various parts of the kingdom. The mode 
of conducting public worship, is, in some respects, dif- 
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fer^nt from that which prevails anKg;igst us, and for that 
reason, perhaps, not so congeoial to our feelings. Ac- 
customed, as we are, to extemporaneous prayer, we do 
not at once reconcile our feelings to the practice of 
reading a written form. I fancied, too^ that, generally 
speaking, the style of preaching has less of earnestness ' 
and warmth than that which prevails in our churches at 
home. This is probably no more than may be account- 
ed for from diflerence of national character; and cer- 
tainly there was no defect of just, sensible and forcible 
presentation of religious subjects, while sometimes 
there was to be found strong and moving eloquence. 

In June, 1829, I was present at the annual meeting 
of the British and Foreign Unitarian Association in 
London, and again in June, 1830, at a special meeting 
of the Association in Manchester. I appeared, on 
both occasions, as a representative of the Am. Unit. 
Assoc; and nothing could be more gratifying than the 
hearty expression of gopd will and kind feeling toward 
this country, which was, in various ways, called forth. 
May it not be long before we have an opportunity of 
reciprocating it! The attendance at these meetings was 
numerous, and their influence likely to be good. But 
as particular accounts of them have been published, it 
is unnecessary for me to say more than to express the 
great satisfaction with which I remember them, and the 
many excellent persons to whose acquaintance they in- 
troduced me. 

I also attended two successive years the annual ex- 
amination of Manchester College, York, of which the 
Rev. C. Wellbeloved, so well known in this country, is 
Principal. The college, designed as a seminary for 
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general education,^is at present almost exclusively a 
theological institution, and trains up nearly all the can- 
didates for the Unitarian ministry. The number of 
students is not large, but they are under the superin- 
tendence of most abl« men, and it was impossible not 
to be highly gratified with all that appeared of the course 
of instruction, and the proficiency of the pupils. I 
could not learn that any similar institution among the 
dissenters enjoys greater advantages for a theological 
education than this. 

As regards the prosperity of the denomination and 
its increase, I could learn nothing decided. But from 
what I could ascertain, 1 should judge that, taking the 
whole country together, there are no clear signs at 
present of growth or decay. If in some places the 
cause seems declining, in others it is as certainly mak- 
ing progress; and the many flourishing societies which 
exist in the large towns, give evidence of anything 
rather than declension. In Scotland there is a percep- 
tible growth. In Ireland the recent reformation in the 
Presbyterian Church has thrown large numbers into 
the ranks of Unitarianism. In England the cause, having 
been longer settled, possesses the quiet strength of an^ld 
establishment; and though we might be unable to point to 
any prominent tokens of advancement^ neither are there 
any obvious symptoms of decline. The language of its 
adversaries when they speak of its rapid extinction, is 
as little jto be regarded as the same language when used 
by them in reference to America, where it is well known 
to be without foundation. 

It was the gratifying result of all my observations 
and inquiries to convince me, that there is, in the 
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main, far leas difference between o^r English brethren 
and ourselves, in the points which characterize us as a 
denomination, than we have been accustomed to sup- 
pose. And as this is a matter of some interest and im* 
portance, you will allow me to dwell on it a little at 
large. And in the first place, the spirit of independent 
inquiry and personal responsibility is equally prevalent 
there. Every man thinks for himself, without measur- 
ing his opinions by others, or being controlled by any 
acknowledged human standard. Consequently there 
are, and there are understood to be, the most various 
shades of opinion. There is no standard, to which 
as a denomination they appeal. There are no wri- 
ters whom they acknowledge as authorities, or as 
speaking in the name of the whole body. We have 
been accustomed in this country to hear of Priestley and 
Belsham, as leaders of the Unitarian body, and have 
been too ready to fancy them the acknowledged ex- 
pounders of the faith in England. But the truth is, 
they are regarded there precisely as they are here, — 
with that personal attachment and veneration, indeed, 
which a knowledge of their worth has inspired; — 
but with no readier nor more general assent to 
their doctrinal views, or deference tp their judgment; 
and with quite as strong objection to all which is offen- 
sive in the manner with which they have sometimes 
chosen to express themselves. 

The obnoxious passages of these and of other emi^ 
uent men, which are so oflen quoted here by our ene* 
mies, as characteristic of English Unitarianism, and 
which have been so unpalatable to our friends, form no 
more a part of the universalbelief of our brethren (^re. 
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than of our brethren here. It is very well for a writer, 
who only means to cast odium on our sect, to cite such 
passages. As we have no creeds, or articles, or con- 
fessions, he quotes the language of prominent individ- 
uals. But not in England any more than here, does 
any individual pretend to represent authoritatively the 
general opinion, nor has an author appeared who is al- 
lowed to be the organ and expounder of the general faith. 
I think it important to insist on this, because a differ- 
ent opinion has been somewhat prevalent in this coun- 
try without any foundation. Indeed, never was, nor 
can be imagined, a body of men more destitute of 
leaders, or in which every individual is more com- 
pletely lefl to think and act for himself. If we look 
around amongst oufselves, and ask for the authorities, 
the guides, the controllers of our denomination, no one 
can point to them. There are none such, — neither 
among the living nor among the dead. It is equally so 
in Britain. And it is highly gratifying to discover this 
identity in the operation of our great and fundamental 
principles in both hemispheres; in both, the same ex- 
emption from human control — the same adherence to 
Christ as the only master, and the Scriptures as the 
only rule — the same singlehearted allegiance to truth 
and conscience, and the same mutual communion and 
co-operation in the midst of varieties of faith and form; 
Baptists and Pse do-baptists, Arians and Humanita- 
rians, advocates and opposers of necessity, those who 
employ a liturgy and those who refuse it — not to 
mention other diversities — consenting to live and 
work together as brethren; nq one allowing another 
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to interfere with his conscience^ and ho one seeking to 
interfere. 

This personal independence has operated there, 
as it has done here, to embarrass, in some degree, the 
operations of those who have desired to create union 
of action, and to extend their leading principles 
through the influence of association and combined exer- 
tion. So fearful have many been lest such measures 
should lead to the abridgment of personal indepen- 
dence, that all operations of that nature have been com- 
paratively languid. It is only the proof, from long ex- 
perience, that this is not the necessary result, which 
has at length given to the British and Foreign Unitari- 
an Association its present activity; — though it is still 
true, (as wc have found it in regard to our own Associ- 
ation) that many of the best friends of religious liberal- 
ity, look \ipon it coldly and doubtfully, and withhold 
from it their aid and countenance. This may retard the 
operations of zeal; but it is at least a proof of the sin- 
cerity with which our friends maintain 4he great princi- 
ples of individual responsibility and entire liberty of 
thought. 

Connected with this, and growing out of the same 
causes, I found in Great Britain an aversion to contro- 
versial preaching, and dislike of a sectarian spirit, pre- 
cisely such as exists here. The sensitiveness on this 
point, is the same with that which is so prevalent in our 
congregations. I do not mean to say that this is the 
universal feeling; — in both countries there are individu- 
als who love controversy, and minister to the feelings of 
sectarianism. But they do not form the mass, nor any 
considerable proportion of the people in either country; 
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perhaps I may say, not .ih& class most esteemed. On 
the contrary, the more devout persons, together with 
the great majority of the people, are uneasy at the intro- 
duction of polemic discussions into the pulpit, and griey- 
ed at anything like illiberal remark upon other secti». 
They lament the necessity, (and many even doubt it,) 
which the state of the world has created, of canvassing 
disputed topics, and speaking loud in self defence. They 
would purchase at almost any sacrifice the silent enjoy- 
ment of their faith, without uttering or hearing a word 
respecting the differences which abound. 

It is no evidence against the reality of this state of 
things, that so many controversial tracts are printed, 
and controversial sermons preached. These come 
mostly from the few persons who love discussion; and 
they are occasional; they do not exhibit the ordinary, 
but the extraordinary, style of preaching; and though 
preached from a sense of duty, they are listened to by 
many with pain and dissatisfaction. Sometimes this 
feeling is unduly sensitive. And this will be readily 
understood by our friends,, who will perceive in it the 
exact counterpart of the feeling which exists at home. 

Of the precise state of Doctrinal Sentiment in 
England,, it is not easy to speak in small compass. It 
will be seen from what has been said, that there can be 
no statement of opinion which shall describe the whole 
body of our brethren. Different individuals differ wide- 
ly; and what would strike one as a correct representa- 
tion of the Christian scheme, would appear to another 
not a little faulty. We have been too ready to take 
the language of certain individuals in England, for the 
expression of a universal sentiment i and hence has 
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arisen in many minds a degree of coldnef^s and suspi- 
cion toward that branch of the church. While the truth 
is, that ultra, or latitudinarian, views are no more the 
prevalent characteristic of that community than of this; 
that, in fact, an inhabitant of either land who should 
remove to the other, would find himself in a circle of 
religious sentiment not very materially different from 
that which he had left. And it ought to be added, that 
the progress of opinion seems to be tending daily to a 
more complete assimilation. 

As regards the doctrine respecting the person of the 
Saviour, it is probable that in England there is a smaller 
proportion of believers in his preexistence than in this 
•country; though ministers and congregations are to be 
found there holding this sentiment. In Ireland, on the 
other hand, it is probably the prevalent opinion. But 
the difference which was once attempted to be made 
between the two classes of antitrinitarians, there is now 
a universal disposition to reconcile. They act heartily 
together, and look with grief on the ground of separa* 
tion which was once maintained by some of their prom- 
inent men. 

Jt has been commonly thought, in this country, that 
among our English brethren the doctrines of necessity, 
of materialism, and of universal salvation, are account- 
ed to form a part of their system of religious faith. 
This, however, I found to be an erroneous supposition. 
There has been amongst them a good deal of specula* 
tion on these points, and individuals have freely pub- 
lished their own convictions. But, as I was informed, 
these have never been considered as forming part of 
Unitarianism. The two first named subjects, necessity 
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and materialism, are regarded as properly speculations 
in philoaophy; which those who hold them have defend- 
ed from the scriptures also; — but not as Unitarians; 
for. Unitarians have denied as well as advocated them. 
They constitute the philosophy of a part, not the relig- 
ion of the whole. 

With respect to the other doctrine, that which regards 
a future retribution, I found the mind of our brethren 
to be very much in the posture of our own in this coun- 
try. There is no sentiment respecting it which can be 
termed the sentiment of the sect, except the rejection 
of the literal interpretation of eternal torments. Be- 
yond this, with them as with us, there is a great diver- 
sity of opinions. But I could not learn that any have 
adopted the doctrine of some in this country, that there 
shall be no retribution beyond the grave. The mode of 
preaching on this subject, is much the same as amongst 
ourselves. I heard of a few, who, regarding the doc- 
trine of universal salvation a positive and essential 
part of revelation, preach it as such; but the great 
majority are content to proclaim the general sanc- 
tions of a future judgment, without pretending to 
declare its precise character or limits; — being satisfied 
to teach that God will render to every man according 
to his works.* 

Upon the three points now mentioned, I was assured 

\ The delay . in the publication of this Report, enables me to 
confirm the positions of the few preceding paragraphs, by reference 
to an excellent discourse, received since they were written, by the 
Rev. R. Aspland of Hackney, entitled, * The religious belieif of 
Unitarian Christians, truly stated, and vindicated from popular mis- 
representation.' pp. 16 — 18. 
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that there is less fondness for speculating, and less bold- 
ness in it, than formerly; that there is a rapidly grow- 
ing taste for the practical and serious in preference to 
the philosophical and speculative; — and individuals 
were named, who, having in their younger days embrac- 
ed the doctrines of materialism and necessity, had aban- 
doned them in maturer life. 

There can, therefore, be no doubt, that whatever may 
have been, or may be, the opinions of individuals, on 
these and similar questions, there is no received senti- 
ment, properly called the sentiment of the denomination^ 
which is different from that which prevails in this coun- 
try. All that can be said is, that many inquisitive minds 
have engaged in these inquiries with an interest and 
zeal which have not been excited here, and have 
therefore, sometimes come to results, to which scarcely 
any have arrived amongst us. 

I will only add, that I received the uniform and uni- 
versal assurance, that there was a silent and percepti- 
ble growth of a devout and religious spirit. *The day 
of warfare was passing by, and men were delighting to 
turn from the defence of the outworks of the faith, to 
the cultivation of the quiet and spiritual graces within. 
The principles which they had been establishing were 
taking every day a more practical turn, and becoming 
more and more dear to the hearts of their professors. 
And they were gathering new proofs, that their doc- 
trines were worthy the efforts it had cost to sustain 
them, because their fruits of holiness were becoming 
daily more abundant. 
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The religious afiairs of Ireland, at the time of my 
visit to that country, were approaching an interesting 
'crisis. It had happened there, as it occurred here, that 
in the silent and unquestioned progress of opinion, 
many of the ministers of the Synod of Ulster had de- 
parted from the rigid authority of the Preshyterian 
standards, and adopted more liberal views of Christian 
truth. For this crime they were at length, in a manner, 
called to account. For successive years an ardent 
controversy was carried on — not from the press alone, 
as in this (country, but face to face, at the public meet- 
ings of the Synod. I need not go into particulars, as 
the whole history is well known. Suffice it to say, that 
the liberal members of the Synod, in the spirit of their 
religion and the love of peace, desired to maintain their 
ancient connexion with the Presbyterian church. They 
contended earnestly for the Protestant right to inquire 
and judge for themselves concerning religious doctrine, 
and denied the authority of any human being to call 
them to account. The Orthodox members insisted on 
the right to judge them for their faith, and to exclude 
them from fellowship, if in their opinion it were found 
heretical. The discussion had been animated, severe, 
and powerful. It was drawing toward a close when I 
arrived upon the scene. I had the honor of seeing and 
knowing the upright and devoted men, who had stood 
forth so intrepidly for the rights of conscience and in 
opposition to spiritual domination. I was witness ot 
their conversation, I saw something of the trial through 
which they were passing, and have brought away feel- 
ings of respect, affection, and sympathy, which never 
can die away from my heart, so long as truth and integ- 
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rity are honorable names among men. The result of 
the struggle was what had been anticipated^ and is well 
known. Our Unitarian brethren formed a new Presby- 
tery, in which I trust they will enjoy the full measure of 
the liberty and peace which in their ancient connexion 
were denied them. And though compelled, contrary to 
their habits and their inclination, to enter upon a con- 
troversial war, we may hope that it will be overruled, 
as similar events were overruled in this country, to the 
more firm establishment and more wide diffusion of the 
simple truth. 

The excitement which thus existed in the north of 
Ireland, extended forward to the south, and I was 
present at a meeting of the friends of Unitarianism in 
Dublin, at which the feelings called forth by the solemn 
crisis were uttered with great fervor and power. There 
had long existed in that city, as in Belfast and other 
places, societies of Liberal Christians, who worshiped 
God according to their consciences, and left their" 
fellow christians to do the same, without attaching 
themselves to any party in the church. But the times 
were changed, and they could do so no longer. They 
were compelled to assume an attitude and take a name ; 
and consequently there have suddenly jappeared to 
spring up about forty churches, bearing the Unitarian 
name, and many of them willing to associate in defence 
of their calumniated faith. The Unitarian Christian 
Society of Ireland is organized, and we hail many 
among the devout and intelligent inhabitants of that 
island as our open coadjutors in the holy cause of reli- 
gious freedom and christian truth. 
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I have only to add a few words reiipecting Geneva, 
in which place I spent a few days. This undoubtedly 
is one of the most interesting spots in Christendom. 
The past history of the Genevan church, as one of the 
elder and most illustrious daughters of the Reformation, 
its •advancement in liberality beyond the other reform- 
ed churches, the obloquy to which it has in conse- 
quence been exposed, and the violence and persever- 
ance of the recent assaults upon its fame, all conspire 
to render it an object of intense interest, and have 
drawn toward it alike the regards of the friends and the 
enemies of religious progress. 

The Genevan church is a national establishment, as 
truly as the English church ; being under the control 
of the government of the state, and its ministers being 
supported from the treasury of the commonwealth. It 
is of course subject to all the evils which spring from 
such an arrangement ; of which not the least is the 
difficulty of amending old abuses, and reforming incon- 
venient practices. Hence it is its greater honor, that 
it has stepped forward in the cause of theological im 
provement beyond the rest of the Protestant world ; 
for it is the nature of an establishment to remain sta- 
tionary, yet Geneva has made signal advances. It 
has thus drawn upon itself the enmity of the Orthodox 
in all quarters of the christian world. Within a few 
years systematic efibrts have been made to produce a 
revolution in opinion. Strangers from abroad, emissa- 
ries of foreign nations, have interfered to decry the 
ministers as heretics and deceivers, to render the 
people dissatisfied, and to convulse the peaceful commu- 
nity with a polemig war, and restore the doctrines oi 
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Calvin to their alicient influence. In consequence of 
these attempts, the authority which pertains to an 
establishment to declare what shall be preached by its 
ministers was exercised, and measures were taken to 
prevent the discussion of doctrinal differences in the 
national pulpits. The .Calvinists, who could not re- 
main in the establishment on this condition, formed 
themselves into a society of dissenters, which was 
tolerated by government, and has continued in exist- 
ence to the present time. It has done what it could to 
carry back the people to the old doctrines of Calvin, 
and alienate them from the present order of things. 
But I could not learn that its success had been great. 
The people are still attached to the existing institutions ; 
and know the piety and fidelity of their ministers too 
well to withdraw from them their confidence ancl 
affection. 

It has been the great object of the national church 
to keep the people from the agitation of questions which 
would endanger the ancient harmony of this little 
community. This is the anxious desire of the commu- 
nity itself. The ministers, who, though liberal, are by 
no means of an exact uniformity of faith, acquiesce in 
this state of the public mind. Thoy preach the great 
principles of truth and duty in which all can agree, 
and leave untouched those discussions which might 
kindle sectarian fires. Even the press, notwithstanding 
the virulent assaults made upon the faith and character 
of the clergy, has remained comparatively silent, 
through an extreme reluctance to all theological agita- 
tion. Individuals however there are, who greatly 
question the propriety of this course, and would have 
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the press made active. Of these an aged layman, 
M. de Luc, had just published a small treatise on the 
trinity when I visited the city, and M. Cheneviere, the 
distinguished Rector of the Academy, was preparing a 
work on the same subject, which has since been print- ^ 
ed. Whether the controversy will be pursued, and if 
it be, what will be its efiects, time only can disclose. 

The measures which were taken by the authorities 
of Geneva to prevent the growth of doctrinal contro- 
versy have been represented as persecution, and a 
violent outcry has been made as if this were the con- 
sequence of the theological opinions of the clergy. 
Now those measures may have been wrong and un- 
wise ; but they had their origin simply in the fact, that 
the church is a national establishment ; and in what 
was done it only acted consistently with its character 
as an establishment. A national church never allows 
its ministers to infringe its rules of jdiscipline. All we 
can ask is, that it exercise its authority with modera- 
tion and equity ; and this praise I think we cannot 
withhold in the present instance, however we may dis- 
approve the principle of state establishments in general. 
The virulence of the outcry seems to .have arisen 
from confounding together the proceedings at Geneva, 
and those in the neighboring Canton de Vaud. In 
the latter, where the establishment is Orthodox, vio- 
lent measures have been resorted to, of banishment &c, 
for the purpose of silencing the more zealous Orthodox 
who exercised a warmer zeal in their religion than the 
government of the church thought reasonable ; and 
this persecution of warm Calvinists by lukewarm 
Calvinists has be^n all laid at the door of the Unita- 
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rians of Geneva. But the truth is, that Geneva 
tolerates these zealous Calvinists, allowing them to 
worship quietly within her walls, while the Orthodox 
state imprisons and banishes them ; a state, which 
at the same time shows its zeal for Orthodoxy by 
anathemas against the heresy of Geneva. 

I find that I have lefl myself no room for enlarging 
on several other topics, as I designed. I will therefore 
close with briefly saying, that as far as I could learn, 
there is little danger of any retrograde movement in 
religious opinion. The people will continue faithful 
to their light. There are evils attendant on the pres- 
ent form of their religious institutions, which are not 
inconsiderable in the view of an American Congrega- 
tionalist, and of which they themselves appear to be 
not altogether insensible. 'But they will not go back 
to Calvinism. They are, however, less grounded in 
the evidences' of the doctrines they hold than they 
should be, and their extreme aversion to theological 
controversy may expose individuals to the power of 
able assailants without the requisite means of defence . 
In this respect, and in the consequent greater clear- 
ness and definiteness of their views, the Unitarians 
of Great Britain and America may possibly be con- 
sidered as having the advantage of them. — They are 
accustomed to regard practical religion, founded on 
the leading undisputed truths of the New Testament, 
as the one only thing . This their ministers inculcate in 
fervent and eloquent discourses from the pulpit, and 
by a thorough course of religious education, through 
which all the young are expected to pass. This latter 
feature in their system, of which something has been 
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known here by means of the Geneva Catechism, is 
one of their favorable and happy distinctions . Their 
love of peace is certainly another. And another is, 
the consistent fidelity with which they have adhered to 
the principles of the Reformation, and carried perpet- 
ually forward that glorious work, when nearly all 
Christendom beside had come to a stand ; — having 
abolished subscription to a creed, and possessing a 
translation of the scriptures, which, instead of being 
slavishly bound to it, they seek to improve and per- 
fect by frequent revisions, and a catechism and liturgy 
which they are ready to alter whenever they find they 
can make them better. In these things the church 
of Geneva is an example to the christian world. 
May it have grace to continue faithful, and may the 
other churches have grace to imitate its fidelity. 

I have thus, gentlemen, briefly sketched a few of 
the impressions which you have requested me to put 
on paper, as the substance of a communication to the 
Association. I wish they were more worthy of your 
attention. Such as they are, they are very cheerfully 
and respectfully submitted 

By your friend and servant, 

HENRY WARE, Jr., 

For. Sec*y A. U. A. 
Cambridge, May 24, 1831. 
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